Le# Strauss, give* at the 
Umivereity sf Chieags 


Lecture I 

Aristotle’s Politics. October 2. 1967 


For the second meeting we shall read Look I» Chapters 1 through 
7, in Barker's translation* That is the edition which you are- 
supposed to use* 

Third meetingi Book I, Chapter 8 through the end of Book I* 

Fourth meetingi Book II ( Chapters 1 through 6* 


The chapter given is always that used by Barker. In different 
editions they use different chapters. 


Fifth meeting* 

Sixth meeting* 
Seventh meeting* 
Eighth meeting* 
Ninth meeting* 

Tenth meeting* 
Eleventh meeting* 
Twelfth meeting* 
Thirteenth meeting* 
Fourteenth meeting* 
Fifteenth meeting* 


Book II, Chapter 7 to the end of the hook. 
Book III, Chapters 1 to 10. 

Book III, Chapter 11 to the end of the book. 
Book IV, Chapters 1 through 9« 

Book IV, Chapter 9 to the end of the book. 
Book V, Chapters 1 to 7« 

Book V, Chapter 8 to the end of the book. 
Book VI — that’s a relatively short one. 
Book VII, Chapters 1 through 9. 

Book VII, Chapter 10 to the end of the book. 
Eook VIII. 


So we would still have an additional meeting, but I # m sure tku 
we will have to spread out a bit in the ccurse of the quarter. 


Now I would like to find some volunteers. I’m sure there are 
some men and women of courage among you, and I don't have to go 
begging. Well, don't embarrass me, end hence embarrass your¬ 
selves. Come forth. (Two students volunteer.) 


Now let us then turn to more interesting things. I begin at 
the beginning, that is, I assume that there are some among you 
who have never even heard the name of Aristotle. Now Aristotle's 
Politics , which is the political work of Aristotle, is the first 
work devoted to political science in existence. Plato's famous 
works, The Republic and The Laws , are of course older than 
Aristotle's Politics , but they are dialogues, something between 
dramas and scientific works. Aristotle*s Politics is the first 
scientific work simply on politics which we have. 

Now the first question which we should raise is why we should 
study this work. Physicists, up-to-date physicists, do not 
study Newton, and still less Aristotle's physios. Why should 
up-to-date political scientists study Aristotle's Politics ? 

One could strengthen this argument by the following consideration, 
Aristotle knew the political life of his time and of the time 
preceding his, the work of what he would call the Greek city- 
states. Now our political life is radically different, as 
enumeration of some of the subjects of interest easily shows. 
Atomic age, the urban problem, cultural revolution in China, 
black power, integration, disarmament, and so on and so on. 
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Subjects of which Aristotle did not even dream. Why should we 
then have any interest in Aristotle's Politics ? Older natural 
sciences, whether it is physics, or chemistry, or biology, have 
become obsolete# Why has the political teaching of Aristotle 
not become obsolete in the same way? Or could it be that the 
problem which politics has to solve is fundamentally the same 
despite all the profound changes which have occurred in the 
environment of man? Could Aristotle's Politics . despite the 
obsolescence of many things these days, still be relevant to 
our understanding of political things, and therefore also ulti¬ 
mately to our political action. Now to see that this might be 
the case let us remind ourselves of the overall objective of 
contemporary American politics, if we can speak of that. I 
think we can speak of that if we assume for a moment that the 
spokesman for contemporary American politics, for the time being, 
is still President Johnson. President Johnson has spoken some 
years ago of his objective as the Great Society. The Great Society 
doesn't mean the big society, as though it probably implies, but 
it means greatness the same as when people say that's great ~ 
that's wonderful# So I think it would be a bit more precise to 
say the Good Society. Now the good society is — it raises a 
question of course — what is the good society? There are to 
begin with perhaps as many opinions as voters. It is a question 
what the good society is. This question is paramount in Aris¬ 
totle's Politics , as much as it should be for us today. 

So if it is true that politics has this concern with the good 
society and therefore implies an answer to the question of what 
a good society is, then there is some relevance of what Aristotle 
is concerned with. Eut one thing i3 contemporary political life, 
another thing is contemporary political science. What is the 
status of the question of the good society in contemporary poli¬ 
tical science. I suppose the most common answer wouid be that 
this question belongs not to political science, but to something 
called political philosophy. In other words, there is now a 
very common view that political science is something different 
from political philosophy. This point I must emphasize because 
the first step which we must take if we want to understand 
Aristotle is that we must go back behind the distinction between 
political philosophy and political science, and even behind the 
distinction of philosophy and science. This will become clear 
to us while we read the Politics , but I think I should announce 
it from the very beginning. 

The distinction between philosophy and science is an outcome of 
the intellectual revolution directed against Aristotle In the 
17th century, and this very successful — immensely successful — 
intellectual revolution led to the distinction between philosophy 
and science. It is not a distinction which we can presuppose 
anywhere before the 18th century. Now when we distinguish 
between philosophy and science in general, or between political 
philosophy and political science, we imply, if we are honest, 
that science is not philosophical, and philosophy is not 
scientific, and given the immense authority which science 
enjoys in our age, it means of course that philosophy and in 
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particular political philosophy is something intellectually 
contemptible, and therefore it is frequently identified in our 
age with that contemptible thing called ideology. Ideology 
meaning originally in the way in which it has become popularized 
by Marx — an untrue view of the old — that present-day Marxists 
call their own Marxist doctrine. Ideology one can regard as an 
ironical admission on their part that their doctrine is not true, 
but I believe if one is fairer to them, it is that they are 
thoughtless people, and they've forgotten their own tradition. 

So, at any rate, philosophy in general, and political philosophy, 
become a rather dubious — on the basis of distinction between 
philosophy and science. 

Let us then forget about political philosophy and limit ourselves 
to political science. NoW what is the status of the question 
of the good society in contemporary political science? For 
those who are still young and wholly uncorrupted, I must tell 
them right away that it doesn't have a status at all, because 
the first step when you enter the halls of present-day political 
science is to learn the distinction between facts and values. 

Value questions are not susceptible of a rational or reasonable 
answer. They are decided in some other way, in the most common 
view by your emotions, but they are not susceptible to rational 
answer. Therefore the question of the good society is not 
susceptible to this hind of answer* Now this distinction betwe^- 
facts and values is exclusion of value judgments from the re''\m 
of political science leads to a number of difficulties, ir.tc 
which I do not have to go now, and cannot go now, but I just 
state this as a matter of fact. That it is not feasible, how¬ 
ever solid the reasons may be supporting the distinction, it is 
in practice not feasible to throw out value judgments from poli¬ 
tical science. Therefore there is an alternative available in 
present-day political or social science, according to which you 
cannot throw out the values, but you simply have to accept the 
values of your society or the most progressive part of your 
society, whatever that may be, and without it you cannot talk 
reasonably about political things. Here of course you have the 
great difficulty that you must form a judgment about the values 
of your society. You must form a judgment about the values of 
the most progressive part of your society, because there is no 
reason why your society, and the most progressive part of your 
society, should be right. There are very nice people, but this 
doesn't prove that they are right. 

So therefore it becomes necessary because of this difficulty 
with which we are confronted in daily life within political 
science, that we either have to abandon the need to find rational 
answers to value questions, or to make the impossible attempt 
to answer the question of the true values by referring to the 
values accepted by our society or some part of it. Given this 
state of affairs, we look around for some support, and since 
we do not find it at the present time, we return to earlier 
thought and see whether these men, up to roughly the year 1900, 
who took it for granted that there can be a rational value 
judgment, did not have a point which for one reason or the other 
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has been forgotten in the last sixty years. 

But to return to which point — to Jeremy Bentham, who surely 
had no doubt that rational value judgments are possible, or 
Hobbes, Machiavelli, Aristotle. So we must have a clearer 
principle of selection than we have seen. Now when we think 
about the fact of value distinction as now practiced, or rather 
demanded, we observe one thing — that this distinction becomes 
so important the moment we enter political science. In poli¬ 
tical life there i3 no question, and the citizen does not make 
a distinction between factful and value judgment. He regards 
a statement that X is — say a politician — a crook, and X 
is six feet tall as not logically different. In one case we 
are taking a measurement; in the other we have to look at his 
actions, and both statements are empirically verifiable. So 
for the citizen's understanding — some.people would say for 
the common sense understanding — the distinction between facts 
and values does not arise. 

t 

Now I make this assertion, which perhaps I will prove in the 
course of the seminar. The book which presents the common sense 
understanding of political things, the citizen's understanding 
of political things, in contradistinction to the scientific 
understanding — the book which does this is Aristotle’s Politics . 
In Aristotle's Politics we observe the transition from the 
common sense-citizen understanding to seasoning which can be 
more scientific understanding, whereas in later ages and 
especially today such a clear transparent evident transition 
from the one to the other is not to be found. So there is, 
and we can bring this together with a very important difference 
between Aristotle, and by the way also Plato, and all later 
political philosophy and science. Plato and Aristotle left the 
foundation for what we call political.science cr political 
philosophy or ethics, whereas all later thinkers built on the 
foundation. Now those who build on a foundation may make great 
progress beyond the founders, and very important progress, but 
they are not under a necessity to lay the foundation to make 
this great step from pre-scientific or pre-philosophic thought 
to scientific or philosophic thought. Plato and Aristotle were 
under such a necessity. Plato and Aristotle did not have to 
refer to a tradition of political philosophy. In later times 
this tradition which was established by Plato and Aristotle was 
attacked in modern times, the 16th and 17th centuries, and was 
rejected with great violence. But this does not mean that 
these people, like Machiavelli, like Hobbes, were not deeply 
under the influence of their tradition. You only have to read 
in Hobbes, for example, when he says how he began his inquiries. 

He says, "I started from the definition of justice, according 
to which justice is (inaudible) to give everyone his due." 

He starts from the definition of justice, but in Plato and 
Aristotle would be the result of very long and complex inves¬ 
tigations, and this we could say is a kind of guarantee that 
Hobbes' work, in spite of its great merits, is bound to be very 
superficial compared with that of Plato and Aristotle. 
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Now these are roughly the reasons why we should study the 
Politics , as the work that founded political science or poli- 
tical philosophy, and from which we may very well have to learn 
something of greatest importance. 

I must now say a word or two about how we should study the 
Politics . Now one thing is trivial, but it still must be said. 
We should study it carefully, and openmindedly. Not believing 
that we possess wisdom. And when Aristotle says something which 
does not agree with our opinions, regard this as sufficient 
reason for throwing him or his book out the window. We must 
consider the possibility that Aristotle is right. We must 
acquire the habit of learning not about him, but from him, and 
not try to find a niche for him in the history of human thought. 
Nor must we try to explain Aristotle's thought in terms of his 
society or his social status, or his life history including his 
infantile history. One cannot explain anything if one does not 
know the thing to be explained* otherwise, you do not explain 
the thing to be explained by the figment of your imagination. 

So therefore you have first to see what Aristotle says and 
teaches, and try to understand it, and then if you see that 
it is on good grounds that he was wrong on important points, 
then you are entitled and even obliged to say why did he make 
this amazing error and then perhaps his society can come in as 
a help to explain. 

Now then let us come a further step closer to Aristotle — 
towards the Politics — and this step we take by noticing that 
the Politics is a sequel to another which it presupposes,- and 
that other book is the Ethics , or to be more precise one parti¬ 
cular version of Aristotle's Ethics , called the Nichomachean 
Ethics. 


Now I think we should read a few pages in the Ethics , and Barker 
has in his appendix a translation of the passages. 

Student* The Conception. 

Strauss* Yes. But not what Barker has. We want to read 
Aristotle himself. . . well, I don’t know. Well, I read you 
a few passages right at the beginning. "Every art and every 
way of inquiry and in the same way also every action and 
choice is thought to strive after some good and the good after 
which is being strived is the end." Now there appears a variety 
of ends, and this variety corresponds to the fact that there 
are many actions, many arts, and many sciences. For instance, 
medicine has the end of health, shipbuilding has the ship or 
boat, the military art victory, the economic art wealth. 

Now if the end is the thing for the sake of which we will 
something, and the other things are willed for the sake of the 
end, (inaudible) means, and we do not choose all things for 
the sake of something else, because this would be a regress 
into the infinite, it follows then that the end will be the 
good and the best. We must therefore try to find.out what 
this end is, and this end would appear to be the object of the 
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moat authoritative and the most architectonic arts. The lower 
ends are subject of lower arts. The highest and ultimate end 
would be the subject of the highest art, which is related to 
the other arts, as the architect's art is that of the other men 
engaged in building. This art seems to be the political art. 

Good. We leave it at this place in the beginning, and now we 
turn to the end, which is in Barker, but (inaudible) where it 
precisely is. 


Studenti 
Straussi 
S tudent» 
Straussi 


Book X, Chapter IX. 

At the end. Yes. At the very end of the book. 

Barker, p. 355* "If these subjects — the nature ..." 
No. We don’t need that. 


Studenti Page 358. Article 21. An analogy. "We do not find 
that treatises are able to make men doctorst and yet their 
authors not only attempt to state the treatments — they also 
try to distinguish different types of physical condition, and to 
explain how particular sorts of patients may be cured and ought 
to be treated. Even so, medical treatises are regarded a3 help¬ 
ful only to experienced doctors and useless for the inexperienced. 
What is the lesson of this? It would appear to be this. Col¬ 
lections of different laws — and of different constitutions -- 
are useful to those who are able to speculate, and to form a 
judgement on the questions, 'Which of these different results has 
been properly attained, and which not?', and 'Which of these 
results is in harmony with which?'i but those who peruse such 
collections without that ability and habit of mind will not be 
in a position to form a good judgement (except by chance) — 
though they may possibly become in the process more intelligent 
in such matters. Article 22. Previous thinkers have left this 
subject of legislation unexploredj and it may therefore be 
proper that we should examine it — along with the general 
subject of 'polity' — in order that our philosophy of things 
human may be completed to the best of our power. We may there¬ 
fore attempt (1) to review any contributions of value made by 
our predecessors, on any particular point, and (2) to determine, 
in the light of the descriptions of polities which we have 
collected, the factors which preserve or destroy states, the 
factors which preserve or destroy each several type of polity, 
and the reasons why some states are well governed and others not. 
When we have studied these subjects, we may perhaps be in a 
better position (3) to decide what type of polity is the best or 
ideal, how each type must be constructed in order to attain its 
best, and what laws and customs it must employ to that end. 

With that we may begin." 


Strauss j Thank you. So Aristotle says at the beginning of 
the Ethics that this master art, master science, architectonic 
art is political, and at the end he calls it the philosophy 
regarding the human things. This is one great enterprise, the 
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first part of which is supplied by Aristotle in his Ethics , 
and the second part in the Politics , It is impossible to 
study in a single quarter the two books. It is even impossible 
to study properly one of them, but at least one can make the 
attempt, so we will turn to the Politics . 

Now when this passage from the end of the Politics was read 
to you, the term "state," "states," occurred. Here is a point 
which we must understand before we even open Aristotle's book. 
There is no such word in Aristotle. The word which Aristotle 
uses is the Greek word "polis" and in Latin it would be "civitas." 
How to translate? State is impossible. If you say the Greek 
city-states, then you imply states, and you presuppose something 
from them which doesn't exist in Aristotle. The literal trans¬ 
lation would be the city, 'and that is the way in which I would 
always translate it, but at least it has the advantage that 
we cannot mistake it for what has been commonly called the 
state in modem times. Now it is not too helpful, because when 
you hear the word city today, you think probably of Wall Street 
and Threadneedle Street, rather than of what Aristotle thought. 

So we need a preliminary explanation. Now I would say what 
Aristotle has in mind is familiar to all of us, but not under 
the name of city. Its modem equivalent is the country, and 
it is very important that we speak of the country where Aristotle 
spoke of the city, and this has presumably something to do with 
the feudal past of the modern western nations, but at any ra+- c 
the meaning, including the emotional meaning, of city is hstt 
expressed by the country than by any other term. But this is 
still not sufficient. We have to consider not only the common 
sense equivalent of polis, which as I said is the country. We 
have also to consider its academic equivalent. That is by no 
means the country, because there is no science in existence which 
gives the country as country, or am I mistaken? Which science 
should deal with it? I do not know. The academic equivalent 
was for quite some time society with a capital S. But this I 
think Is no longer so important. The term which corresponds 
academically to what Aristotle means by polis is culture, in the 
sense in which it is now used in American and European social 
science. We speak of the culture of Denmark, of Libya, or of 
any-other country or subculture. It would be very — I think we 
should keep this in mind — this question* What ingredients of 
the present-day meaning of culture are absent from the Aristo¬ 
telian concept of the polis 

One thing we can say from the very beginning — a crucial in¬ 
gredient of culture in the present-day sense of the term is, 

I take it, science. Science as now practiced in this country 
would be an essential ingredient of American culture. When we 
speak of medieval culture, we would also name (inaudible) life 
of the university. Of Greek culture, of course, such institu¬ 
tions as Aristotle's Lyceum and Plato's Academy would be a 
major part of classical Greek culture. 
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Now what one can say safely, I think, is that science and 
the other purely intellectual pursuits do not form a peart of 
the polls in Aristotle*s sense. This is beyond the polls ~ 
(inaudible) — and this is perhaps the most important difference 
between the present-day meaning of culture, according to which 
science is an ingredient of culture, and the Aristotelian 
understanding of polis, according to which science is not 
political, does not belong to the polis, with all the infinite 
implications which this distinction has. 

Now I think I will stop my introductory remarks at this point 
and see whether there are any points which anyone among you 
might like to raise. 

Student* Isn’t it the case that art, in the sense of crafts¬ 
manship and also in the sense of dramatic and poetic art, might 
assume the place that science today assumes in some respects. 

Strauss. Yes. One can say the arts are ~ as is stated by 
Aristotle in the beginning of the Ethics — we haven’t read 
the whole passage — the arts are all subject to the political 
art, as the most architectonic art, and therefore they belong 
to the polis. And Aristotle will say later on in the Politics 
that no polis is possible without the arts. Now by arts he 
means primarily of course such things as carpentry, scii*: „ 
shoemaking, and so forth. What we call the fine arte „ e;.' 
include poetry, would also be arts. So clearly, say dramatiu 
arts, would be a part of the polis, and tiiat was in fact the 
case. The production of comedies and tragedies was (inaudible) 
a public version of the city of Athens, and of other cities. 

No question. But this means we think today that arts including 
poetry and science belong somehow together. This seems to be 
implied in your question. Aristotle draws a line between them. 
One belongs rather to the side of the polis and the arts, the 
fine arts, and science and philosophy does not. When in the 
14th century an Aristotelian took up the questions raised in 
Aristotle’s Politics , and since he was confronted with the 
fact that at that time high claims were raised by the priesthood, 
claims for which there was no support in Aristotle’s Politics , 
he made this assertion. Among the many functions which must 
be fulfilled, there is one to be fulfilled by the priests 
(inaudible), but this man called Marsilio said. "the function 
of the priesthood is to teach." Every polis, every civitas, 
or every political society must have a teaching, group of 
teachers, and these teachers were the priests. So he could 
find a place for the priests, for the Christian priests, in 
his scheme. Aristotle never speaks of any teacher as part of 
the polis, and since science and teaching are obviously related 
to each other, he takes it for granted, as you can see especially 
from the eighth book, that children will be taught reading, 
writing, and what they now call artistic appreciation, so 
there will be teaching, but somehow this is subordinate to 
the general function that the city has to educate, to form, to 
mold the future citizens. But it has nothing to do wixh any 
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ae 3 thetic (inaudible) — strictly modern — political. 

Science, which for Aristotle means theoretical science, is 
an entirely different position. That is for Aristotle of 
the utmost importance, but it transcends the polis. Here you 
see a manifest difference between Aristotle and Plato, when 
Plato asserted the philosophers, that is to say the men of 
science as Plato meant them, should become kings. There is 
no equivalent to that in Aristotle. Now let us go along. 

Studenti Does Aristotle mean by science anything that 
transcends the polis? 

Strauss* All right. I take the word science-- of course 
the Greek equivalent would be episteme, as Aristotle means it. 
Then it is, as it is sometimes used in a loose sense, when it 
can mean any kind of knowledge, including the knowledge_ 
possessed by the shoemaker, but in the strict sense it is 
theoretical science, and is above all of the universe, of the 
cosmos, and of its parts. Men, living things, animals and 
flowers and so on, and astronomy clearly can -- it's not 
misleading to call them a science. The notion today that 
this is a relatively recent thing, though some of you are not 
older than it happened, that science becomes of crucial mili¬ 
tary and therefore political importance, so that the pursuit 
of science is one of the most important aims of the common¬ 
wealth, that is — Aristotle was at the opposite pole. This 
was prepared slowly for the modem century, and Aristotle is 
surely at the opposite pole. Science does not include the 
polis. And just as the forerunners of the universities — 
the foundations made by Plato and by Aristotle, their private 
institutions, which were permitted by the city, but were not 
illegal foundations, but they were surely not prompted by the 
city. On this question we may have much more to say while we 
go. 

If there are no further points, then let us begin to read the 
Politics and just make a first acquaintance with that book. 

I suppose you all. use Barker’s translation. The Barker 
translation is very helpful when one begins to read Aristotle 
because he explains in notes, in angular brackets, the sometimes 
very laconic, very concise (inaudible) of Aristotle. But on 
the other hand, you don't get the proper impression of 
Aristotle's way of life, because Barker is almost garrulous, 
whereas Aristotle is (inaudible). Nevertheless it is a useful 
book and I am recommending especially Barker's long introduction 
which shows his great common sense. Now let us begin. 

Student* Page 1. Article 1. "Observation shows us, first, 
that every polis is a species of association, and, secondly, 
that all associations are instituted for the purpose of 
attaining some good — for all men do all their acts with a 
view to achieving something which is, in their view, a good. 

We may therefore hold that all associations aim at some good; 

and we may also hold that the particular association which is 
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the most sovereign of all, and includes all the rest, will 
pursue this aim most, and will thus be directed to the most 
sovereign of all goods. This most sovereign and inclusive 
association is the polis, as it is called, or the political 
association. 

Strauss» Now we will stop here. Every society is a communityi 
every polis is a community, and every community is established 
for the sake of some good. From this it follows that since 
all societies aim after some good, this will be done to the 
highest degree, and the end will be the -- the most comprehensive 
goal will be the end of that society which is the most 
authoritative, most sovereign of all, and which comprises 
all of the society. That is the polis. 

And now Aristotle engages in a piece of polemics against some 
other meni perhaps Plato is one of them, who deny that there 
was an essential difference between the polis and the other 
societies, in particular the household. They said a polis is 
different from a household only by size and not (inaudible). 
Aristotle rejects that and then he tries to show in what the 
difference between the two societies exists. Then he goes 
on to develop this theme. We will discuss this at greater 
length next time, by starting from the most elementary society, 
the smallest society, and this is in the first place male and 
female association which is necessary for procreation. Then 
the second very elementary association is that between master 
and slave that exists according to Aristotle for the sake of — 
not procreation of course, but of salvation in the simple sense 
of the preservation of life, meaning this, as Aristotle will 
develop later — there are people who are bodily very strong, 
but are so dumb that they cannot take care of themselves, and 
others who have common sense but do not have that strength. 

They are (inaudible) each other beautifully. This is master- 
slave. Now when we take these two associations together, we 
get the household. And this thing of husband and wife, and 
then of course the children, and master or Mrs. on one hand, 
and the slaves on the other. And then when the household 
branches out, say in a couple of generations, (inaudible) many 
more than the children, and then we will have a whole village. 
This village would then satisfy many needs which the household 
cannot meet. But the village still is not sufficient for 
satisfying all human needs, and therefore there is a larger, 
more comprehensive association consisting of many villages, 
transforming these villages into one larger unity, and that 
is the polis. 

On this polis there is a part which we perhaps should read 
in 1252b, Article 8, (page 4). 

Student 1 "When we come to the final and perfect association, 
formed from a number of villages, we have already reached the 
polis — an association which may be said to have reached the 
height of full self-sufficiencyi or rather we may say that while 
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it grows for the sake of mere life /and is so far, and at 
that stage, still short of full self-sufficiency J , it 
exists for the sake of a good life /and is therefore fully 
self-sufficient_J7." 

Strauss« In other words, the city comes into being for the 
sake of lifei that is, men live in the woods, and then for 
the sake of defending themselves against enemies or wild 
beasts, form the city, and there is nothing in their minds 
or in their actions except the desire to live. But once 
they live together, then they see that the city can do more 
for them than merely protect their lives, that they are 
enabled by the city to lead a good life, and Aristotle expresses 
it by saying that the city comes into being for the sake of 
living, but it is, meaning it exists after its genesis has 
been completed, for the sake of living well. Yes . . . 

Students Page 5* continuation of Article 8. "Because it is 
the completion of associations existing by nature, every 
polis exists by nature*, having itself the same quality as 
the earlier associations from which it grew." 

Strausss So in other words, because the community consisting 
of husband and wife is natural, having the natural end of 
procreation, the same is true of the other associations 
mentioned before, from that it follows that the polis which 
seems to be most self-sufficient and not natural, the polis 
too is natural. It is the end toward which all earlier or 
more primitive associations point. Yes • . . 

Studenti Page 5# continuation of Article 8. "It is the end 
or consummation to which those associations move, and the 
'nature' of things consists in their end or consummation! 
for what each thing is when its growth is completed we call 
the nature of that thing, whether it be a man or a horse or 
a family." 

Straussi This is the (inaudible) of what occurs here when 
I meant when I spoke of the common sense thinking interpreted, 
elucidated in Aristotle's work. When a farmer says to a 
helper, bring me a horse, and the boy brings a colt, he will 
say *1 told you to bring a horse.' A colt being a young, 
immature horse is not truly a horse. Or if he would bring 
a decrepit mare, he would say 'Didn't I tell you to bring 
me a horse? That is not truly a horse. It's a defective 
one.' Or to take another example. When you go to a street 
and you can't pass through because there are so many children 
around, probably in the neighborhood of a school, you will 
not say I couldn't get through because there were so many 
human beings around, you will say children. Children are 
human beings, but not mature humans. And even if there were 
only women, you wouldn't say human beings, you would say 
women. So our own usage confirms what Aristotle meant, so 
by the nature of a thing we mean the complete version of that, 
and the complete normal (inaudible). Yes . . . 
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Student* 1253a, Article 9» "Again ,/and this is a second 
reason for regarding the state as natural/ the end, or final 
cause, is the best. Now self-sufficiency is the end, and so 
the best." 

Strauss* We can stop at this point. So the polis is 
natural. This will need several modifications, but this 
is surely the beginning of Aristotle's doctrine, and of the 
utmost importance. 

The city is natural. I think we do not get the full airing 
of this thesis if one does not consider the alternative. 

The most obvious alternative is, of course, that the city is 
an artifact, a machine, artificial. This view also existed 
prior to Aristotle, and he surely has this thing also in mind. 

But there was a much more venerable view of the polis, and that 
is for instance when Homer speaks of Troy, he calls it the 
holy, sacred Troy. The city is holy. As some people have 
said in modem times, the polis was not merely the state, but 
also the church. That is an approximation to the truth, but 
the split between state and church is wholly alien to the 
Greeks, and therefore it is only an apparent and not a true 
interpretation. 

When Aristotle says the city is natural, he means also it is 
not holy, and we’ll see later on how important that is. 

Before you began to read, we find an indication when .Arisr rtle, 
in order to prove that originally — that the city is an outgrowth 
of villages, and villages are outgrowths of the family, Aristotle 
uses the proof that in the origin, in the olden times, the 
cities were ruled by kings, because every household, every 
family, is ruled in a kingly manner by the oldest, by the 
father. You've heard this by the father, (inaudible), with 
more than one father, say the brothers, and then the eldest 
brother would then rule. And this is what Homer says — then 

afior- llomcir « • « 

Student* 1252b, Article 7, (Page 4). "Each of them ruleth 
over his children and wives, a passage which shows that they 
lived in scattered groups, as indeed men generally did in 
ancient times. The fact that men generally were governed by 
kings in ancient times, and that some still continue to be 
governed in that way, is the reason that leads us all to 
assert that the gods are also governed by a king. We make the 
lives of the gods in the likeness of our own — as we also make 
their shapes...." 

Straussj (inaudible) human beings do that (inaudible). Now 
I think it is quite clear that Aristotle does not belong to 
those who do that, and this is the view which most men have, 
all in the loose sense of the word all, and Aristotle exactly 
does not share this, and therefore the polis is not holy, cannot 
be holy. All men say that the gods are ruled by a king. 
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Aristotle says this also in his way, which differs so much 
from the popular, because his god is not like a Zeus. And 
the otner point, that men understand by gods being similar 
to themselves and beings whose life is similar to human life, 
this is what he rejects, and that is the ultimate reason why 
the polis cannot be holy for him, but is natural. 

Now since the polis is natural, it follows as Aristotle makes 
clear in his sequel that man is himself, by nature, a political 
animal. Sometimes people say that one is not civil, but 
social. The distinction does not exist for Aristotle. It’s 
the same. A man is a political animal, and the proof of that 
is that which is peculiar to man, reason and speech, points 
to the polis. 

Let us turn to 1253a, the top of page 7. 

Studenti "There is therefore an immanent impulse in all men 
towards an association .of this order. But the man who first 
constructed such an association was none the less the greatest 
of benefactors." 

Strauss* You see there is a man who constructed or founded 
the city, and all cities are founded by men. This does not 
in any way contradict the natural character of the po}is. 

These founders of cities simply fulfill a demand of man’s 
nature, execute the will of nature, and therefore man is by 
nature a political animal. Yes . . . 

Student* 1253a, continuation of top of page ?. "Man, when 
perfected, is the best of animals; but if he be isolated from 
law and justice he is the worst of all." Article 16. "Injustice 
is all the graver when it is armed injustice; and man is 
furnished from birth with arms /such as, for instance, language/ 
which are intended to serve the purposes of moral prudence and 
virtue, but which may be used in preference for opposite ends. 
That is why, if he be without virtue, he is a most unholy and 
savage being, and worse than all others in the indulgence of 
lust and gluttony. Justice belongs to the polis; for justice, 
which is the determination of what is just, is an ordering of 
the political association." 

Strauss* So in other words, there cannot be justice outside 
of the polis. Justice is something political. Now what does 
this mean? Does this mean it is a kind of Hobbian state of 
nature in which the practice of justice is altogether impossible. 
if men have not entered civil society. No, that is not 
Aristotle’s (inaudible). But the justice which is possible 
without a city can only be very imperfect, but the difference 
between justice and injustice is not unqualifiably dependent 
on the polis, but only within the polis is the full flowering 
of justice possible. The reason which Aristotle gives here 
is this* Justice is political, connected or depending on 
the polis, for the judicial decision, which tells us what 
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is just or unjust in criminal cases, is an arrangement of 
the political community, and justice is the decision of what 
is just in a given case. 

We have to consider more carefully this introductory section 
which ends at this point, and which serves to prove that the 
polls is natural, and therefore man by nature is a political 
animal, and then after having given this proof, Aristotle turns 
to the parts of the polis, and by these parts of the polis he 
understands here in the first book the association of which 
the polis consists, not the individuals. This consideration 
where the parts of the polis are meant to be individuals comes 
only in Book III. But here he speaks only of the associations 
and the most important subject, because it is the most contro¬ 
versial subject in Aristotle's time, is the association of 
master and slave, and therefore this takes up a considerable 
part of the first book. And then since association (inaudible) 
and preserved in the city is the family or the household, the 
whole question of household management, or in Greek of oeconomia 
(economics) comes up also in the first book. This we will 
discuss in the next and in the following meeting. Now is there 
any other point you would like to bring up? 

Studenti In 1253a Aristotle begins to demonstrate that the 
polis is prior to the individual. I wonder whether ... 

Strauss* Yes, that is a very important point. Could you 
read? 

Student* Page 6. Paragraph 2. "We may now proceed to add 
that the polis is prior in the order of nature to the family 
and the individual. The reason for this is that the whole is 
necessarily prior to the part. If the whole body be destroyed, 
there will not be a foot or a hand, except in that ambiguous 
sense in which one uses the same word to indicate a different 
thing, as when one speaks of a 'hand' made of stone; for a hand, 
when destroyed /by the destruction of the whole body_J7, will be 
no better than a stone 'hand'. All things derive their essential 
character from their function and their capacity; and it follows 
that if they are no longer fit to discharge their function, we 

ought not to say that they are still the same things, but only 

that, by an ambiguity, they still have the same names." 

Strauss* So I think that the thesis which is so hard to 
swallow is that the polls is, by nature, prior to the indi¬ 
vidual. That is of course diametrically opposed to the 

doctrines of the l?th and 18th centuries — Hobbes, Locke, and 

so on, that the individuals are first and then they join in 
order to make the social contract, and thus found civil 
society. Therefore there are natural rights of men for the 
securing of which, safeguarding of which, the polis is founded. 
The polis cannot interfere with these rights because they 
are prior to the polis. Aristotle denies that by implication, 
(inaudible). Aristotle tries to explain it by example. 
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Without the whole to which it belongs, no thing can be what 
it claims to be. A hand cut off is no longer a hand. It 
looks like a hand, but it can no longer do t he work of a 
hand. If it is unable to do that work, it is not a hand 
strictly speaking. But only a hand, as he translated it, 
there is the name only in common and nothing more than the 
name. A stone hand made by a sculptor is as much a hand as 
a hand cut off. Now if man is by nature a political animal, 
then man cut off from the polis is as little a human being as 
that cut off hand, because he is unable to do the work of man, 
to lead a human life, except when, and Aristotle makes some 
minor qualifications, when someone might by accident not live 
in a polis, that of course does not affect his humanity. But 
if he is in himself, independent of any accidents, not able 
to live in the city, then he is a subhuman being. And then 
he makes, in addition, or more than a human being — this also 
exists. He also has in mind not saints who live like hermits, 
but people like himself, philosophers. This is the background 
of this whole work hardly mentioned, that the highest human 
life transcends the city. We must never forget that, and 
there will be occasions when it comes out explicitly, but 
ordinarily speaking, political science as Aristotle understands 
it, political life had to do with the characteristic human 
life, the life of most men. The few who devote themselves 
to understanding are a special case. 

Student* The question, at least in this introduction, seems 
to hinge on the question of self-sufficiency, and I wonder 
whether one could maintain that one could be self-sufficient. 

I mean Aristotle would have maintained it, but whether one 
could maintain that one is self-sufficient without being a 
philosopher. 

Strauss* You can maintain in fact anything if one has the time. 
But Aristotle would say self-sufficiency does not depend merely 
on one's opinion of self-sufficiency. Think of a moronic 
fellow who is perfectly "happy" as we say. He may go around 
smiling, never complain, and is satisfied with his (inaudible). 

Is this a self-sufficient man? Is this a happy man? Now I 
suggest as a free rendering of what Aristotle means by happy 
this explanation. Contented and enviable. If a man is contented 
but on the basis of his very narrow horizons, he is not truly 
happy, but if he is contented so that men can be enviable of 
him, then he is happy. So apply this to self-sufficiency. 

If self-sufficiency is one which is not merely that the man 
who doesn't know of anything, hasn't heard of anything, better, 
broader, deeper than he has ever experienced, he is not 
self-sufficient. Self-sufficiency means that he can satisfy 
all natural human desires according to their order of importance. 
So a man who can satisfy his natural desire for food, in the 
most perfect manner by being a glutton of the first order, 
is not a self-sufficient human being. But he would not be 
self-sufficient if he did not have a reasonable amount of food. 
This belongs to the conditions, not to the true culture, the 
true purpose of his life. And that is indeed, according to 



Aristotle, the life of the mind. There is no use, arid it would 
he a foolish and wicked to conceal that for one moment,. 

Aristotle has a certain view of the order, of the hierarchy 
of the ingredients of man, and only if these ingredients are 
satisfied in the proper proportion is a man in order, self- 
sufficient. 

Student* Could I just ask that if the definition is contented 
and er&iable, it seems to have within itself the seeds of its 
own destruction, if it is the sort of thing that is so enviable 
that other people will try to take it from you, 

Strauss* That is inevitable, Kan is a mortal being. Just as 
everyone has the germs of destruction. What has come into 
being will perish again. That is all right, but the question 
is whether we can live out this life or is prematurely destroyed. 



Lecture II 

A ristotle*s Politics. October 4, 196? 


The question of slavery we will discuss at length, due to the 
fact that there are many people in the world who know nothing 
of Aristotle except that he has defended slavery, so we must 
see precisely what Aristotle did in this section. 

Now you made very clear, Mr. _, one point which we have not 

brought out. When Aristotle says the city is natural, he means 
in the first place it is not an artifact, like a shoe or a house, 
and in the second place he means it is not holy, although this is 
not explicitly stated. Now you have brought out another point, 
which is the most important, the polls does not rest essentially 
on violence. The natural as opposed to the violent. For example, 
a tree grows in a certain manner, then you may by violence change 
the direction of its growth. Or a stone has by nature a tendency 
to fall down,• but by violence you may throw it into the air. 

The violent is that which is opposed to nature. Now applying 
this to the polls, the polis -- and whatever we may think of 
this Aristotelian notion of nature willing, and so on to which 
Mr. _ referred — is the proposition that the polis is not 
essentially based on violence makes for immediate sense. Do 
you know the alternate view would be the root of the city i: 
necessarily violence. Did you ever hear that view? Whei~ g 
you find it? 

Student* Machiavelli. 

Straussi Machiavelli yes, and even more venerable than 
Machiavelli ... 

4 

Studenti Hobbes• 

Straussi No. Hobbes would not be more venerable. (Laughter.) 
Because he wrote english and not italian? (Laughter.) 

Student* The descendants of Cain. 

Strauss* It's true. In a way the (inaudible) that Cain was 
the first founder of the city , and that meant the first 
murderer, the first founder of the city, and that is what 
Machiavelli reasserts, not on the basis of the Bible, but on 
the basis of the Roman story that the founder of Rome was a 
fratricide, just as Cain. So Aristotle denies that. He would, 
as we shall later see, be alive to the presence of violence 
in political life, but he asserts the polis is not essentially 
based on violence. When hv. speaks of this in such a circum¬ 
stantial way, about how the polio could have grown out of 
earlier associations, out of the family, and the family grows 
into a village, and then some villages settle together, peaceful 
and become a polis — that's possible, and therefore there is 
no essential necessity of violence. In fact, things are a bit 
more complicated as Aristotle knew, and I think we also know, 
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and Aristotle makes ample allowance for it. But the starting 
point of the city in politics is surely this assertion. 

Now I mentioned last time we must engage in some very general 
(inaudible). Aristotle says that the polis is prior to the 
individual, opposing the view so famous in modern times that 
the individual is prior to the civil society. Now in this 
modem development, represented above all by men like Hobbes, 
Locke, and Rousseau, where the individual precedes the society. 

The individual is complete — complete without civil society 
as is shown by the Tact that the individual is able to make a 
contract by which civil societies are established, which is an 
act of an actually rational being, not only potentially rational 
being. In this modem doctrine, the emphasis is, and the 
(inaudible) consequence is the emphasis on the rights of man. 

To use the formula which was coined only later in the 18th 
century, but which was implied already in Hobbes arid Locke, 

Hence we must conclude that the opposite is true of Aristotle, 

In Aristotle there is a primacy not of rights, but of duties. 

Man owes his humanity, apart from nature, to his being brought 
up in a civilized civil society, and therefore his fundamental 
posture is one of gratitude, and not of rebellion. The opposite 
is the tendency of the modem doctrines. 

In this connection one could raise this question. The doctrines 
of the 17th and 18th centuries, and in particular the view 
stated at the beginning of the Declaration of Independence, 
is now generally regarded as ridiculous, and not only by 
reactionaries, but even by the most progressive people. Eut 
still we hear a lot of talk about rights — human rights they 
are now called, they are no longer called (inaudible). If this 
view that man is complete prior to entering society, is absurd 
as everybody today says or implies, what is the basis of the 
present day demand for human rights rather than concern with 
duties. It is a hard question because all these men admit, 
of course, that society, only true society has men (inaudible) 
even of thinking of that and the primary point would seem to 
be an obligation to society which made them human beings, at 
least in the fuller sense of the word than they are by nature. 

What then is the basis of the primacy of rights, the theoretical 
basis of the primacy of rights, in present day political practice? 
I throw this out as a question. I do not expect that we can 
answer this now. But I would like to give one little instance. 

If we take communists, which by definition of course asserts 
that man is radically social, and therefore Aristotle is right 
over against Hobbes, Locke, and Rousseau, and discredits these 
doctrines as theories of capitalism, early capitalism, as you 
may know. Now how does a Marxist present the demands which 
they regard as required by, for the sake of humanity, disregarding 
all secondary things regarding their tactics, practices, and 
so forth, that is take the best case. 

It Is essential for Marxism to assert, although this doesn't 
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come up very much in practical discussion, that the condition 
from which man started preceding capitalism and feudalism and 
all other nasty things, is original communism, just as the 
division of labor which makes our present life so debased, 
according to the marxist (inaudible), was preceded by an 
original absence of the division of labor. So we have an 
original man of whom we know very little scientifically, but 
somehow we have to believe that. An original man who lived in 
communities without divisions of labor except the unfortunate 
division of labor between males and females regarding, as Marx 
puts it, the sexful act, as we would perhaps say regarding 
procreation, but this cannot be helped* It is one of these 
awkward things. But what is the meaning of this point — this 
whole kind of thing? Well, because Marx still feels the need 
of (inaudible) the naturalness of his objective — the classless 
society where there is no longer any division of labor to speak 
of. Just as in a way Rousseau did the same, and he follows here 
Rousseau quite (inaudible) by asserting man is good by nature, 
which has a long and complicated implication in Rousseau, but 
even the literal meaning is important. How can we expect man 
ever to become good — meaning peaceable, non-aggressive and so 
. on and so on — if his goodness as distinguished from the nasty 
qualities were not the ones which were emphatically natural. 

flSo, in other words, what I suspect is behind the present-day 
| discussions which are based on.'the rejection of any natural right 
i and any state of nature, the notion of nature is still living on 
i in a submerged way. 

U.. 

Another point which we must also consider — how Aristotle # s 
thesis of the natural character of the polis leads to the con¬ 
sequence that man is by nature a political animal. Now this fact 
that man, and this has an immediate, a direct reason in the fact 
that man is the only beast, only animal I should probably say, 
which possesses speech as distinguished from sounds. Many animals 
give sounds, but man alone has speech, articulate speech. Because 
that is man’s essence, to use (inaudible) translation of an 
Aristotelian term, and there is an essence of man distinguishing 
from all other beasts, more generally stated the whole, the 
universe consists of kinds of things which differ essentially 
from each other, and not merely in bulk or quantitative/' And 
the doctrine of this essence also implies, according to 
Aristotle, the following point, 

Aristotle makes the distinction clear by speaking of artifacts 
first. He doesn’t do it in this work, but in his Physics, but 
I think I should mention it. If you take a shoe, and you see that 
there are four kinds of questions which must be addressed to it, 
four ways in which you address to the shoe the question why. 

Why is that thing, and in the first place you will say well, 
because it is made of leather, or boot, whatever it may be. 

This Aristotle calls the matter, the out of which. Secondly, 
there must have been someone who made it — the shoemaker. 
Aristotle calls this the efficient cause. And then there is a 
third why the shoe is as it is, because neither the leather nor 
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the shoemaker account as such for the fact that it has this 
particular shape, resembling somehow the human foot. This 
is the form, he calls it, or the essence. Then finally, 
neither the shoemaker, nor the matter, nor the efficient cause 
would do, or would bring about what they bring about, if it 
were not for some purpose, and that is the fourth kind of 
cause, called the final cause or the end. And this in the 
case of the shoe is, I suppose, the protection of our feet 
against stones and other things which could harm our feet. 

These four kinds of causes are the (inaudible) for all under¬ 
standing. In the case of natural things, however, as distinguished 
from artifacts, the essence or form and the end or insult. For 
instance, a louse has no purpose other than to be a'louse, or 
if this is too low a creature for you, take a lion, or take a 
human being. The purpose of man is to be a man, of course to 
be a complete man, not a sick man, or in other ways defective. 

The same applies to the louse, only in the case of man com¬ 
pleteness and perfection is more rich, more sophisticated than 
in the case of the brute animals. 

In order to understand this a bit better, let us have a look at 
the modem Aristotelians, the classics of the l?th and lSth 
centuries, especially Hobbes and Locke. What do they do with 
this Aristotelian scheme? Well, I suppose you know this from 
your general civilisation courses as this is a very obvious fr-'t. 
What happens to the causes? Well, the final causes ere * ut. 

Of course, in artifacts they are still maintained, but no 
natural things have any. There is not, and therefore there 
are no longer any formal causes in the Aristotelian sense, 
because the form is the end of the development. Take a cat. 

The embryo cat, or the kitten, tends towards becoming full 
grown cats. That is-a teleological tendency. It is a well 
known fact that you cannot possibly understand the embryo of 
any being if you do not know the full grown being. The completed 
thing which is in accordance with the form is the key to all 
(inaudible). At any rate this becomes with a simple rejection 
of the end, and therefore also with the form as the end of the 
development, the question of the essence of man. What distin¬ 
guishes man from all other beings becomes obscured, and in a 
way it still maintains the old definition of man as a rational 
animal, but it has no longer that illuminating meaning it has 
for Aristotle. For Aristotle, for example, it would be, if that 
is a true definition of man, a true determination of the 
essence of man, that he is a rational animal. The other 
peculiarities of man, that men weep and laugh, that men have 
hands, his upright posture and so on, they all would have to be 
understood as necessary for his rationality. Only a rational 
being, that is what Aristotle implies, can have a hand as 
distinguished from paws, can weep and laugh, and not this 
apparent laughing which j3q£_£ri'ends of dogs attribute especially 
to puppies, which is a very touching~thbught and not tenable 
unfortunately. 

How what happens instead. So there is no longer a clear concern 
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with the essential difference between man and brutes. What is 
the practical meaning, the practical consequence of that? 

Very generally, how do we try to understand, man. Kodem science 
as well as Aristotle are so different, but what is the general 
procedure? 

Schematically stated and which means (inaudible) stated, it is 
as follows* VJe must understand man in the light of what is 
not man, meaning biologically. Psychology must ultimately be 
based on biology, and the biology must ultimately be traced 
via biochemistry and so on to chemistry and physics, through 
the inanimate. Generally speaking, it is necessary to understand 
the higher in the ..light of the lower, and that is true up to the 
present day and has all kinds of consequences also within 
political science, as we will see, from time to time. Whereas 
for Aristotle this can never be the case. That which is 
essentially different must be understood in its own terms 
and not by reducing it to something else which it is not, which 
is essentially different i 

Now another point which I would like to mention in this con¬ 
nection. There are not ends, which in the case of man, by 
which we must take our bearings in understanding human life, and 
in particular political, but we must start rather from the 
efficient cause, and the efficient cause here in the field of 
moral and political things are 'desires, and one can say that 
the great trick of men like Hobbes is the identification of a 
distinguished desire with the fundamental right of man. In 
Hobbes* case, the distinguished desire is rather an aversion, 
the fear of violent death, and the fundamental right is the 
right of preservation. Here we have a coincidence of the 
strongest (inaudible) with the fundamental right, that is to 
say the fundamental moral, political phenomenon. This, by the 
way, reveals the motive of this change in orientation. If you 
build on the most powerful passion, yon build on safe foundations, 
whereas if you build on and start from and take your bearings 
by the highest perfection of man, for which most men don't give 
a damn, you build on very unsolid foundations. So a peculiar 
"realism" is underlying this modem political thought, first of 
all of this classic bit of l?th and 18th centuries, and in more 
complicated versions also later on. 

Now this is very well. So Hobbes believes, and his successors 
too believe, to be able to found a new and more realistic 
political science or political philosophy by taking their 
starting point from the strongest action which as such is 
identical with the fundaments! right or the fundamental moral 
political phenomenon, and that is the desire of self preservation. 
But what is the status of this desire? It is to be the 
foundation of the rights of nan, let me say. What is human 
about the desire for self preservation? The desire of self 
preservation is shared by men with all living beasts, surely 
with all animals. According to a wider interpretation, that 
given by Spinoza, the principle of self preservation is even 
identical with the general law of inertia, which determines all 
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beings. So we have this strange fact then that the fundamental 
moral political phenomenon is not specifically human, whereas 
in the earlier political philosophy, it was of course specifically 
human. We have seen in Aristotle the fact of speech or reason. 
Naturally reason comes in in Hobbes and his successors, too, but 
in a roundabout way. Man's essence is not considered in estab¬ 
lishing the foundation of morals and politics. It comes in in 
this way. Civil society emerges through contract, according to 
this kind of doctrine, and contract of course is an act of 
reason. Therefore only men can make contracts, and therefore 
beasts are excluded from the benefits of civil society. Eut it 
is only this afterthought as it were which leads to the rationality 
of the project and not the foundation itself. 

Now this much regarding the background of the whole question. 

We will have to return to that from time to time, but we will 
leave it at this for the time being. I only wanted to read to 
you one passage — this man is a rational animal, to quote the 
crudified, simplified, and traditional version of the Aristotelian 
understanding of man. Man is a rational animal. 

Now I read to you another definition. That is from Nietzsche's 
Zarathustra • "Man Is a rope tied between beasts and overmen — 
a rope over an abyss, a dangerous across, a dangerous on the 
way, a dangerous looking back, a dangerous shuddering and 
stepping." Now if you were to choose between Aristotle's 
definition and Nietzsche's defin5.tion, I suspect quite a few 
you would say Nietzsche's is better, because it is more — brings 
out much more of the life of men, of the inner problem of man 
than Aristotle's and the (inaudible) definition does. What 
would Aristotle or a man who has learned something from Aristotle 
say in defense of that old master? "Mai'* is a rope over an 
abyss" and so on and so on. "Man.is a rational animal." Yes • • 

Studentt Perhaps that's the other side of the abyss, and it 
would be less likely to induce a panic fall in the abyss, 
(inaudible) we would keep our eye on the goal. 

Straussi Yes, that is implied, but more simple and more 
obvious. What is a rope? A rope? (Laughter.) An artifact. 

You may put laundry on it, I suppose. You may also walk on 
ropes if you are very able. But in a word, that is a metaphor, 
Aristotle would say. I want to have non-metaphoric statements. 

The metaphoric statements are quite helpful for many purposes, 
but they are not that which the philosopher or scientist is 
after, number one, and number two, passing the metaphoric act 
of Nietzsche's statement by, what else? In this statement 
there occurs one point — a dangerous on the way, a dangerous 
looking back. A rope doesn't look back, does it? I think 
generally speaking some birds may walk a tightrope, but 
generally speaking only certain kinds of men can do it, and 
if we say all right in the metaphoric sense, that is what man 
as man does. Most people are too lazy and too dumb to under¬ 
stand this true situation, but that is the true situation ui man. 



Looking back, understanding is always implied, is it not? 

In Nietzsche's definition itself, man could not be that "rope" 
without possessing understanding in a way in which the beasts 
do not possess understanding. That is what Aristotle means 
by calling man the rational animal. So the definition is not 
simply refuted by the fact that it is not as suggested for 
quite a few purposes as Nietzsche's remark is. 

Let us begin in our discussion of the first book at the point 
where we left off. Paragraph 53b. 

Studenti "And now that it is clear what are the component parts 
of the state, we have first of all to discuss household manage¬ 
ment* for every state is composed of households." 

\ 

Straussi Yes. Every state. All right. But what is the part — 
there is a part or a smaller community between the household 
and the city. Do you remember them? 

Student* The village. 

Strauss* The village. Why does he skip the village here? 

Is it not this orderly procedure? In reading Aristotle pne must 
always use one's head. Now we are speaking of the polls and we 
look at the polls or its modern equivalents and then we always 
see within the polis households. We do not necessarily see 
within the polis villages. Even if there are still villages 
noticeable, as In some big villages there are — Greenwich 
Village — but more visibly in old cities like Paris and London. 
The villages in the serious sense are then only preserved as 
administrative units, which owe their existence to the polis. 

They are no longer villages of their own right. Households or 
families still are subsisting associations. 

Now a bit later, in line 14 or thereabouts, Aristotle speaks 
about the parts, and that we know already. There is a threefold 
association within the household — the husband-wife, the 
father-children, the master-slave. Let us now speak first 
about master and slave. 

Student* Page 9. "Partly, for reasons of utility, in order 
to gather lessons bearing on the necessities of practical life, 
and partly, in order to discover whether we can attain cry view 
superior to those now generally held, which is likely to promote 
a scientific knowledge of the subject ..." 

Strauss* Let us stop there. You see a twofold purpose which 
Aristotle always pursues throughout the Ethics, although he 
does not always say it. First, it may be useful for necessary 
purposes, but he is also concerned with reaching the purely 
theoretical understanding of the phenomena for its own sake. 

Go on then. 

Students "For some thinkers hold the function of the master 
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to “be a definite science, and moreover think that household 
management, mastership, statesmanship, and monarchy are the 
same thing, as we said at the "beginning of the treatise. 

Others, however, maintain that for one man to be another man's 
master is contrary to nature, because it is only convention 
that makes the one a slave, and the other a free man, and 
there is no difference between them by nature, and that there¬ 
fore it is unjust for it is based on course." 

Strauss* Let us stop here for a moment. Here he indicates 
the subject which he must discuss, which he has not in the 
case of husband and wife and parent-children, namely that 
the whole relationship, as we would say today, is immoral. 

This objection is raised only in the case of slavery. Aristotle 
says it is, as people say, unjust because it is based only on 
violence, and on other terms they are only slaves through 
convention, through human establishment and not by nature. 

The alternative view is there is a science or art of ruling 
as a master, and that this art is fundamentally the same as 
that of ruling as a king or as a statesman, and from this point 
of view, of course, being a master would be a grand thing, would 
be the same as being a king, only on a smaller scale, but in 
essence it would be the same. What Aristotle implies here in 
this statement is there cannot be a science of things that 
are against nature. This throws back some further light on 
his notion of nature. Mow why should this not be? (Inaudible) 
Could there not be a science of natural monstrosities — pigs 
with two heads and human beings with four or six or seven 
fingers, as might have been observed in Aristotle's time or 
since. Why could there not be, and let us assume that slavery 
is against nature, and could there not be a science of slavery, 
of the various kinds of slavery? Have you ever heard such a 
proposition or read that there cannot be sciences or arts of 
that which is not in accordance with nature? Some of you have. 

Is Mr. _here? Oh, here. You have read the (inaudible)- as 

you told me a short while ago. Well, there the question comes 
up whether rhetoric is an art, and it is denied that it is an 
art, and it is compared to other things such as cosmetics, for 
instance. Why shouldn't cosmetics be an art, just as medicine 
is an art, and the answer given there — cosmetics produces 
the mere appearance of health or youth, mere sham, nothing 
genuine, nothing substantial, nothing natural, and therefore 
it may consist of quite clever tricks, but it is not an art. 

This is fundamentally the same as that which Aristotle means 
here. Something which does not have a foundation in the true 
needs of man can at best be an amusing pastime, but can never 
be a genuine art. 

But we must not forget another point which Aristotle seems to 
imply. There cannot be a science of things which are merely 
by convention. That is to say which have no inner necessity, 
for example, coins. They are coined from very different material 
in very different shapes with very different circumscriptions 
and so on and yet this is not something serious. The same would 
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apply to weights and measures, in spite of their practical 
importance, but that is not something which has an inner 
necessity and above all it would apply to languages if it is 
true that, according to Aristotle, languages are fundamentally 
convention, I mention this only in passing. Yes • • , 

Student. I really don't understand the meaning of those state¬ 
ments about the impossiblity of science of that which is not 
based upon or has its foundation upon natural needs of man. 

Strausst The alternative to what is natural is — there is the 
first alternative of artifacts. Of them, within limits, this 
is possible, as Aristotle will say later in the first book. 

But we are speaking now not of the artifacts as artifacts — 
shoes, house, and so on — but of things which are only by 
virtue of convention, What is an artifact fulfills a function 
and is self-subsistent. What is by convention is strictly 
speaking only by being held by human beings. (Inaudible) Merely 
because men agreed upon it, it is accepted, and that as such 
is not a subject of a serious study. Let me use this somewhat 
more colloquially. Serious men would not be concerned with — 
that would be say a simple example, stamp collecting. There 
are as you know many people who devote much time and money to 
stamp collecting. It can be quite interesting, especially for 
children, because it gives them some incentive tov.ia.rd geographical 
studies. But a man who finds the fulfillment of his life in 
stamp collecting is (inaudible) witted, but we can with a 
great sense of humor find him charming, but off, by all means 
off. Wouldn't you agree? 

Student* In other words the statement that Aristotle makes 
is an evaluation of the value of this sort of work, and I don't 
think it is proven, it is merely an assertion. In other words 
one might say that a knowledge of stamps helps one in a knowledge 
of other things, for instance the nature of communication, or 
the value placed upon art in society, what types of stamps are 
produced. 

Strauss* Perhaps I once asserted without sufficient study that 
the beauty of stamps increases with the bankruptcy of the 
country. (Laughter) And the most solid country that ever was, 
Victorian England, had for fifty years the same dull stamp of 
Queen Victoria,.and I saw quite a few other states, especially 
new states, who changed the stamps very frequently. Don't 
assert this to be a law, but I only wanted to show that • • . 

Studenti But that is an interesting finding, and hot merely 
a matter of wit. In other words, you found something about the 
relationship of the stamp and the nature of the society. 

Strausst All right. But remind me of what you said about the 
value judgment. I come back to that. But for the time being, 
let us state it very straight. Whereas for Aristotle and such 
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people, there are things which are merely conventional. We 
think that a closer study will always show a necessity behind 
it (inaudible). For example, stamps or the culture of kinder¬ 
garten children can be as revealing as the product of a society 
as the conduct of its parliaments or armies. But let us think 
it through. I mean there are certain things which all societies 
have — they must have communication, they must have some kind 
of government, they must have means of earning their livelihood, 
and so on. But there is something which gives the society its 
character — its peculiar character, and this is what people 
now call their values. V/here do their values come from? Now 
according to an older notion, the values are simply an outcome 
say of the climate, the other geographic conditions, and perhaps 
also the economic conditions. But then more recent anthropologists 
began to doubt it. I remember I read a book by Ruth Benedict, 
Patterns of Culture , in which she spoke especially of two North 
American indian tribes, who lived under exactly the same climactic 
and other conditions, and also racially no difference to speak 
of, but the one praised-war highly, and the other was a great 
lover of peace. Could we explain it? It was there. New if 
she had understood a bit better the background of the whole 
question, then she would have said this was a kind of decision 
which can no longer be explained of tribe A in favor of value 
alpha, and tribe B in favor of value beta. That is no longer 
explicable. That is what Aristotle means. 

What the distinction means is that there are things in society 
where people do something like tossing coins, because a rational 
preference is not possible from the nature of the case. And 
these are as such no longer of interest — of course very 
interesting for the people living under these things , but 
because there is no need to find out anymore, except we can 
perhaps get a typology in value systems and can arrange them. 

But that’s all. 

But the other point which you mentioned — that Aristotle makes 
a value judgment. Of course he makes a value judgment. All 
the time. 

Student! I was misunderstood. What I was saying was that 
the nature of the statement itself -- it is not possible to 
have a science of that which is not based upon natural • • • 
whether it's possible to have a science of uninteresting things 
is problematic. I don't find biology very interesting,~and 
yet it is a science. 

Straussi That is not sufficient proof. There were times when 
people could have said alchemy is a science. I mean the fact 
that it is generally regarded as a science does not prove that 
it is a science. But I believe it is possible to understand 
why biology must be a science, regardless of the defects which 
it may have now, because living beings are. We ourselves are 
living beings, and that is a very important piece of study- 
Whether I myself — perhaps I do not want to uo the dirty work 
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myself in laboratories, and that nay be sufficient reason for 
ne not to become a biologist, or I may be a very poor experimenter, 
and that nay be a good reason for me not to become a biologist — 
(inaudible) in itself is an important science (inaudible), but 
the science of stamps. I wonder whether there is & professorship 
for stamp knowledge established at any university, which is not 
necessarily a proof that there shouldn't be, but it would be a 
sign that in this respect I am in the mainstream of American 
thought. (Laughter) 

Now let us consider a few other passages — a few lines later. 

"So the possession is an instrument toward living* — do you 
have that? *And the property of a nan is a multitude of 
instruments * — this statement he must make in order to explain 
what is slavery. A slave is an animal possession. Now he makes 
here this distinction between the arts and living. The arts, 
all arte, produce something. Poetry produces poems. Even the 
legislative art can be said to produce laws. But life, living, 
does not consist in producing, in naking. It consists in acting 
or doing. This is a crucial distinction which will be taken 
up store fully in Book VII, but which we must consider already 
here* and the slave, as Aristotle understands him, is an 
instrument not for production, like a slave in agriculture or 
in industry, but a slave who enables a master and helps him 
towards living in the house. For example, shining his shoes, 
by shaving him, getting for him other necessities, but not .re¬ 
production of something. In this connection he saysi 

Student i Page 10, Article 3. *This condition would be that 
each Instrument could do its own work, at the word of command 
or by intelligent anticipation, like the statues of Daedalus or 
the tripods made by Hephaestus, of which Homer relates that 
*0f their own motion they entered the conclave of Gods on 
Olympus,' as if a shuttle should weave of itself, and a plectrum 
should do its own harp-playing.* Article 4. *The instruments 
of which we have just been speaking are instruments of production.* 

Strausst So then we would not need architects, nor would the 
■asters need slaves. So what Aristotle here suggests in the 
form of an important condition contrary to the fact. If there 
would be universal automatism, then there would be no need for 
servants or slaves. This is mentioned by Aristotle only as 
an unreal thing, in order to throw light on what truly is. 

But for us this has become now a serious problem — the question 
of universal automatism, which of course has not yet been 
reached, not by a long shot, but which is there somehow in the 
background, and a radical change in human life, perhaps incomparable 
to any change ever achieved before, where human labor would no 
longer be necessary because there would be automatons who would 
do all the labor. For Aristotle that is a negative assumption, 
a negative one, and a tacit one, of his whole doctrine. That 
such a state of affairs is absolutely impossible — that there 
will always be a necessity for work, hard work, and therefore 
for whole classes of society who have no leisure proper. That 
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will cone out later on* Now a little bit later, in 125^a, 
Article 13, when he Bums up what ia the nature of the slave i 

Student* "These considerations therefore make clear the nature 
of the slave and his essential quality* One who is a human 
being belonging by nature not to himself, but to another, is 
by nature a slave, end a person is a human being belonging to 
another if being a nan, ho is an article of property, and an 
article of property is an instrument for action separable from 
its own*" 


Strauss* Separable — not like the hand, for example, which is 
not separable* Go on* 

Students "But wo must next consider whether or not anyone exists 
who is by nature of this character, and whether it is advantageous 
and just for anyone to be a slave, or whether on the contrary all 
slavery is against nature," 


Straussi Now let us here consider Aristotle's position* He 
had first shown what he says is the nature of the slave, and 
what his faculty, his function, is, and then ho raises the 
question — is there any such a slave. The question whether 
there are natural slaves is discussed after the natural n2^ve 
has been dofinca. Now therefore here nature jTiwSij Do used, 
a somewhat different meaning, because it is not yot certain 
whether there arc cuch things as natural slaves* One can speak 
for example also of the nature of artifacts* Aristotle, in"his 
Ethics , speaks of tragedy having reached at a certain point its 
nature, having become complete tragedy* Now in this wide sense 
one can say even of non-natural things that they have nature* 
This is what this usage implies* Now go on. 


Student* "And it is not difficult either to discern the answer 
by theory or to discern it empirically* Authority and subordina¬ 
tion are conditions not only inevitable, but also expedient* 

In some cases things are marked out from the moment of birth 
to rule or to be ruled, and there aro many varieties, both of 
rulers and of subjects, end the higher the type of tho subject, 
the loftier is the nature of the authority exercised over them* 
For example, to control tho human being is a higher thing than 
to tame a wild beast* For the higher the type of the parties 
to tho porformneo of & function, the higher is the function! 
and when one party rules, end mother is ruled, there is a 
function performed be^een then. Because in ever?/ composite 
thing where a plurality cf parts, whether continuous or discreet, 
is combined to make a sir.rlc common whole, there is always found 
a ruling end a subject factor. This characteristic of living 
things is present in them as an outcome of the whole of nature, 
since even in things that do not partake of life, there is a 
ruling principle, as in the case of the musical scale." 


Strauss* Now let us wait here one second. Now what Aristotle 
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says here is this — that order, and that means for Aristotle 
always subordination and supraordination, is a universal, 
natural phenomenon, and this is not only necessary so that 
'-there be natural things, but is also good, useful. No multitude 
can ever unite without a distinction of rulers and ruled, and 
^ that means not only no human multitude, but any multitude — 
even a multitude of atoms, if there were such a thing, according 
^to Aristotle, could not unite without soae hierarchy, and thsra 
would be some atom, or combination of atoms, as the ruling 
ingredient. In other words, (inaudible), the absence of rule, 
is altogether impossible. I mention atomism not by accident, 

Thsra is a doctrine which was developed long before Aristotle's 
time, and he knew it of course, and here we have a notion 
which excludes hierarchy in any form, and therefore the doctrines 
of the 17th and 18th centuries were frequently called by their 
opponents atomistic doctrines. They treated human individuals 
equal in a way that there could be no order, no government 
established through them or above them. 

Nature as a whole ie hierarchical in order, and therefore human 
government fits into that whole naturally. When he mentions 
in passing, to rule over better things, a better rule, (inaudible) 
also a value judgment, still recognized by many (inaudible) common 
sense. When they say for someone running for elective office, 
he couldn't get himself elected do^rcatcher, they imply that to 
rule dogs — a dogcatciier rules dogs — is less than to rule 
human beings. Whether it is true is another matter, but it is 
surely not something which should surprise us. 

Now we must skip quite a bit — to 1254b, 

Student 1 "Again the same holds good between man and the other 
animals. Tame animals are superior in their nature to wild 
animals, yet for all the former it is advantageous to be ruled 
by man since this gives them security,’* 

Strauss 1 Now is this not one of these disgraceful statements ^7 
of Aristotle, which seems to imply that poor domesticated dogs / 
are superior to such a magnificent creature like a panther, & 
tiger, a lion. Is this not absurd? Now what does Aristotle 
mean by this? (inaudible) no sense of the beauty of these 
(inaudible) creatures. Or was he sufficiently close to nature 
to have a healthier respect for that dangerous character — 
what was it? What Aristotle has in mind is this — a ruled 
animal living with man in this way participates in reason — 
in a very poor way because he doesn't have reason proper, but 
in a way he does. From the point of view of a wild dog, or 
any other wild animal, to be housebroken may not be a virtue -- 
you know they wouldn't care to be housebroken, but in fact the 
housebroken dog complies with certain principles of decency, of 
propriety, which he cannot as such appreciate. He's not allowed 
to think, but he complies in fact» therefore, they are (inaudible). 
So in other words Aristotle is wholly unromantic — wholly 
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unromantic* Yss • • • 

Student! Could one Imply that ha could make the inference in 
fact that nan who (inaudible) to be masters — does man who has 
a weak soul favor by taking him into his household and protecting 
him because he being the equivalent of the tame animal • • • 

Straussi How wait • * • if he is borne for better things, you 
do sn injustice to him. Aristotle does not mean that we should 
coddle one another* If someone for some reason wishes to gat 
rid of all responsibility, and only be fed and clothed and 
housed conveniently, and is a rather despicable (ir.audiblo), we 
would say, end one should not tolerate it if he can do better 
things* He could do other things* If he can't do anything with 
his life, as he thinks, then his betters should teach him* 

Now from this subject which we just read, Aristotle turns rather 
soon to the people who are by nature slaves* What are they? 

Let us continue where we left off* 

Student! ''Also, as between the sexes, the male is by nature • • • " 

Strauss! No, no, no • • • (Laughter) Oh, yes, I'm sorry* We 
do not wish to prevent the discussion of this delicate subject* 

Studcnti " * * « curperlor and the female inferior — the male 
ruler and tho female subject* The sane must also necessarily 
apply in the case of mankind generally* Therefore, all man that 
differ as widely as the soul does from the body, and the human 
being from tho lower animal, and this is the condition of those 
whose function is tho use of the body, and from whom this is the 
best that is forthcoming* These are by nature slaves, for whom 
to be governed by this kind of authority is advantageous, inasmuch 
as it is advantageous to the subject things already mentioned, 
for he is by nature a slave who is capable of belonging to 
another, end that is why ho does so belong, and who participate# 
in reason so far as to apprehend it, but not to possess it*” 

Strauss! That is the crucial point of tho definition of the 
natural slave. He participates in reason to the extent of ^ 
apprehending it, which implies.that a dog, even tho brightest j 
dog, does not apprehend reason* Now what is the proof of it?' '> 
Aristotle is right on this point* You may train a dog as well 
as you can* Ho will not perceive the difference between your 
saying "bring mo four pieces of wood" md bring mo five pieces 
of wood, or even if yen eay — I don't rpeak of such high numbers 
as 44* Tho Slav© can hear the difference, can understand it* 

To that extent, he can perceive reason? he can porcoiv© human 
discourse, although ho io unacCa to produce it in a significant 
way himself* And ho odds here the other animals that obay not 
by perceiving reason, but by feelings, meaning fear, (inaudible), 
but not understanding what ia said. 

Now there is another point ~ a difficulty which rs shall 
discuss • • • yos? 
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Student. I have a question. A slave who rebels and who does 
not understand his natural position and sees behind taking 
orders, is he a slave any more? 

Strauss« It all depends. I mean he may be a vicious beast, 
so to speak. 

Student! But he may just see the system. (Laughter) 

Straussi For example, if he were able to argue fundamentally 
as Aristotle makes here some other people argue against slavery, 
then of course he would be a rational being and should not be a 

slave. 

Student! (Inaudible) argument (inaudible) a little bit better 
than his master. 

Straussi That is a point. The question is this. We cannot 
pursue that now. I will therefore, in order to prevent that 
some people either engender or preserve a prejudice already 
engendered against Aristotle, I would like to say one thing 
about the Aristotelian teaching on slavery. This will be the 
end of this meeting. 

Aristotle asserts that only natural slaves may bo rightfully 
enslaved, and the natural slave is a man who cannot guide his 
own mind, because he is too dumb, and also (inaudible) lacks 
self-control (inaudible). I knew such a man once in my life 
in this country — in New York, and he was not a slave, because 
such an institution has not been established in the state of 
New York for a long time, for a very long time. But he was 
in a state institution, and could be loaned from there for 
very simple work,which he did, for example, he could paint a 
wall with the same color, no so faculty of discernment was 
required. So he could do that, but he was completely unable to 
control his desire for beer, and wherever he could find beer, he 
drank it, irregardless of the quantity, and then he could no 
longer work. So he needed a man, or a body of men, who protected 
him against himself. That was, in this case, the city of New 
Yorki it could in principle also have been (inaudible). 

Now we come to a serious point. If the natural slave is a n 
fellow, or like say (inaudible) in Shakespeare's Tempest , an ^ 7 
individual to whom you can say very strong, or otherwise he 
could never be — now bring me four trunks of (inaudible) — 
one, two, three, four — he could do that. But this usefulness 
would be very limited, and therefore when we come to Book VII, 
when Aristotle takes up slavery as it is in practice, even from 
the best city, you will see that these are men who are to be 
kept content with their condition by being promised emancipation. 
Now this Is utterly impossible. In the case of natural slaves, 
they cannot possibly become emancipated. This is one of the 
most serious questions regarding Aristotle's Politics . Cue 
cannpt, on the basis of having read this one page here, say 
Aristotle is a fascist, or whatever people say today, or a 
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damned^reactionary, which he was in a way • • • 
but thie dees not exhaust in any way the issue, 
point we begin next time. 


% 


(laughter) 
So at this 



lecture III 

Aristotle's Politics, October 9* 1967 


Row let ae remind you of two points which cast* up last tin*, end 
were not sufficiently discussed* The first is when Aristotle 
speaks of slavery, and also cm other occasions, ho speaks of ^7 
the twofold purpose ©f the di^^issinn — of a practical one, you j 
could cay, end a theoretical one* Now this can and must bo J 

enlarged on the basis of what Aristotle Bays at the beginning 
of the Bthie ? on his purpose, iSsw the heroes of the Ethics , the 
proper heroes, are wail bred men, gentlemen, as one can say* 

It is a Greek word — Knlokagnthia* So in other words, these 
are people to nhzn Aristotle do^s not have to prove that on® 
enght to live decently, because they know it from home, from 
their upbringing* So gentlemen as gentlemen are the heroes* 

And then of course there are also people of another kind, and 
these are the purely theoretical msn, let us say for simplicity's 
sake, the philosophers* Now whether the philosophers are by 
definition gentlemen or not is one of the most difficult questions* 
We must see what we can learn about that* But surely the' 
philosopher ns Philosopher h?.c ?, concern, namely a concern 
with understanding, v-nzch the gentlemen as gentlemen do not have*-. 
The same duality or duplicity, of course, is also to be expected ^ 
regarding the audience of the Politics * 

New the second point which must have struck all of you, either 
because you have already road Aristotle, and maybe more force¬ 
fully if you have never read Aristotle before. That is his 
speaking of nature* When he speaksi The polls is natural, and 
man is by nature a political j-niral, and there are man who are 
slaves by nature and others who are free men by nature* Now 
what dees he mean thero by nature? 

In our century, there is a thing in the word which calls itself 
naturalism, and I suppose you have heard that word before* 

Aristotle Is not a naturalist. A naturalist is a man who says, 
everything that is is natural, and that is denied by Aristotle. 

In the first place, there are things that are not natural — 
the artifacts, A desk is not a natural thing* It is made by 
a natural being called man, but it is not in itself natural* 
Secondly, nomos, which means mostly in the text laws, but which 
also has the meaning conventions, things ©n which men agree, 
are also not natural. They are only by virtue of an agreement* 

For example, that the monetary unit should be a dollar consisting 
of a hundred cents, or a pound consisting of twenty shillings, 
and so on* You cannot understand from the nature of the American 
people, or the climate, or what have you, but this is a settlement 
arbitrarily made at a given tine, and iu valid only by virtue 
of this arbitrary settlement* This is the convention* 

Then, perhaps most important, among the natural thinga, there 
is a distinction xo bo Rtaua bevveen whax is natural emphatically 
or perhaps (inaudible), and not so* I read to you a passage 

which we read last time — "Tim poliw is by nature, since also 
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the first associations, meaning family, household, and village 
ar© by nature, for the polis is the end of those first asso¬ 
ciations, but nature is the end, for as everything is when 
the genesis, when the coming into being has been completed, 
this we say is the nature of everything, be it a man, a horse, 
a house," So that is to say a colt is not yet a horse. It 
has not yet reached the nature of the horse. It is defective 
as a horse, or a decrepit mare is also not a horse without 
qualification, but is defective for the opposite reason for 
which the colt is defective, 

And other things, and also the statement which we have read, 
and which a lady wanted to bring up today — we will probably 
bring it up — that Aristotle thinks in humankind, men are 
superior to the women. You were the one who found the difficulty 
with that? 

Studenti The reason I brought that up was for something else, 
though. The use of the assumption and the analogy between 
the men are superior to women, and then going from that step 
to some men are by nature superior to others. Now if one is 
by convention, then certainly the other could have been by 
convention, too, 

Straussi By all means. No. I don't wish to defend Aristotle 
for (inaudible) his somewhat unpleasant statement. (Laughter) 

I use it only as an example for the time being (inaudible) the 
same distinction between what is more perfect and therefore 
natural to a higher degree than the (inaudible), Whether he 
is right or wrong is not now the question. 

Nature is for Aristotle — and 1*11 say this only once in this 
class, and I apologise for the use of the obscene expression, 
but I have to do it, otherwise you cannot understand it. Nature 
is for Aristotle, in a sense it is a (inaudible). Natural things 
tend toward something. You see it most clearly in the phenomenon 
of growth — a plant .or an animal growing towards a term of 
growth, and then after having reached it, it will decay sooner 
er later. Therefore, the ends are natural. They are in the ^ 
natural phenomena themselves. So, in other werds, the question ! 
doesn't arise whether there is anything good. What is good is j 
what natural (beings as natural beings aim at. (Inaudible) aiming 
at, striving everywhere. Aristotle finds it even in points 
where today noone would find it, for example, the fall of a 
heavy body. Aristotle sees there a tendency of the bodies toward 
the center of the earth. For Aristotle, that is a phenomenon 
that the natural is good. The most striking difference between 
medem thought and Aristotelian thought is thisi that this 
fundamental assumption is being questioned in modem times. 
Melville, in one of his novels, notes — has a man, a preacher, 
speak of the goodness of nature, and then a fellow who is on 
the boat on which the preacher makes his sermon says well, my 
eyes are by nature very bad — I owe my ability to see to an 
oculist in Philadelphia — and you can replace this with an 
infinite variety of other examples for the same effect. What 
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would Aristotle soy to it? He weuld say, of course, nature 
is not in all cases — it doesn't in all cases achieve its 
goals* but what does that oculist in Philadelphia do? 

Studenti He imitated, 

Strausst Exactly. He took a healthy eye, a natural eye, as 
the model for remedying the defects of this unsatisfactory eye. 
But in modem times, that has become mere and more a question 
and this questioning has reached its climax in Kant — the 
question of the goodness of nature, and all the later development 
including all present-day things are ultimately based on that 
Kantian question. 

Now every man, we can say, is a product of a natural process, 
like ©very ether natural being. He could not have come into 
being by mere accident. As we are taught today, at least 
tacitly, if evolution at a given moment had been a bit different, 
there would never have been a man, and this would not have meant 
anything for the whole as a whole. For Aristotle, that is in 
no way true. Kan is, for Aristotle, the center of the earth — 
in a way the center of the whole universe. At least in this 
sense, according to Aristotle, the human soul is in a manner 
everything. The human soul alone is open to everything that 
is. Neither the soul of brutes, nor the soul of a god, who 
weuld have no sense perception, and therefore not be open to 
sensitively-perceived things. 

This (inaudible) universe — the earth overarched by heaven — 
is, according to Aristotle, eternal, has not come into being, 
and will net perish ever. This is most difficult for us to — 
net to accept because we are told and (inaudible) for powerful 
reasons for many centuries, that the visible unit of earth 
has come into being and will perish again. In order to see the 
plausibility of Aristotle's suggestion, you must understand 
and think of only one question. According to the view both of 
the Bible and of modem science, there was a first man, or some 
first men. That is te say, a human beings or some human beings 
not generated by human beings. Now, according to the Bible, 
created by God, According te modern science, coming out of 
some kind of apes or whatever — a new kind of species not 
generated by beasts of the same species. We never have seen 
a human being who was not generated by human beings. We must 
now assume that there was now such a genesis — such a generation 
of human beings by non-human beings. (Inaudible) common sense 
you see on the side of Aristotle, but common sense is not 
necessarily always right. This is the minimum we must know 
about Aristotle*s general view ef nature, if we want to follow 
any particular statement. Yes , . • 

Studenti I was going to ask a question relevant to this 
question. At different times Aristctl* seems to use the word, 
and mean by the word nature something different. When he says 
the polls is natural, he means that it is the teles of man, 
and only in the palis can man achieve a certain degree of per- 
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fection. On the ether hand, when he uses the word nature to 
say that a man is, by nature, a slave, he seems to be using 
it in a different sense. That is, there seems to be some 
biological implication to this notion. For this reason — 
in one passage he saysi "Men are only justly slaves, or should 
be slaves who are slaves by nature." Now if nature were taken 
in the teleological sense, this sentence would bo taught [tautological] 
i dl ogic gl r, that is, only those people who should be slaves 
are those people who should be slaves. My question is this. 

If the statement about slaves being natural is in fact a 
biological one, to what degree would any possible, say modern 
scientific evidence, regarding the question of whether there 
is such a thing as natural inequality, or not, be relevant to 
Aristotle's discussion of slavery, indeed to his entire enter¬ 
prise? 

Straussi Is the first point of this — with what right do you 
make a distinction in Aristotle between a biological and a non- 
bielogical statement? 

Student 1 I'm not sure I have any (inaudible). 

Straussi I think not the slightest. But let us drop this. 

And now if, just as evidence supporting evolution is very 
irrelevant for Aristotle's doctrine of the eternity of the 
universe, evidence regarding the natural equality of men would 
be irrelevant. In other words, if one could show that there 
are never any human beings who fulfill the conditions which the 
natural slave, according to Aristotle, must fulfill, then 
Aristotle is refuted on this point. But this can never be 
done because there are such people who do that. The question 
Is enly what should be done with them? Should they be made 
slaves er should they be made inmates of special houses, like 
the one in New York that I spoke of. 

Studenti Yes, but the question is also, strictly speaking, 
whether these people — this is perhaps an unanswerable question — 
whether these people are slaves by birth, or whether an argument 
might not be made that their inferior mentality is a product of 
two hundred years of environment. 

Strauss* Surely. It could be made. It's necessary to make it. 

The only thing one can say is that if people, on the basis of 
their prejudices or ideologies, or whatever you call it, assert 
the question must not be raised — that's the only impossible 
position to take. But the other one, whether in a given case, 
inequality may not be due to environmental factors, rather 
than to birth, must always be raised. Only to believe that 
we know our priority in every case of inequality, this must 
be traced to environmental factors. That is a prejudice. How 
do we know? There is no intrinsic difficulty in assuming 
natural inequality — strictly (inaudible) a question. Aristotle 
living today would say that, I think. 
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Studenti But then in % cense the whole question of slavery 
and much ef the (inaudible) in which Aristotle is engaged is, 
let's say, the findings of modern science are relevant to his 
enterprise and, in fact, potentially would discredit it# 

Straussi Net quite. The slavery question is complicated in 
Aristotle himself. If we speak ef natural inequality, if you 
have a family ef say five boys, and they have different degrees 
ef intelligence, from the same parents and brought up in the 
same manner, new assuming the brightest is the oldest, and then 
someone might say yes, the eldest side has certain advantages 
which the other children don't have, and hence the environment 
explains why he is the brightest# 

Then you find another family ef five boys, and there the fourth 
is the brightest# Then that would seem to show that this 
hypothesis about the advantages enjoyed by the oldest was 
unexplained# I think ordinary experience which we all have 
and which perhaps a teacher is supposed to have in a mere 
obvious way than many ether people, is that there are people 
whe are gifted to different degrees, or intelligent to different 
degrees, that doesn't mean that those who have straight A's are 
the brightest and those who have straight D's are the most 
stupid, because straight D's may be straight D's because they 
do not wish to be bored in classrooms and want to do something 
else. That goes without saying# There is no such mechanical 
device for judging intelligence# (Inaudible*) The question is 
whether that is in any way politically relevant* Should people 
say ef the highest degree of intelligence ten volts, of the ’ vA ' 
second degree eight volts, and so on and so on, and the lowest 
only one volt. This would lead to terrible complications, and 
was never seriously suggested by anybody. 

The theoretical question — is thore inequality among human 
beings? — I think on the basis ef ordinary observation be 
answered in the affirmative, just as there are obvious differences 
regarding bodily strength and agility and so on. 

Student* I agree with that. I don't mean to prolong this, but 
to say that there are obviously inequalities begs the question, 
because the question is whether there are inequalities by nature. 

Strauss* All right. But as I said before, there is no reason 
to assume that some of these inequalities are natural, clearly 
natural. But the question is, in given cases, there may be a 
doubt# Is this inequality natural, or infused by, as people 
call it, society. Then, therefore, society is responsible. 

You can see also why the Aristotelian position is so interesting, 
because Aristotle is as aware as a natural target, in this great 
fight between the people who say the inequalities, the politically 
interesting inequalities, are natural. Therefore, the actual 
stratification of society is justified by nature. That is what 
the conservatives or the reactionaries said. Then you have 
people who deny that and say no, that is merely due to a long 
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misuse, (inaudible) sheer feres, violence, and that must be 
eerreeted, Aristetle is the clearest and meet ebvieus repre¬ 
sentative ef this new rejected view. But the question is 
whether we new de net reject Aristotle's pesitien too 
unqualifiably on the basis net ef scientific evidence, but 
ef eur likes er dislikes. Yes , , , 

Studenti I think that Aristetle made the point that if the 
difference' between men could be shewn to be as great as the 
difference between soul and body, that an argument could be 
made for the existence of slavery. In other words, just as 
the soul should be master of the body • , • you keep using the 
example ef inmates in mental institutions — mental defectives 
ef some sort. Now it seems to me that this is the easiest 
sort of example to cheese, and I think medically one might 
make an argument that better use could be made of these people 
in terras of their own development than to turn them into slaves. 
But certainly yeu can't have an institution of slavery based 
upon that very small number of people in asylums, 

Straussi I fully agree with you, I think I made this point, 
that when Aristotle later on speaks about the institution of 
slavery as it works or would work in a good society, he contra¬ 
dicts his teaching at the beginning of the work. So the 
difficulty is within Aristotle himself. That leads to further 
questions for which we now are net prepared, but we shall take 
up in time. 

Studenti With regard te _'s question, I would think that 

scientific evidence regarding -Hie biological equalities or 
inequalities of men would be somewhat irrelevant to the question 
of slavery, because Aristotle would still say well, take somebody 
who is twelve years old, or fifteen years old, I don't care 
whether er net he is the way he is because he was raised wrong, 
or because he was biologically defective. The question is, what 
are we going to do with him now? 

Strauss* Sure. But on the other hand, if people (inaudible) 
did not exist in Aristotle's time, but they might have existed, 
would have said all right, new you can't change that anymore. 

But what about the future? Of the country,of the race? Must 
one take precautionary measures as this will not happen again? 
Say, if someone who is rather dumb, but who has an excellent 
heme background and is therefore quite good, according to 
ordinary standards, now would not a boy who did not have such 
an excellent background, home background, but is by nature 
superior, if he were given the same kind of care, would he not 
be much better, and therefore should we net make a kind of 
selection according to nature. 

Now let me try te state the principle as clearly as I can. 
Aristotle does not assert, of course, that all actual social 
stratification is reasonable, just, but he says on the whole 
that actual stratifications correspond to the natural stratifi- 1 
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cations, There are injustices, but they cannot be helped 
and the injustice implied in a radical change would be much 
greater than to bear with the actual justice. That one can 
say. In this sense, Aristotle was as conservative a man as 
there ever was one. There is no doubt about that. Yes . • • 

Student! I’m net quite sure I have this straight, but if you 
assume that slavery is natural, that is it’s a natural insti¬ 
tution to some people, and then you also assume that a natural 
or best man is a man who is not a slave, who is able to control 
his appetites, his passions, and is at least passably intelligent, 
then you have a problem because a slave is obviously a man, and 
yet ho is an imperfect man. Therefore, we have something that 
is natural that is also imperfect, 

Strausst That is implied in the teleological concept ef nature, 
natural processes, if we can use that term, tend toward an end. 
They do not always roach that end. Wherever there are natural 
things, there are also defective beings of the same kind, 
whether they are trees, or beasts, or men, and that cannot 
be helped. 

Student* What I was going to say is related to this. Assuming 
that it is impossible for the slave to achieve full human 
goodness. In the last part ©f the (inaudible), h& talks about 
the slave’s moral goodness, and it its non merely a question 
of degress of inequality, that is, some people are a little 
bit better or even a great deal better, but by stating that 
there is a natural class of slaves, it is a qualitatively 
different kind of human goodness that is open to them, 

Strausst There is no contradiction. We come to that passage. 

We will discuss it. There are some apparent difficulties. 

Student! I have a question about the distinction between nature 
and (inaudible). First, is there any conventional action 
performed by animals other than men? 

Strauss* No, There is the assumption that convention presupposes 
agreement, I mean it doesn’t have to be a formal agreement — 
sign on the dotted line, but some exchange of views, and that 
moans speech. Therefore, only human beings can make a convention. 
In ether words, if a species of birds, let mo say, in one country 
or in ono continent, differs from the birds in (inaudible), the 
same species in another continent, (inaudible), that would be 
from Aristotle’s point of view a natural difference, to be 
explained in terms of the climate, ecology, or what have you. 

But if we find human beings living on the same continent, and 
they may be close neighbors, who have very different customs, 
which cannot bo traced to a difference in the natural (inaudible), 
then Aristotle would say that the reasonings which their legis¬ 
lators made differ, and this difference ie due xo the fact same 
at a certain point simply tos3ed coins in favor of one lin* of 
action rather than another. (Inaudible.) It must be decided ono 
way. But it is convention, Englishmen are not more lefthanded 
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•r righthanded than the Frenchmen, I don't knew whether someone 
ever made a study about why the English have left driving and 
why the continental people enjoy right driving# 

Students If a community, let's say of philosophers, made a 
decision based upon their understanding of nature, in other 
words, net (inaudible) a decision to act together in a certain 
way, would Aristotle consider that action as conventional? 

Strauss* To the extent to which it is met — say let us meet 
tomorrow at 3*00 to have another discussion — surely it is an 
agreement# Yes • • • 

Student* If in a pelis the institutien ef slavery were based 
on something ether than nature, what would Aristotle recommend 
for the health of the polls in regard to slavery? 

Strauss* That is hard to say, I mean he would say ~ he makes 
a statement in the Ethics abeut that# That corresponds more er 
less to what Plato Bays In the Laws . You cannot be a friend 
with a slave as slave, but yeu can be a friend with him insofar 
as ho is a human being# That means there is no reason whatever 
why a slave, a conventional slave that is, should not be on the 
highest level ef any free man of the society. There is not the 
slightest difficulty with that# Quite a few of the Greek — rats 
classical philosophers were slaves from time to time. 

An entirely different question 1 b whether the institution of 
slavery should bo abolished. The question of the individual 
slave is simply that of — if you have a slave and (inaudible) 
that he should be the slave and you the master, you cannot always 
emancipate him# This is one thing, and the abolition of the 
institution of slavery is entirely different. There would have 
been many reasons in their minds against that, because their 
whele society rested on slavery# It would have meant, not a 
political, but a social revolution, and this was taken as — 
they were much more apprehensive of change than we were# We 
will find this subject discussed by Aristotle in the third book# 
The whole question of change# Modem men are much more hopeful 
regarding change than the ancient men, and especially Aristotle# 
Men who were slaves can be presumed at all times that they were 
displeased with their being slaves. That's elementary# But 
this does not mean a principle opposition to slavery. If a 
fellow from southern Russia was captured in a slave hunt and 
brought down to Greeca, of course he cursed these people and 
hated them and wished the worst on them, but to put it the 
other way around — namely that the Greek would have been captured 
by his tribe, he would be delighted to have another man's 
neighbor at his disposal. 

Everyone likes to be maltreated. That goes without saying. 

But that doesn't moan that he opposes maltreating of human 
beings as a matter of principle. Now stated a little bit mere 
precisely, and limiting ourselves to slavery, to dislike being 
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a slave is, I suppose, common ta all elaves, but that doesn't 
naan that these same claves would appase the institution of 
slavery if they were the masters. Sa if same people believe 
that there was a kind ef left, in classical antiquity liberals 
wha appased slavery in the way in which John Locke apposed 
slavery, but are there such people? There were people wha 
denied the natural character ef slavery. We know this from — 
Aristotle. But this does not prove at all that they proposed 
the abolition af slavery and proposed it as a practical measure. 
Yes? 

Student* I'm still questioning hew slaves can be natural if 
the only connection between a slave and a non-slave is the 
fact that one got captured. In other wards, that same person 
lived ... 

Strauss* My dear — Aristotle says these are conventional slaves, 
not natural slaves. Welcome ta that right away. Yes? 

Student* I wandered about the naturalness of man versus the 
naturalness af mast other natural things insofar as it seems 
that perfection af man seems ta occur much less frequently, 
according ta Aristotle, than in the rest ef nature. (Inaudible) 
count most perfect men on the fingers af one hand, whereas that 
does net seem to be the case with respect to the rest of nature* 

Strauss* Not applying very subtle standards, but true standards, 
meet horses, if they grow up, will be perfectly healthy horses. 

In the case of dogs, I hesitate to say, because they have 
created such absurd breeds, that one cannot make nature 
responsible far that. (Laughter) But in the case af man, 
one could say — well, sometimes politicians, when they speak 
ta an assembly, they take for granted that almost all constituents 
are goad men. Don't they? The goad people of Gary, Indiana, 
or wherever the place may be. So in a certain crude way, is it 
not true that most people, most human beings, are normal, also 
morally normal. If the temptations are not very great, they 
are decent and this kind of thing, and the slight dishonesties 
they commit are not taken very seriously. It depends on how 
you look at it. If you take a strict standard, then it is 
different. Then you arrive at the conclusion which AriBtotle 
arrived that men who are really good men, ©r to use again the 
equivalent of the Greek expression, perfect gentlemen, are 
relatively a small percentage of the population, surely. 

If you go even beyond perfect gentlemen to the highest kind 
of man, the wise man, (inaudible). Yes, that is so, and it is 
probably connected with the fact that the soul of man is much 
more complex thing than the soul of a horse. Therefore, con¬ 
nected with that, the perfection of the human soul is much 
rarer to find than the perfection of the soul ©r the body of 
any other being. There would be no difficulty in that because 
it has a natural reason. 
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Studenti But it seems te me that at that peint man's nature 
t hecemes almest a thing unte itself — I mean really distinctly 

* unique ameng the rest ef nature • • • 

Strausst This is deuhtless true, and I think Aristetle never 
denies that. When he says soul, meaning the human seul, is 
in a manner all things, he meant that man is in a manner the 
center ef the universe* He meant that. Other peeple have used 
the expression that man is a microcesm in the macreceem, and 
ef course we have a very easy reply te that. It is just foolish 
human pride. If an elephant could speak, he would say that the 
elephant is -- but the elephants cannot speak, and so perhaps, 
if it is pride, the fact that man alene can be proud would 
prove the radical difference between man and the beasts. 

Students But the distinctien between whe speaks and who does 
net speak historically, er in terms ef evolution, is one of 
degree and net ef qualitative difference, 

Straussi What do you mean by speak — literally er what? 

Studenti I'm net sure what I mean, 

Strauss t Do you mean the difference between a deg and a man? 

Student! Let's say what modern science would consider a nan 
a certain amount ef billions ©i* years age. The only reason I 
? raise this question is again in line with what I raised before, 

The general problem I have is understanding in what way modem 
science er modem physics is relevant er irrelevant te the 
assumptions which Aristetle makes, 

Strauss! That is difficult te answer. Generally stated, it is 
very relevant. As everyone I believe today admits, that there 
is such a thing like evolution, evolution meaning the genesis 
ef species out ef other species. This didn't exist as a doctrine 
in classical antiquity* Today we have te accept it, although 
we may be very doubtful whether it is a universal key, as it 
is thought to be by some peeple. But we must admit that. That 
is very important, without any question. Neene in his senses 
can say that Aristotle's teaching, as he stated it, is true 
on every peint. Even in the middle ages, people did net cay 
that, enly for the reasens that they alse believed in the Bible, 
and therefore ceuld net accept Aristotle's eternity of tho 
universe. The question is, however, whether Aristotle's 
teaching regarding man in particular, regardless ef where man 
comes from, whether man is the product ef such an evolution, er 
whether man was always, man has a certain nature. That is what 
Aristetle asserts, and nature means alse, what is sometimes 
rendered in translation, that man is essentially different from 
all ether beings. There may be — and it is impossible to 
understand therefore man in terms of non-human beings, and 
| in particular of subhuman beings, and therefore also in particular 

impossible to understand political phenomena in terms of* 
subpolitical phenomenon, say economic or whatever it may be. 
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This, one can say, is the crucial thesis ef Aristetlc's (inaudible). 
There are essential differences within beings. The -meet important 
phenomenon regarding beings is that whatever is belengs te a 
kind t»r class, even if it is the enly member of the kind er 
class. That is anether question. These kinds and classes 
were called by Plate eide. Ideas. This is the crucial and 
characteristic (inaudible) ef Socrates and his followers Plate 
and Aristotle. That is the most striking difference between 
them and eur present-day thought, although we are tee much heirs 
te that tradition that we do net speak ef the (inaudible) ef 
human nature, without making clear that when we speak of human 
nature, we mean a human nature essentially different from the 
nature ef a deg, ef a lien, er whatever else it might be. 

Studenti When Aristotle spoke ef the essential difference ef 
man, (inaudible) mentioned that his ability te speak and commu¬ 
nicate was ene ef the basic differences which distinguished him 
from ether beings. Would he change his definition today, when 
we knew, for example, that whales can talk te each ether, 
porpoises can talk te each ether, bulls have political orga¬ 
nizations, and many kinds ef animal life do have these speech 
(inaudible) and organization. 

Strauss i Aristotle knew ef bees and ants — he mentioned them 
in this connection. He knew also that animals give sounds, 
but he denies them speech. Now let us reread this passage. 

Studentt 1253a» Article 10. "And why man is a political animal 
in a greater measure than any bee or any gregarious animal is 
clear. For nature, as we declare, dees nothing without purpose, 
and man alone ef the animals possesses speech. The mere voice, 
it is true, ccn indicate pain and pleasure, and therefore is 
possessed by the other animals as well, for their nature has 
been developed se far as te have sensations as te what is 
painful and pleasant, and te signify these sensations te ene 
anether. But speech is designed te indicate the advantageous 
and the harmful, and therefore also the right and the wrong. 

For it is the special property of man, in distinction from the 
other animals, that he alone has perception ef geed and bad, 
and right and wrong, and the other moral qualities, and it is 
partnership in these things that makes a household and a city." 

Straussi So the question would be whether the animals you have 
in mind (inaudible) communicate by sounds something te each 
ether — maybe warning ef danger. 

Student! I thought that recent studies on animals such as 
the porpoises — that it wasn’t just sounds of dangers, but 
that the porpoises themselves have a very advanced form of 
communication between them, as far as we know — and that they 
can think more than just danger, and perhaps they do know, in 
their own world, the difference between right and wrong. 

Obviously, man has a more developed form . • . 
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Straussi But then the question is this. Assuming for a moment 
that there is only more or less, would there not oe at a 
certain point on this scale from the less to the more a 
difference of kind? 

Studentt Certainly. 

Straussi That’s the point. That is the point which Aristotle 
is here concerned, and Aristotle lays a point on this. Logos, 
speech, as distinguished from sounds, is a peculiarity of man. 

Man can say “I am a human being." A deg can never say B I am 
a dog." His barking may mean all kinds ef things, and all kinds 
ef interesting things, but he can never be speech, articulate 
speech. 

Student! Can man ever live by nature in the sense that an 
animal lives by nature? Is the nature ef man such that he 
must semehew (inaudible! by cenventien? 

Strauss! Surely he needs some kinds ef artifacts in the first 
plaee. 

Student! Yes. A deg (inaudible) lives by nature, right? 

Straussi Yes. Sure. 

Student! No matter what a deg dees, it's in line with (inaudible). 
But man — no matter what a man does, it is in line with what 
the man decides te de. Ne matter hew he decides. 

Straussi Then yeu ceuld say that there are quite a few animals 
which build something, like nests, shelters ef sort, as men 
build houses. But the difference would be between these 
natural artifacts, say made by a spider, and the human artifacts, 
which is possible only through tho use ef reason, and formerly 
people said they do that by "instinct," a terra which I believe 
is new obsolete, partly because people would like te transform 
the essential difference into a difference of degree. 

Student! Could you cay that a thing’s nature largely depends 
upon what it does best, or what thing it does better than 
anything else. For instance, man in a sense is the best 
political animal, the most successful. Now if there were a 
race, cay on Mars, which had a better political society than 
tho ones we have, you could say that tho Martians wore political 
animals • • • 

Straussi Yes, but tho question would bo whether the Martians 
were not human boings. That would be the first question. And 
a simple experiment would be whether they can generate together 
with an earthly human being other human beings. But if not, 
that would be a very great, amazing surprise, as there would 
be another spocios of rational beings different from mun. 
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I think we will pestpene the discussion up te the peint when 
we knew it ie useful. (Laughter.) 

Studentt After listening te all these questions, it seems te 
we that they are net enes that are any kind ef real attack 
at the heart ef Aristetle's system. It just seems that with 
a very little reworking, given any ef this kind ef prepesed 
scientific knowledge er actual scientific knewledge, that we 
have teday er that we have in the near future, with very 
little werk he could rework this into his system without 
changing it basically. 

Strausst I don't understand you. You say what Aristotle did 
for such an admirable werk, there is a relatively small 
experiential baBis. Did>yeu mean that? 

Students Yes. 

Straus8i Sure. I believe neene denies that. Neene said here 
that Aristotle was an eld fogy. 

Studentt Several people have raised the question as te whether 
sene things, say possibly the discovery ef language in animals, 
er ether scientific discoveries that might be made, whether 
these weuld change what Aristetle weuld say. It seems that 
nene ef these things weuld basically change what he would 
They could be worked inte what he has already said. 

Strauss« That I do net knew. We weuld have te make much 
clearer than we have dene what language is, and if this' 
language as properly defined, weuld be found in seme species 
ef animals, probably species net known te Aristetle himself, 
it weuld be ef seme importance. I mean Aristetle doesn't 
come down with a revelation from Mt. Sinai. He is a human 
being who presents the best he has found out, and we must 
read it with proper respect, but also with proper criticism. 

Studenti Perhaps I didn't make myself clear with the Martians. 
What I was saying was — you can say it's true that ants have 
a sort ef political society, er baboons, but they are not 
political animals in the sense that their political societies 
are net as successful as ours. 

Straussi But that one could doubt, whether human societies 
are very successful. That is a long question, but I would 
say simply this. The simple facts that man has learned from 
animals — quite a few things, from spiders, bees — and they 
don't learn from man weuld seem te show that the capacity to 
learn, which has very much to do with reason, is radically 
different in man from what you find in any ether beast. New 
this is the last question. 

Studenti Yeu mentioned before that natural slaves still might 
net want te enter inte the natural state ef relationsh ip 
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ef a fear ef maltreatment, was that right? 

Straussi I didn't say that* I said I imagined that any slave — 
in fact, we spoke ef cenventiens then — any slave dislikes te 
he a slave, which dees net mean that he is eppesed te the 
institutien ef slavery* 

Student! My question deals with, while it might he that the 
natural slave might still he hesitant te became such a slave, 
wouldn't this in fact he sort of an indicatien if he were in 
fact a natural slave, wouldn't this he seme indicatien of his 
lack ef intelligence, that is, his inability te see that the 
natural slave relationship would he, in fact, best for him* 

It is net simply best for the master# 

Straussi Yeu mean a natural slave whe doesn't wish te be a 
slave, whe rebels against being enslaved, weuld by thi6 very 
fact prove that he's (inaudible)* That is a hard thing te say 
because also the conventional slaves weuld do it, and yeu can't 
in thiEL-way find an empirical difference between the natural 
and the conventional slave* You weuld have te be a bit mere 
specific. Think ef it in practical terms. Yeu have a natural 
and a conventional slave. Beth rebel* What is the difference 
between their rebellion — which shews that the one should be 
a slave and the ether should net be a slave* 

But I think it is wiser new te turn te the discussien ef the 
cenventienal slave, because ef this we have net spoken at all. 

We begin best in 1255a, Article 4. Se Aristotle has proven 
in his way up te this peint that there are men whe are by 
nature slaves, and that means where it is just that they be 
slaves, and also conducive te their interest as well as te 
the interest ef the masters* New we ceme te the ether school 
ef thought, which says that slavery is in all cases, unjust* 

And what do they say? 

Student! 1255a, Article 1* "But at the same time it is net 
difficult te see that these whe assert the opposite are also 
right in a manner* The fact is that the terms 'slavery' and 
'slave* are ambiguous. For there is also such a thing as a 
slave er a man that is in slavery by law.*' 

Straussi Yes. Or by conventions* Someone here wanted a 
simple illustration ef the convention — the cenventienal 
slave — that weuld be one* That is te say, this is not by 
nature, but a convention. New read te us* 

Student! "For the nemos is a sort ef agreement under which 
the things conquered in war are said te beleng te their con¬ 
querors." 

Strauss! Se in ether words, that is an agreement which people 
made-, fer geed er bad reasons, but this institutien ewes its be.ing 
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exclusively te this agreement, that net anly the inanimate 
possessions ef the vanquished weuld be taken away, but the 
vanquished themselves weuld become the preperty ef the victors. 
That is agreed upen, meaning beth sides agreed. Whoever wins, 
enslaves the ethers. There is nething immediately unjust in 
that. 

Student* "New this conventional right is arraigned by many 
jurists, just as a statesman is impeached for proposing an 
uncenstitutional measure. They say that it is monstrous if 
the person powerful enough to use force and superior in power 
is te have the victim ef,his force as his slave and Bubject. 

And even ameng the learned, seme held this view. Others held 
the ether." 

Strauss* In ether werds, what weuld these peeple say? These 
people say it is impossible — a matter ef indignation — that 
power as such should make right. The mere fact that tribe A 
wen that battle should make them the just ewners ef the members 
ef -tribe B." 

i . * 

Student* "But the reason ef this dispute and what makes the 
theories overlap is the fact that, in a certain manner, virtue, 
when it obtains resources, has in fact very great power te use 
force, and the stronger party always possesses superiority 
in something that is good. So that it is thought that force 
cannot be devoid ef goodness•" 

Strauss* Let us step here for a moment. Why are these peeple 
wrong, who simply say and believe that this settles the issue — 
that power dees net make right? In the first place, justice, 
or mere generally virtue, is, if it is preperly equipped, if 
it is sufficiently equipped te perferra virtuous actions, is 
in a manner most powerful. So the fact that tribe A vanquished 
tribe B dees net have te be traced simply te sheer superiority 
in bedily force, er the ether way around, power is never witheut 
seme superiority, without some virtue in some respect. For 
instance, military discipline. That's nething to despise. 

They may be very great abominations a given people at a given 
time, and yet military discipline and everything going with it 
is semething which one should rather imitate than despise. 

New hew does he go on? 

Student* "But that the dispute is merely abeut the justice 
ef the matter, fer it is due te the ene party holding that 
the justification of authority is goodwill, while the other 
identifies justice with the mere rule of the stronger. Because 
obviously, if these theories bo separated apart, the other 
theories have no force or plausibility at all, implying that 
the superior in goodness has no claim te rule and be master." 

Strauss* Now let us step here. New these unreasonable people 
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whe start from a simple belief that the thesis "might dees net 
make right" settles the issue. This disregards the cemplex 
relatien between pewer and right, and say it is enly a questien 
ef right, and we must whelly disregard the questien ef pewer, 
as if pewer were se simply diverced frem right. And then they 
say "right is geedwill" — well, ene ceuld almest say human 
kindness. Clearly the peeple whe enslave the ethers are net 
animated by geedwill teward the slaves. That gees witheut 
saying. New when that is that Aristotle doesn't develep here, 
(inaudible) then, they mean ef ceurse we must whelly disregard 
the questien ef pewer. There are semetimes extreme peeple, 
even in eur enlightened age, whe held this view, witheut using 
these terms. Right is geedwill, and pewer is whelly irrelevant 
as far as these matters are cencemed. The eppenents ef these 
peeple, hewever, say right is simply the rule ef the stronger, 
witheut going into the questien ef the virtue involved in 
being strong, the moral virtue. Beth are extreme and abstract 
views, and both are rejected by Aristotle. 

And new there is still another kind of people, I think ... 

i i 

Studenti "But seme persons, doing their best to cling to setae 
principle ef justice, for the nemos is a principle ef justice, 
assert that the enslavement ef prisoners ef war is just. Yet. 
at the same time, they deny the asBertien, for there is thr 
possibility that wars may be unjust in their origin, and ene 
would by no means admit that a nan that dees net deserve slavery 
can be really a slave. Otherwise, we shall have the result 
that persons reputed ef the highest nobility are slaves, and 
the descendants ef slaves, if they happen to be taken prisoners 
ef war and sold." 

Strausst So, in ether words, (inaudible) is a bit mere complicated. 
The starting point here ef Aristetle is this. There are peeple 
whe do net go into this refined questien, what is right in 
itself? Is it geedwill or is it what gees with strength, 
superiority? And say right is law. And new what dees the 
law say? The law says that peeple taken prisoners in war are 
to be enslaved, and sold into slavery. Se that is mere or less 
a position which I stressed before. When the slave is dissatisfied 
with being a slave, this dees net necessarily mean that he 
opposes institutional slavery. He enly wants it the ether 
way around. But this is net quite correct. Aristetle tells 
us something in this passage which was just read. What do 
they say? 

New first Aristetle*s criticism. Peeple taken prisoners in 
war are justly enslaved, Aristetle says that. If you want 
to be se lawful, why don’t yeu leek first whether the war as 
such was lawful. If the war was net just in the first place, 
its outcome — the enslavement of the defeated — cannot be 
lawful or just. That is number one. And secondly, what they 
•rdinarily imply is this — that they do net say by any means 
if we wen, and so yeu are eur slave. If yeu had wen, we would 
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be your slaves, and that is that. Such objectivity, if I 
may U6e this word, is very rare among human beings. Se 
they would say no, we are entitled to enslave you, but if 
you would enslave us, that would be a gross injustice, because 
we are better than you, we are by nature your superiors. 

Between Greeks and barbarians, this was the ordinary situation. 
Go on. 

Students 1255a, Article 6. "Therefore, they do not mean 
to assert that Greeks themselves if taken prisoners are 
slaves, but that barbarians are. Yet, when they say this, 
they are merely seeking for the principles of natural slavery, 
of which we spoke at the outset." 

Strauss* So these people, in ordinary discussions, take for 
granted, are compelled to make a distinction between natural 
slaves and conventional slaves, because they say Greeks may 
enslave barbarians, but barbarians may not enslave Greeks. 
Therefore, they admit what I, Aristotle, have been trying to 
say all the time — that there is a difference between the 
natural slave and the conventional slave. From this it does 
not follow that Aristotle agrees with the vulgar Greek view. 

We will find later evidence that Aristotle does not agree with 
it. He uses only these common, vulgar views as a kind ©f 
commonsensical support or rather starting palux for leading 
up to what is his view — that natural slavery is not con¬ 
ventional slavery. Now what follows regarding conventional 
slavery then? 

Student* "For they are compelled to say that there exists 
certain persons who are essentially slaves everywhere and 
certain others who are 60 nowhere, and the same also applies 
about nobility. Our nobles consider themselves noble not only 
in their own country, but everywhere. But they think that 
barbarian noblemen are only noble in their own country, which 
implies that there are two kinds of nobility, and a freedom, 
one absolute, and the other relative. As Helen says in 
Theedectesi 'But who would dare to call me menial, the 
scion of a twofold stock divine.' Yet, in so speaking, they 
make nothing but virtue and vice, the distinction between slave 
and free, the noble and the base-born. For they assume that 
just as from a man springs a man, and from a brute a brute, 
so also from good parents comes a good son. But as a matter of 
fact, nature frequently, while intending to do this, is unable 
to bring this about." 

Strauss* So, in other words, in practice matters are a bit 
complicated, and there may sometimes be a man belonging to the 
lowest segment of society who would deserve to be the absolute 
ruler of everyone else, and that can happen. But the question 
is — can you, on the basis of this occasional deficiency of 
nature , change the social order from top to bottom? Is this 
wise? Is this expedient? We will come to a discussion of that 
in Book III. Now let us read the end of this passage. 
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Studenti 1255b, Article 10. "And the slave i3 a part ef 
the master. He is. as it were, a part ef the bed/, alive 
but yet separated from it. Hence, there is a certain cemmu- 
nity ef interest and friendship between slave and master, in 
cases when they have been qualified by nature fer these 
positions. Although, whan they do net held them in that way, 
but by nemes and by constraint ef ferce, the eppesite is the 
case." 

Straussi I think Aristotle comes out very clearly against 
conventional slavery. This nemes, this convention, that men 
caught in war are justly enslaved, is rejected by him. They 
must deserve, from their fundamental natural defects, to be 
enslaved. Then and then only can there be truly slaves, and 
can this whole relation bo a fair and human relation. 

The great difficulty, which I have indicated before, is how 
do we get a reasonable supply of slaves on this basis? And 
that is clear we will- never get it, and therefore that is 
something fundamentally defective, and we must then try to 
understand how Aristotle viewed this contradiction, this 
particular contradiction in which he got involved. We have 
not yet the basis for solving this question. Now there are 
a few more passages a bit later. 

So Aristotle has proven then that ruling as a master and the 
political art are, by no means, identical things, because 
ruling as a master does net presuppose in any way a knowledge, 
whereas the art of political rule is a kind ef knowledge. 

You are a master by nature, and not by some specific knowledge 
ef how to govern slaves, and in particular, of course, as 
Aristotle develops here — say you have a slave whom you use 
for preparing your meals. It would be preposterous to think 
that the master should teach the slave how to prepare meals. 

It would be much beneath his dignity. Let us see in 1255b. 

Studentt 1255b, Article 4. "The master's function consists 
not in acquiring slaves, but in employing them. This science, 
however, is one of no particular importance or dignity. The 
master must know how to direct the tasks which the slave must 
know how to execute. Therefore, all people rich enough to be 
able to avoid personal trouble have a steward who takes this 
office, while they themselves engage in politics or philosophy." 

Strauss: That is a famous passage. We have here the masters 
and they lead the political life, govern the pelis, and/or they 
engage in philosophy. Philosophy can be used hero in the broad 
meaning, love of wisdom, and that is not restricted to technical 
philosophy. It surely is something different from political 
life. This much is clear from the (inaudible) — either the 
one or the other. These are the two activities which are truly 
human, and to which only a small part of the human raco is 
enabled by nature. We know the problem today — the gre-t 
change effected in the lives ef all ef ue — by the enormous 
labor savings brought about by technological progress. And the 
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question is, as Aristetle mentioned bsfsrs thr®ugh a fantastic 
example, c®uld there net be a state ef affairs in which all 
hard and dirty and baring werk weuld be dene by machines, and 
se that all men ceuld derate themselves te a truly human life, 
te a life ef politics er philosophy. That is surely an 
entirely new situation of which Aristotle did not dream, but 
the fundamentals of those problems were known to him. There 
is a life of drudgery to which man is by nature condemned to, 
and yet which is not the natural life of man as a rational 
being. From this point of view, the modem technological 
development is merely an unquestionable progress beyond what 
Aristotle dreamed of, and yet fundamentally along the lines of 
Aristotle. The question is only whether this solution brought 
about by art, by human 'inventiveness, and in no way suggested 
by nature itself, whether this does not have its drawbacks, 
whether there is net some hitch here. As you know, the present 
malaise in the world, not only in this country, has something 
to do with that, especially if you look at the most fortunate 
countries, which have no complicated racial problems, which 
have no complicated problems of unemployment and so on — the 
Scandinavian countries especially — and where human happiness 
does not seem to have increased with the increase of the 
possiblity for everyone, either te participate in human life, 
er te devote himself te wisdom, or maybe do both at the same 
time. 

But ene point we must read, because, under no circumstances, 

de I engage in apologetics fer Aristetle. We want to see 

his teaching as it was, in its beauty as well as its non-beauty. 

Ge en. 

Students "The science ef acquiring slaves • • • M 

Strauss i Science here in the wide sense — means the same as 
art. 

Students "is different beth from their ewnership and from their 
direction, that is, the just acquiring of slaves being like a 
sort of warfare er hunting." 

Strauss! Se there is the ether side — the seamy side ef 
slavery. It is all very well. You have a slave. You are a 
nice and gdntle master, and the slave is a kind and willing 
slave, and it is a very human relation. But how does this 
relation come into being? The slave may have been born from 
a slave in your house, but that was not the erigin. Originally 
they were hunted, and this hunting — whe does the hunting? 

This weuld be the crucial question, because it is a question 
of the erigin. Well, there may be nasty people whe do nothing 
but hunting, slave-trading, but there may also be gentlemen 
who do it. I have never studied the details ef ancient slavery, 
but only in reading such men like Plato and Aristotle do 
you remember — some of you will remember the Protagoras . 
Hippocrates • • • 
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Studenti The young nan who didn’t get te the conversation on 
time hecaueo he was up all night chasing a run- away slave, 

Strauss* Yes. 

Studentt Then ho came to Socrates. 

Straussi Of course, not a word is said by Plato to indicate 
disapproval of this activity. If you have the institution 
of slavery, people who avail themselves of this right to hunt 
fugitive slaves, but Plato or Socrates wouldn't have done it. 

In other words, the gentleman, in the ordinary sense of the 
term, would go after fugitive slaves, and those who are of 
greater delicacy, as he would say, although that would net 
be the proper word, because there were really tough (inaudible), 
but Plato (inaudible). They wouldn't do it. This is the 
crucial implication of the institution of slavery. 

From the point of view of the history of human thought, and 
political thought in particular, I believe it is of some 
importance te make clear this point of Aristotle's. The 
ordinary schema which we have today in modern times, with 
perfect justice, between a right and a left which changes the 
course of centuries — naturally it is changing before ©ur 
eyes — still, this is a sensible ^inaudible) on the whole. 
(Inaudible) is not applicable to early ages. 

There was an American scholar called Havelock who wrote a 
book seme years ago on liberalism (inaudible) philosophy, 
and he tried to prove that there was a school of liberals 
in the present-day American sense in classical thought. I 
think that is a wholly groundless assertion. There were 
people who opposed the Socratic-Platonic-Aristotelian view, 
but the reason was not any sympathy for the underdog or 
anything of this kind, but theoretical rejection of all 
convention of all society. On the other hand, the quest for 
a perfectly good society, for a just society, that quest stems 
from Socrates, Plato, and Aristotle, and not from these 
other people who rejected the polls altogether as a mere 
conventional thing, which no sensible man would take seriously 
and which he would only explore to his benefit, since it 
offered some great conveniences, but which is not.truly 
respectable. Yes? 

Student* Since Aristotle says the art of ordering the slave 
is not the same as using the slave, (inaudible) applies to 
the particular virtue of the master, does this mean that the 
master need not concern himself with the origin of his slave? 
Would this be perhaps a practical solution to the problem 
indicated earlier in the class — that if you are going to 
have a viable slavery system, there would have to be many 
more people in the system who are slaves than would orainarilv 
be slaves by nature? 
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Strausst I think there arc two questions. Ona I understand. 

Is a daeent master under an obligation ta find aut whether 
the Blare in questian has been henestly acquired, just as you 
weuld net buy samething from a fence, if that's the preper 
ward. Yes, but yau knew there are limits sat — if yau have 
na reason ta daubt that the seller is as hanest as such peaple 
generally are, then it weuld be an infinite regress then ta 
begin Investigatiens. That is number ane. New the ether 
paint I did net quite fellow. 

Student i I wandered if ha made the diatinetien here where he 
aays, (inaudible) distinguished very sharply, the art af acquiring, 
the art af using. (Inaudible) in ardor ta salve the practical 
problem which we brought up earlier in the elass, where you have 
the — if you want to have a slavery system, it would imply 
there would be many slaves in it, and perhaps many more then 
would ba slaves by nature. So this is the practical way that 
the master salves the problem far himself. I say well, this 
simply is not my concern — haw did he gain the slaves. 

Straussi He may be in the ordinary aense af the term a just 
man — I mean he doesn't steal, crudely speaking. But if he 
knows that same very fishy things have been going an before 
the merchandise appeared an the market, I believe it creates a 
great problem, lx depends a bit en haw strang one’s moral 
stomach is — haw much it can digest, and the mare sensitive 
peaple would feal there is something fundamentally wrong. Let 
us see haw the argument develops later, especially in Beaks 
VII and VIII, when he speaks af slavery in the perfect polls, 
because slavery as it existed, let's say in Athens, one could 
alwaye say that Athens was a rather imperfect polls. This 
doesn't supply a preper basis for a judgment. Let us see hew 
slavery in a perfect pelis leeks. Then we will begin to judge. 


a 



Lecture IV 

Aristotle's Politics, October 11. 1967 


(A student paper was read at the beginning of this lecture.) 

Straussi That was a spirited paper, but not always correct. 

You had quite a bit of criticism of Aristotle. This shows the 
difficulties with which one is confronted. Now what you said at 
the end — this difficulty does.not exist. It is created only by 
your using the term 'the state.* There is a great complication 
which Aristotle will make clear only in the sequel, especially 
in Book III, and that is that there are two things inseparable 
from one another, but radically different from each other, and 
the first is the polis, and the second is what in Greek is called 
•politea 1 , the form of the polis, the regime as I translate it. 

No polis is without a regime. As for the women and children, for 
example, they must be educated, treated, managed, or whatever you 
call it, with a view to the regime. The treatment will differ 
in a democracy, on the one hand, and in an aristocracy, on the 
other. So if you speak of the state, you take something which is 
politically neutral, whereas Aristotle does not recognize such a 
neutrality except in a very provisional consideration, like that 
of the first few pages of the Politics . But this now would lead 
us too far. That is a crucial point, and not something thought 
out by Aristotle, since he was a philosopher, whatever that may 
mean, but Aristotle puts here his finger on the nerve of political 
life, as one becomes aware especially in times of crisis, but 
as one can also see it, in quiet times. There is never a 
political society which is not, does not have a specific political 
purpose, whether that is democratic, or oligarchic, or fascist, 
but without such a specific character, a polis is impossible. 

That is the great theme of the first part of Book III. 

The term 'natural right* which was lavishly used by Mr. _ 

had no basis in the text. Still I understand how he was 
tempted to do it, and once you understand the temptation, you 
understand also that one doesn't resist the temptation. But 
the temptation was created by this. You said the art of acquisi¬ 
tion, and that is what Aristotle says is a bad (inaudible), is 
concerned with living, whereas a true one is concerned with 
living well. Perhaps these were not exactly the words you used, 
but these are the terms which Aristotle uses. I mean that 
people try to amass wealth — wealth upon wealth without any 
limit to it. That is fundamentally an error. This error is 
due to the fact that there exists such a thing in the world 
called money, of which there is no limit in mere numbers. You 
know whether you should stop at 5000 or 500,000 or 5 million. 

There is no intrinsic limit — that is entirely homogeneous. 

But if you think of true wealth, what you need for living well, 
there are qualitative limits, and therefore the one kind of 
acquisition is good, and the other is bad. Here he makes this 
point that the people who acquire and acquire without any end, 
without any limit, that has to do with the fact that they are 
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concerned only with living, and not with living well* Do you 
remember that? 

Student* But also with anxiety over their livelihood. 

Strauss* That’s the same. In other words, you have a man 
here who says I don’t know what will happen — I may live up 
to 90 years, where I’m wholly unable to earn any more money, 
and there may be inflation and invasions, and so in order to be 
absolutely safe, I amass as much as I can* Now who stated the 
principle involved in the clearest and the most beautiful way? 

Student* Hobbes* 

Strauss* Hobbes. Sure* Only Hobbes doesn’t speak of money 
in particular, but he includes it. He calls it power. If self- 
preservation is the only stable foundation for (inaudible), but 
if you want to preserve yourself, you need means of self- 
preservation, that is to say, power. Power in the widest sense, 
where not only a stick or a gun is power, but also food of course, 
without which you could not live. Hobbes draws this conclusion 
that since self-preservation is a starting point, we are led to 
the conclusion that human life is nothing but striving of power 
after power, and a striving that ceases only in death, and 
forever more. So here is an agreement although they xaKe 
ultimately different sides, but Hobbes cannot have a clear 
concept of living well, which Aristotle has. That’s the great 
difference. Since Hobbes calls this striving for preservation, 
and what is implied in it, a natural right, to that extent you 
are justified in your using it, but not on the base of Aristotle. 

Student* I guess we can bring it up later. 

Strauss* No. I .hope so. This is what I wanted to suggest. 

If we come to the passages, and (inaudible), and you feel that 
I did not dispose of your difficulties, you interrupt and tell 
me. The same privilege, of course, is enjoyed by everyone. 

We have seen that the city consists of houses. It emerges 
immediately out of villages, but the villages as villages are 
not preserved necessarily within the city. They may be 
preserved by the grace of the city as administrative units, 
but the houses are necessarily preserved — the households or 
families. Now if you say why not abolition of the family — 
that is a good question, but this we take up when we come to 
the second book, where Aristotle takes issue with Plato’s 
communism. So the household is the unit beneath the city. 

The art or knowledge or science dealing with the household 
is called oeconomica, from which the English word economics 
is obviously derived. The first question is the economic art, 
the art of household management, is this the same as the art 
of money making? You see already in Aristotle’s time economics 
had taken on part of the meaning which it has today. Noone 
would today call the art of managing one's wife and children 
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a part of economics, but the art of money making would still be 
regarded as an important part of economics, and at least of 
private economics. 

Now when Aristotle decides the question first of what is the 
relation between the economic art and the money making art, 
and Aristotle says they cannot be identical because the economic 
art is directed toward use of wealth, whereas the money making 
art is directed toward acquisition, and using and acquiring are 
- two essentially different activities. This much is clear. 

The using art is always higher than the acquiring or producing. 
For example, the man who produces weapons — he is subject to, 
not in law, but as far as his art is concerned, to the military, 
to the generals. The generals will tell him, or employees of 
the general called scientists, will tell him what kinds of 
weapons they need. In this sense, acquisitive art is inferior, 
ministerial to the economic art. 

Now Aristotle raises a further question. Is it true that the 
acquisitive art, the art of acquiring, is identical with the 
money making art? Or is there not a kind of acquisition which 
is more fundamental, more natural, than the money making art. 

Now let us turn to 1256a, 19 * Now here he begins to speak of 
the primary and fundamental forms of acquisition, and this i'' 
based, the starting point is that man needs food. You can r 
add housing and shelter, but that would only complicate m-.ttors 
and would not make them clearer. So let us limit ourselves to 
the most elementary need, which is that of food. 

Student* "But furthermore, there are many sorts of food, owing 
to which both many animals and men have many modes of life, for 
it is impossible to live without food, so that the differences 
of food have made the lives of animals different. Among wild 
animals, some are nomadic and others solitary, according to 
whichever habit is advantageous for their supply of food, 
because some of them are carnivorous, others graminivorous, 
and others eat all kinds of food. So that nature has differen¬ 
tiated their modes of life to suit their facilities and their 
predilection for those articles of food, and as different 
animals by nature relish different sorts of food, and not 
each kind the same, even within the classes of carnivorous 
and graminivorous animals, their modes of life differ from one 
another, and similarly in the human race also." 

Strauss* Let us stop here. The point which I would like to 
make is this. Nature has separated the various tribes of K 

animals, and also embodied certain intrahuman differences. 

This is shown by the fact that not the same thing is lessened 
by nature to everything. Lessened by nature means it is 
conceivable that someone might compel himself to find pleasant, 
say the food of a donkey or a duck. But it would not be by 
nature lessened for him. Now this is a point which I must 
mention, but Aristotle implies here although he doesn't speak 
of that here is the essential defect of that thinking that is 




called hedonism, the view that the good is identical with the 
pleasant. Its obvious defect is this. Different things are 
pleasant to different kinds of beings, to say nothing now of 
the difference within the human race. So pleasure and pain 
depends fundamentally on the character of the being concerned. 

This character of the being, this essential character of the 
being, determines the range of pleasure and pain, and therefore 
is the fundamental moral fact. Therefore, we cannot start our 
bearings in morals from pleasure, but we must start from the 
essential character of the kind of being, because the essential 
character of the kind of being, say a dog, donkey, man, determines 
the specific ends which these various kinds of beings pursue. 

Then he develops it somewhat later — perhaps you can read it, 

Mr. _, in 1256a, p. 20. Aristotle has given the many ways 

in which human beings find the means of their livelihood, and 
now after having enumerated them, the ways of life are more or 
less as many * * • yes? 

Students "This then virtually completes the list of the various 
modes of life, those at least that have their industries sprung 
from themselves and do not procure their food by barter and 
trade, the lives of the herdsman, the husbandman, the raider, 
the fisherman, the hunter. Others also live pleasantly by 
combining some of these pursuits, supplementing the more 
deficient life for it happens to fall short in regard to being 
self-sufficing, for instance, some combine a pastoral life 
and raiding, others husbandry and hunting, and similarly with 
the others. They pass their time in such a combination of 
pursuits as their need compels. Property of this sort then 
seems to be bestowed by nature herself upon all." 

Strauss 1 These are the natural ways of earning a livelihood. 

Say in the case of fishing and hunting, there is no great 
difficulty to say this is provided by nature. In the case of 
agriculture, we coulld say there is minor human intervention here 
required, sowing and so on, but in the case of taking away from 
other human beings by force, robbery, it seemed a bit hard, 
but still there is the natural force, and natural spiritedness 
of some kind of people compared with defects, because one of 
the defects of others would also seem to show that it is 
natural. Now let us go on. 

Student* "Bestowed by nature herself upon all, as immediately." 

Strausst Aristotle now has to give some sign or some kind of 
proof that this assertion that nature supplies men with food 
is natural. I'm sorry — give some proof that nature supplies 
men with food. Is nature such a friendly or benevolent goddess, 
so to speak. Go on. 

Students "Immediately upon their first coming into existence. 

So also when they have reached maturity, for even at the original 
coming into existence of the young, some kinds of animals bring 
forth with them at birth enough sustenance to suffice until the 
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offspring can provide for itself. For example, all the species 
that bear their young in the form of larva or eggs. The vivi¬ 
parous species have sustenance for their offspring inside them¬ 
selves for a certain period, the substance called milk.” 

Strauss* So you see here is the posture of the scientific man, 
who notes the fact that this is popularly known, this thing, __ 
and popularly known as milk, but he is somehow on a higher 
level where this man giving is not a foregone conclusion. 

rf* " 

Student* "We must suppose that nature also provides for them 
in a similar way when grown up, and that plants exist for the 
sake of animals, and the other animals for the good of man. 

The domestic species, both for his service and for his food, 
and if not all at all events, most of the wild ones for the 
sake of his food and of his supplies of other kinds, in order 
that they may furnish him both with clothing and other appli¬ 
ances. If, therefore, nature makes nothing incomplete or in 
vain, it follows that nature has made all the animals for the 
sake of man. Hence, even the art of war will by nature be in 
a manner an art of acquisition. The art of hunting is a part 
of it, that is properly employed, both against wild animals 
and against such of mankind as though designed by nature for 
subjection refused to submit to it, inasmuch as this warfare is 
by nature just." 

Strauss* Here is a. very remarkable statement and unique in 
Aristotle, and the view here expressed i3 generally known by 
teleology, but that is quite different from Aristotle's teleology 
in general, because here we have not only the internal teleology, 
meaning, say a dog embryo is meant to grow into a fully fledged 
dog, but that there is also an external teleology with a view 
to man. So let's say crocodiles and tigers and what have you 
are all made by nature for the use of man. This is a teaching 
peculiar to the Politics , and Aristotle doesn't state it without 

? ualification as one ought to, so that one ought to assume 
inaudible), ought, to believe. 

Student* Barker mistranslated that crucial (inaudible) at the 
beginning of Article 12. Barker says "accordingly, as" and 
it's ~ we caught that last time. 

; r 

Strauss* Oh, I didn't know that. At any rate, in what sense 

could Aristotle seriously make this assertion and not in this ._ 

connection, where he addresses not simply men of science, but 
gentlemen who are not supposed to be so strict as men of science 
are regarding such matters. That men can make use of poisonous 
animals even, for example, for pharmaceutic purposes — was, of 
course, well known in Aristotle's time, and it's no difficulty 
that quite a few things which seem to be useless can become 
useful to man. There are limits to that — for example, what 
is the use of lice and other such unpleasant beasts. Rats, of 
which you hear so much now. We would all be much better off 
without the rats. 





In what way can Aristotle say that everything is for the sake 
of man? If we enlarge the point a bit, and understand useful¬ 
ness in the wider sense, now what is the highest activity of 
man, according to Aristotle? Some of you must know that. 

Studentt Considering things according to their essences? 

Strauss t Understanding^knowledge. Now is not every being 
useful for man’s knowledge. So if we take man not only in his 
creature needs — food, shelter, and so on — but as a thinking, 
understanding, learning being, then one could indeed say every 
being is for the sake of man, even a louse. From observing a 
louse , you can learn amazing things, as every biologist can 
tell you. But as I say, this is not to be taken in the 
literal sense as a necessary and true Aristotelian teaching. 

Nature provides food for man, as is shown especially in the 
case of the newly born, but also in other ways, and therefore 
there is a natural kind of acquisition, acquiring that which 
is by nature meant to be for man. This is surely a part of 
the management of households — the art of household management. 
This art, this natural acquisitive art, is not infinite, clearly. 
If you think of what a sensible man, even in order to live 
comfortably, would need, that is very limited. Maybe much 
beyond whax we as individuals have — while we may be poor, 
that's too bad, but it is surely finite. This he develops in 
the immediate sequel. 

Now he turns thereafter to the other kind of acquisitive art, 
the money making, and that is in 1256b,40. 

Studentt "But there is another kind of acquisition that is 
especially called wealth getting, and that is so called with 
justice, and to this kind it is due that there is thought to 
be no limit to riches and property. Owing to its affinity to 
the art of acquisition of which we spoke, it is supposed by 
many people to be one and the same as that, and as a matter 
of fact while it is not the same as the acquisition spoken of, 
it is not far removed from it. One cf them is naturals the 
other is not natural, but carried on rather by means of the 
certain acquired skill or art." 

Strausst That is a clear statement of the question, and now 
Aristotle will explain to us the second kind of acquisitive 
art, which we may call the money making art. 

Student) "We may take our starting point for its study from 
the following consideration. With every article of property, 
there is a double way of using it. Both uses are related to 
the article itself, but not related to it in the same manner. 

One is peculiar to the thing, and the other is not peculiar to 
it. Take, for example, a shoe. There is its wear as a shoe, 
and there is its use as an article of exchange, for both are 
ways of using a shoe, inasmuch as even he who barters a shoe 
for money or food with a customer who wants a shoe, uses it 
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as a shoe, though not for the use proper to a shoe, since shoes 
have not come into existence for the purpose of barter." 

Strausst Stop here ^or a moment. This is the starting point — 
that there is a twofold use of things, of property, things 
belong to property. A proper use and a non-proper use. I 
don’t say improper there because that needs a proof. The proper 
use of a shoe — that’s clear — to wear it. The proper use of 
a hat, the proper use of a gun, the proper use of glasses, the 
proper use of a pencil, and so on, but all these things can also 
have a non-proper use, and this non-proper use is the use as an 
article of exchange. But, as Aristotle asserts, even in this 
non-proper use aa an article of exchange, its peculiarity being 
glasses, shoes, pencil are still important. At least one of the 
two exchanges is concerned with using the thing, and even if 
(inaudible) a money economy where neither the buyer nor the 
seller is interested in the use, yet the ultimate customer of 
course is. 

Now this distinction is the starting point of Marx’s famous 
analysis of commodities, and I think we should remind ourselves 
about it. I take here the English translation of Kapitai , 

Modem Library Edition, p. 44 following. Marx makes hare a 
distinction between the exchange values and the use values. 

The use values as use values commodities are above all of 
different qualities. Marx uses a very wide and vague expression 
•qualities’, for what Aristotle would say essential difference. 
But as exchange values, they are merely different quantities —„ 

and consequently do not contain an atom of use value. You see 
he goes much beyond Aristotle. Aristotle would say the use 
element is always there. 

Student* If we assume that some sort of commodity standard 
of money, as opposed to a fiat standard, (inaudible) some sort 
of metallic coins, economic theory would dictate that if there 
were a differential between its use value and its commodity 
value and its value as a money, if they were to differ, there 
would be a flow between the two to establish a market of 
delivery. Why does not Aristotle assume that to take place? 

Strauss* Aristotle does not consider that possibility, because 
he is not concerned with this kind of economic theory. In 
other words, he tries to lay the foundation for any possible 
economic theory in the modem sense by trying to understand the 
difference between use and exchange, and from exchange then 
from barter (inaudible). 

Then Marx goes on as follows. If then we leave out of consi¬ 
deration the use value of commodities, they have only one common 
property left, that of being products of labor, pnd therefore 
the only proper way of determining the exchange value is the 
amount of labor. All are reduced to one and the same sort of 
labor, human labor in the abstract. Let us now consider the 
residue of each of these products, residue if we disregard use. 

It consists of the same unsubstantial reality in each, a mere 
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(inaudible) of homogeneous human labor, of labor power expended 
without regard to the mode of its expenditure. a11 that these 
things now (inaudible) considered merely as commodities, is 
that human labor power has been expended in their production, 
then human labor is embodied in them. When looked at as crystals 
of the social substance (labor) common to them all, they are 
values. Of course, Marx doesn't deny that ultimately the use 
value is the starting point of all (inaudible) value, yet in 
the complicated and late capitalistic society, or in any money w 
society, this ceases to be the crucial factor. The emphasis 
shifts entirely on labor, of which Aristotle says here hardly a 
word. 

I thought in this connection I should read to you a passage from 
that man who began to speak of labor, human labor, as decisive 
as far as value is concerned, and that is John Locke, in his 
second treatise of civil government, chapter five, of property, 
where he traces labor as the source of all value, and what about 
nature? Doesn't nature" supply valuable things in the first place, 
like that milk in the mother's breast, or like the metals or 
diamonds she has made available to men in the mountains and in 
streams. Answer* nature and the earth furnished only the 
almost worthless materials as in themselves. Nature is not the 
supplier of man's needs, as Aristotle suggests, but nature is 
not a kind mother, but a very stingy stepmother, and man has to 
drag with his own effort everything from that stingy source. 

So the source of all value in the old sense of the word, not in 
the sense in which it is now used, value for life, is human labor. 
And Marx draws the ultimate conclusions from this great change. 

But what you see in general here, and that is of the utmost 
importance, is this great change. In Aristotle, nature is the 
source, not only of food, but also of all our ends which we can 
reasonably pursue. They are established by nature. 

Knowledge is a natural act, which requires some artifical tech¬ 
niques sometimes, but fundamentally knowledge is a.natural act 
of man. At the other end, nature is a kind of (inaudible), or a 
jta* kind of cayous into which man brings some order, and value, by 
his efforts. What Locke says here about labor as the source of 
all value is fundamentally the same as what Kant says in his 
seemingly very different context, that reason (and he means here 
human reason) prescribes nature its laws. The laws are not 
inherent in nature and discovered there by man,but reason 
prescribes nature its laws. Man is the source of all order and 
meaning versus the Aristotelian view that nature is the source 
of all order and meaning. I thought we should at least mention 
that • 

Now Aristotle goes on here, if we turn to 1257a, 19, where he 
speaks of the first community, and this is the house, it is 
obvious, manifest. 

Student* "In the primary association, therefore, I mean the 
household, there is no function for trade, but it only arises 
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after the association has become more numerous. For the members 
of the primitive household used to share commodities that were 
all their own, whereas, on the contrary, a group divided into 
several households participated also in a number of commodities 
belonging to their neighbors, according to their needs for which 
they were forced to make interchange by way of barter, as also 
many barbarian tribes do still. For such tribes do not go 
beyond exchanging actual commodities for actual commodities, 
fbr example, giving and taking wine for com, and so for the 
various other things of this sort. Exchange in these lines, 
therefore, is not contrary to nature, nor is it any branch of 
the art of wealth getting, for it existed for the replenishment 
of natural self-sufficiency, yet out of it the art of business 
in due course arose* For when they had come to supply themselves 
more from abroad by importing things in which they were deficient 
and exporting those of which they had a surplus, the employment 
of money necessarily came to be devised, with the natural 
necessities are not in every case readily portable. Hence, for 
the purpose of barter, men made a mutual compact to give and 
accept some substance of such a sort as being'itself a useful 
commodity was easy to handle and use for general life, iron, for 
instance, silver, and other metals.' At the first stage’ defined 
merely by size and weight, but finally also by impressing on it 
a stamp, in order that this might relieve them of having to uioas 
it, for the stamp was put on as a token of the amount.“ 

Strauss» Let us stop here. In other words, barter, this kind 
of exchange, causes no difficulty. This is a natural enlargement 
of the primary acquisition. Say you have a bad harvest one year 
and you don't have enough food, but ten miles away from you, 
there are people who did not suffer from this particular plight, 
and so they have too much, you exchange. Perhaps you exchange 
with a view to the next harvest, and so there is no difficulty, 
because the kindness of nature is not so that certain disasters 
of this sort are not a bit (inaudible). Now there may be other 
things — a certain community may have salt, and more salt than 
they can use, and you have more sheep than you can use. What is 
more simple and natural and harmless than to exchange salt for 
sheep, and so on. 

And now things become more complex, and then people introduce 
something which can be exchanged even if you do not have some¬ 
thing which these people need. Say the people with which you 
would like to exchange your surplus of salt have nothing that you 
do not have, but they lack other things which you cannot supply 
but will get from a source C. In order to overcome this difficulty, 
men introduced money — money first in the uncoined form, valuable 
metals, and then finally in the coin form. This is no difficulty, 
but money opens up a possibility which runs counter to the 
natural acquisitive art. 

Studenti Wasn't the possibility always there before money was 
even thought of? 
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Strauss* Yes. That was one of the points. (Inaudible) more 
concrete terms. There is assumed we have secure property 
rights, which is a necessary condition, I suppose, for amassing 
wealth. But what will you do? You have now 500 cows and you 
would like to have 500 °• 

Student* What I was specifically talking about here was 
(inaudible). 

Strauss* In barter. Profit as profit is not here the theme. 

The question is infinity of the accumulation. The point is this. 
If you have things, commodities proper* things of use, there is 
a limit beyond which the accumulation becomes, causes only 
trouble. Think of the cows and ever more cows — how much land 
would you need, how many cowboys would you need. On the other 
hand, to accumulate gold, that is simple — you can dig a hole 
in the ground and put in more and more. 

* 

Student* On a similarly reasonable level, taking a person who 
lives out in the country and has a certain amount of land, and 
assuming they have a limited amount of time even though their 
desires were unlimited, and they both have equal resources, it 
would seem very likely that even before there were coins s that 
he could spend most of his time and energy amassing l?no r- 
cattle and accumulating slaves to take care 01 xne land he h&s. 

Strauss* But there would nevertheless be a limit beyond which 
this is simply not feasible — where he would become so much 
dependent on the cowboys or slaves -- it simply wouldn't work. 

Student* It's the same thing with money, though. 

Strauss* Not quite, because it is much smaller in bulk. 

Student* No, but to accumulate the money, you have to do all 
these other things. 

Strauss* But much less, much less. The danger of that exists 
but it is much easier to hide away say a million in gold than 
a million in land or a million in cattle. Also, it cannot be 
burned. You could have very valuable clothes. These can be 
burned. 

Student* It seems that all money does is make it a bit easier. 
Even though it wou3d be hard to do it — let's put it this way. 
Would the difficulties of attempting to spend your life in 
accumulating unlimited wealth — would the difficulties in 
having to do it in land and cattle prevent a man? 

Strauss* You are speaking now of avarice as such. Aristotle 
doesn't speak about avarice here. He speaks only of the 
possiblity of an unnatural way. Aristotle would not denv. I 
think that you cannot be avaricious even on the basi 3 of a 
purely natural economy. Then be a miser, with your food as 
well as with your money. 
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Student! It seems in the simplest form that its criticism of 
the unnatural form of acquisition is that it has an unproper 
end — merely an accumulation of the size of wealth# rather 
than supplying the art of housing. 

Straussi All right. But in (inaudible) terms, it offers 
essentially such a temptation. That is what Aristotle says. 
Natural property, in his sense, does not essentially offer such 
a temptation, which doesn’t mean that if a man is sufficiently 
corrupted, he may also make it a temptation. 

Studenti But it would seem that the essential temptation 
comes not from the different relative ease of collecting money 
or cattle, but from the' enormous and unlimited desire or anxiety 
about livelihood. 

Straussi This is what Aristotle says. 

Student! Oh, I know. But I'm using that to say . . . 

Strauss! But still the question is nevertheless — is there no 

difference between the objects —. one kind of object is more 
conducive to that than the other. When you take, for example, 
(inaudible) that when Locke in his fifth chapter speaks of 
property, he say*: the same thing. Infinity of the desire comes 
-in fact in with the money. 

Studenti But that was — his argument was that there was a 

natural limit because you could only have enough that wouldn't 

spoil. He doesn't seem to consider say the possibility of land 
or reproductive animals. 

Straussi Locke, and in this respect agreeing with Aristotle, 
says you would never have these enormous expansions of the desire 
for having things without money. It doesn't have to be coined 
money, but the things which have the function of money. 

Student! It just seems that. In the (inaudible) the difference 
which the facility which money provides, i.e. easy storage and 
so on, wouldn't be the decisive factor in determining whether 
a man is going to devote his whole life to this unnatural form. 

Straussi What do you mean. Even in a money economy, there 
are people who are not misers, but the question is whether 
avarice does not come into its own, although there is a rudimentary 
form of avarice even among children, and presumably also in 
very simple, non-money societies. 

Student! It may well be that the conditions under which the 
vice is full blown, but it seems especially when Aristotle is 
saying what's natural — the ends of the art. 

Straussi But the point is this. Natural means — what is 
natural, strictly speaking, has a limit, and here there is a 
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desire which is limitless. If you take self-preservation, 

Aristotle would say if you think only of preserving life, and 
forget completely about the good life, then there is something 
wrong with you. Which kind of corruption? What is the relation 
between these two kinds of corruption? The desire for self- 
preservation at all costs and the desire to amass as much gold 
and silver. That Aristotle does not state explicitly — we would 
have to figure it out. They are two different things, but two 
related things. 

Student* For Aristotle, then there's no affirmation collecting 
let's say 200 pairs of shoes while everybody else is going 
without shoes. As long as it is shoes and it has a use values 
and not collecting shoes for barter, for exchange value. 

Strauss* But if you think of that fellow who collects 200 pairs 
of shoes in order to wear every day another pair of shoes, and 
noone else has any shoes, that is manifestly a crazy fellow. 

If you take a man v/ho amasses money, and if he has a million, 
he would like to have two million, that is not in this obvious 
sense crazy. From a very high level it is as crazy but not 
because he can give a reason for it, whereas this has no reason. 

Why should he — he cannot possibly wear two hundred pairs of 
shoes — not in his whole life. 

Student* No, but (inaudible) use value — after I wear a pai; 
of shoes, I wear them once and throw them away. 

Strauss* All right. But you must really ask yourself or per¬ 
haps also this fellow, whether what he does makes sense. And 
that the point is that the money maker has an argument that 
stands up much better than the shoe collector. I mean if he 
were to collect shoes because he is a student of human fashion, 
as a shoeman salesman, that would be another story. But we 
must go on. 

Student* Am I correct in assuming that the unnaturalness of 
collecting money exists to the degree that there is a differential 
between its value as money and as a commodity. Is that correct? 

Strauss* Yes # there is a difference. 

Student* So in this case, which I think was the case in Aristotle's 
time, when we had what economists would call a full-bodied money, 
that is a coin had a commodity use equivalent to its money use, 
then there is no unnaturalness of money. 

Strauss* That's a point which Aristotle is going to make very 
soon. 

Student* Kay I go on then to Mr. _'s point then — is 

there not some rational — does it become appropriate to 
accumulate wealth in that when one acquires a real level of 
wealth, one's aspiration level is moved forward — if you start 
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with nothing, and you say it is appropriate to acquire a certain 
amount of wealth, and more is avarice, when you reach that level, 
it then would seem that to acquire a higher level . . • 

Strausst Oh, but that is not true because it seems, you say* 

In other words, a man who starts out with not a cent in his 
pocket, and after a year he has acquired, perhaps by selling 
newspapers, fifty dollars. That's terrific for him. But once 
he has the fifty dollars, he would like to have 500 and so on. 

It appears to him differently, and even if he has acquired a 
million, it appears to him not yet enough. Surely it appears 
to him, but we have to distinguish between appearance and truth, 
and we can say-as long as he tries to get sufficient money, 
to be sure to be able to pay not only his next rent, but say 
for the whole year, then it makes sense, but if he wishes to 
provide for a number of generations of his offspring, then it 
becomes insanity. 

Student: However one acquires this wealth, his standard of 
living rises. For instance, if he has better shoes ... 

Strauss: But the question is whether that is sensible — whether 
one should always improve one's standard of living. That is 
a notion of comfortable self-preservation, as John Locke so 
beautifully recalled in — you not only want to have food for 
keeping body and soul together, but you want to have it nicely 
spiced with the right kind of sauces and the proper kind of 
thing for each season of the year. That can go on infinitely, 
but such an individual you would call a glutton. And you would 
say he doesn't know what it means to live as a human being. 

He may be a nice fellow, and especially when he takes you out 
to a restaurant, and gives you excellent advice as to what to 
take, you would appreciate that, but still you would have to 
say in a way his life is a wasted life, because he puts his 
end into something which doesn't deserve to be that. That is 
elementary, not only for Aristotle, but for most-thinking people, 
at least in former times. I'm sure today, perhaps since the 
emergence of modem economics, that has greatly changed, I 
have been given to understand. 

Let us first see whether that makes any sense to you. in the 
sequel, 1257 b. 

Student: 1257b, Article 10. "Indeed, wealth is often assumed 
to consist of a quantity of money, because money is the thing 
with which business and trade are employed, but, at other times, 
on the contrary, it is thought that money is nonsense, and 
entirely a convention, but by nature, nothing. Because wnen 
those who use it have changed the currency, it is worth nothing, 
and because it is of no use for any of the necessary needs of 
life, and a man well supplied with money may often be destitute 
of the bare necessities of subsistence. Yet it is absurd that 
wealth should be of such a kind that a man may be well supplied 
with it, and yet die of hunger, like the famous Midas in the 
story, when owing to the insatiable covetousness of his prayer. 
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all the (inaudible) served up to him turned into gold*" 

Straussi You see here that's Aristotle's kind of proof that 
this kind of wealth is not natural. You may possess it and 
starve* That kind of thing cannot be wealth proper. And also 
the depreciation of the currency. A mere whim of the legislator 
transforms wealth into non-wealth. That is not natural wealth. 

Studenti But in fact we know, if we study monetary history, 
that that-^teime there was no fiat money. That money had a full 
commodity value. It is true that Aristotle implies by wealth 
some minimal standard of living, which he says on the basis of 
subjective judgment . . t . 

Strauss*^^f)nly since you are sitting on your high horse that we 
today know, how you interpret (inaudible) the uses change. It 
is no longer worth anything nor useful for any necessity, so in 
spite of what your economic historian told you, there must have 
been such a thing such as change in the value money. 

Students In other words, Aristotle discerned the fiat quality 
of money by reflecting (inaudible). 

Straussi I remember now in Xenophon's The Ways and Means . there 
is a discussion of inflation, so they rerc aware oi these kinds 
of fluctuations. 

Students It would seem to me that we seem to beat around one 

bush, and this was raised by the statement made by Mr. _, 

which may have been improvement . • . that is, the question of 
natural right to a subsistence. The question is — it was 
raised before and it's been raised again in various indirect 
ways, and that is regarding the naturalness of acquisition. How 
much is it right for man to acquire when, as a result of 
acquisition, other men can't acquire that which is necessary 
to run their households. 

Strausst That is a question which — you have to go into details. 
In order to settle such a question, we must have the right kind 
of regime. In an oligarchy, (inaudible) the wealthy as wealthy 
rule, and men concerned with having wealth and increasing their 
wealth, you will never get such a law. In a democracy, there 
are other difficulties, according to Aristotle, as we will find. 
You might get a law to milk the rich, rather easily. But it is 
not quite as simple because in ancient democracy the majority 
of citizens were of course property owners, and they understood 
the danger of interfering with property rights quite well. 

So it would require a city, a state, let us say, ruled by 
wise men. All right. Then it could be said that they would 
take care of that, and as in Plato's Republic there’s a beautiful 
example. The money makers are completely disfranchised. That's 
all right and only the soldiers and let us say the civil servants 
maybe, they are full citizens although the true decision makers 
are of course the one or two men at the top. That is possible, 
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But It also has its drawbacks, as Aristotle is not slow to point 
out in Book II. One would have to lay the framework for that. 

There are laws possible of this kind, for example, that everyone 
who has a fortune more than should be exiled, and can take his 
property with him. That is what the tyrant, Dionysius of 
Syracuse, decided once in a given case because he felt that 
man makes too much (inaudible), but Dionysius who had an atom 
of decency left although he was a tyrant didn't take away the 
property as a modern tyrant would, but exiled him. That's possible. 
But I do not see your precise point. 

Students The point is that it seems to be implicit in the 
discussion of natural acquisition a statement regarding a limit 
upon the amount of wealth a man may naturally or justly accu¬ 
mulate, and the just accumulation of wealth relates to the 
amount of wealth which is taken from others. 

Straussi Yes. There would be nothing except the practical 
difficulty because what might be the upper limit, say in 
dollars and cents now, might on account of fluctuation of the 
currency not be the sound maximum ten years from now. But the 
main point Aristotle says, but he will discuss it when we come 
to the question of why should there be private property at all, 
and that is the critique (inaudible) of Book II. 

Studenti I think the difference underlying what Mr. _*s 

getting at and what the book has is the natural limit on the 
individual himself, which the book is looking at, and he's 
raising the social question, and this doesn't touch the unfor¬ 
tunate case — there may not be enough to go around so that 
everyone can live decently. And Aristotle's only attacking the 
mild — if this is an attack on wealth getting — it's only 
an attack on wealth getting beyond need. 

Straussi I see. Is this the point? Aristotle takes for 
granted, without it even being discussed, that there will 
always be an economy of scarcity. IS this the point? 

Student! It seems to me that Mr. _'s suggesting just the 

opposite. 

Straussi Oh, no. You cannot find any evidence for that because 
he takes it so much for granted. It goes without saying. 

To speak with the Bible, there will always be the poor with 
you, poor in the ordinary sense, paupers. They are not cnly 
people who have to earn their living, which is what Aristotle 
ordinarily understands by a poor man, but paupers there will 
always be, and something must be done surely, but this would 
be done in a — somehow the city has something to do about it 
in order to protect itself against disturbances of public 
peace, and what have you. A rather hard headed, not to say 
hard hearted view. That is clear. In other words, the polis 
has no obligation to take care of the inevitable poverty of 
a considerable part of the population. They must" do it. 
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They should work, and if that cannot be done, then they should 
be sent out as colonists to an unoccupied place, maybe in Sicily, 
maybe in Asia Minor. These are the points. In other words, what 
now would be called the social policy plays a relatively small 
role in Plato and Aristotle. 

Student* When you look at it in terms of the individual rather 
than the social policy, corporization of individuals may result 
from the accumulation of wealth, so it’s not simply a matter of — 
whether you talk about the natural • . • 

Straussi Then make a maximum of the property which can be owned 
by individuals. That is the thing which would occur immediately, 
and something of this kind is (inaudible), but let us wait until 
we come to the second book. There are such proposals discussed. 

A point which is also made in this neighborhood here concerns 
usually this famous passage, 1258 a, Article 38 following. This 
we should really read. 

Student! "But as we said, this art is twofold." 

Straussi Namely the acquisitive art. 

Student! "One branch being of the nature of trade, while the 
other belongs to the household art, and the latter branch is 
necessary and in good esteem, but the branch connected with 
exchange is justly discredited." 

Straussi Justly blamed. They always prefer the paler word to 
the more forceful word. I don’t know why, but I think they 
regard it as more academic anemic. 

Student! "For it is not in accordance with nature, but involves 
man’s taking things from one another." 

Strauss: Yes, now that is badly translated. The natural art 
of acquisition takes from nature — take the simple case of 
hunting and fishing, but also agriculture and so on. But there 
is a kind of acquiring which takes from other human beings and 
that is unnatural. Therefore, the trader gets his money not 
directly through cooperating with nature, but through getting 
his wealth through other human beings. 

Student! It seems a (inaudible) does have something to do with 
it. 

Straussi No, (inaudible) is not around. Does not Aristotle 
speak of robbery, of piracy as a natural form of wealth getting? 

So that is slightly a bit more complicated. He uses here the 
terms praising and blaming, which this translator doesn’t bring 
out. Does Barker bring it out? 
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Student j Barker has censure. 

Strauss * You know, there is something of nomos, of certain 
not evidently plausible evaluations involved. The robber, the 
highway robber, or pirate, does not say thank you. He’s a free 
man* He takes it. Whereas the trader is in a kind of (inaudible) 
dependence on his customers. That is degrading. That is what 
these gentlemen mean, and not only the gentlemen. This is still 
intelligible. Of course, I don’t say that is wise. (Inaudible.) 
Let us now finish this passage. 

Studenti "For it is not in a court justly censured because the 
gain in which it results is not naturally made, but is made at 
the expense of other men." 

Strauss i From other men, but with this interpretation. Inner 

dependence on man. Because otherwise the robbery would be still_, 

worse than trading. There is a kind of Greek equivalent to j 

feudal morality, which looked down on trade, but did not mind J. 
highway robbery. 

Students "The trade of the petty usurer is hated most,' and 
with most reason." 

Straussi But also of the big one, not only the petty. That 
is, as we say, a bow to the bankers. 

Student! "The trade of usurers is hated most, and with most 
reason. It makes a profit from currency itself, instead of making 
it from the process which currency was meant to serve. Currency 
came into existence merely as a means of exchange. Usury tries 
to make it increase. This is the reason why usury is called by 
the word we commonly use ? the word tokos, offspring, for as 
the offspring resembles its parent, so the interest bred by 
money is like the principal which breeds it." 

Straussi Interest is the offspring of the capital. 

Student! "So it may be called ’currency the son of currency*. 
Hence we can understand why, of all modes of acquisition, usury 
is “the most unnatural." 

Straussi Now this had an infinite history and it took whole 
railway cars of literature until this (inaudible) usually which 
was taken over by the church was disposed of, starting in the 
16th century, and this (inaudible) was settled then I suppose 
by the end of the 17th. 

(Inaudible) another statement from classical antiquity, (inaudible) 
where a man says it is unjust that money should increase merely 
by virtue of the flux of time. This man has $100 from you. 

You have $100, and then you loan it to him, and you don't do 
anything with it, but merely because a year has passed, you 
have $120, so only time has increased it without any other 
thing, and that is something unjust. 
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Now the beginning of the next passage, which indicates again 
the distinction between the gentlemen and the philosopher. — 

Students 1258b, Article 1. "Since we have adequately defined 
the scientific side of the subject, we ought to discuss it 
from the point of view of practice, although whereas the 
theory of such matters is a liberal study, the practical pursuit 
of them is narrowing." 

Strauss: That is a reasonable translation. So, in other words, 
if you study these things of how to acquire money through 
horses, through cows, through mining, that can be respectable, 
but to engage in it, that is not the proper thing to do. 

We have spoken of this before. 

I would like to say a word about this difficulty which Aristotle 
discusses at some length, at the end of the chapter. The 

problem was stated quite well by Mr. _ and Mr. _. Must 

the slave have virtue? The difficulty is this. If he must 
have virtue, why is he not a free man? But if he does not 
have virtue, what is his use as a slave? For example, if he 
doesn’t have virtue, if he's always drunk and always quarrels. 
Now Aristotle, in order to settle this question, says — the 
virtue of a being depends on the character of their being, on 
the essence of their being, and this is true also of the kina*, 
of various human beings. Therefore, the virtue of a o j 

a woman, differs in kind from the virtue of a man. And he 
gives this example. Silence becomes a woman. It does not 
become, in this simple way, a man. A man must be able to 
speak in public, which in Athens would have been regarded as 
the utmost dissoluteness. You know, Ascasia of course could 
never do thati she was a foreigner, but she was regarded as a 
very dubious individual, apparently a highly intelligent woman, 
but she did things which a nice lady wouldn't do, and she 
talked too much to men who were not her husbands. But to 
stand up in public and to speak, that would be unbearable. 

Also, if a woman would have the courage of a paratrooper, that 
would also be shocking for other reasons, but if the paratrooper 
would have that kind of courage, which a courageous woman has, 
he would be an impossible paratrooper. In other words, it 
depends on the natural function of the being concerned. Also 
regarding the children — the kind of courage, justice, etc., 
prudence you can reasonably expect from a child differs from 
that which you can reasonably expect from a grown up man or 
woman. And the application to slaves — there is a kind of 
slave's virtue, which has certain similarities or semblances 
to the free man's virtues, but which is fundamentally different. 

So the difficulty is this. Now let us take a craftsman, an 
example discussed by Aristotle. Does a craftsman need virtue? 

I mean apart from that virtue which is in his art. That's a 
purely intellecxual virtue, but we are speaking now of moral 
virtue. Aristotle says hardly. The slave needs some moral 
virtue. Why? Because he lives in your house, and if hr is not 
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housebroken, it would be absolutely impossible. But the 
craftsman may lead the most dissolute life he wants, but if 
the knives or the pots or whatever he makes are well made, 
he’s a good artist. So that we arrive at this strange situation, 
but very characteristic of Aristotle’s way of thinking, that 
apparently the free man, a certain kind of free man, the 
craftsman, artists, need le3S moral virtue than the slaves. 

That has nothing to do with any confusion in Aristotle’s mind. 

On the contrary, on his amazing quality which he has perhaps 
more than any other philosopher, of thinking out each problem 
on its own. terms, and shying away from sweeping assertions 
which obfuscate the subtle differences between the various 
kinds of thinga. 

Now in this section here— give it a few more minutes — 
because we cannot always have two meetings on the same 
assignment because otherwise we will never come through the 
Politics , and I promised to myself and to the class that we 
will (inaudible)• But one question which was in your mind — 
and is, I believe, also in the mind of others, concerning men 
and women, of which he speaks here al3o. 

Now what is the trouble with women, according to Aristotle? 

What he suggests is this. A child is subject to paternal 

authority and even parental authority for the simple 

because he lacks the experience enabling him to guide his life. 

He might think that it is a perfectly harmless thing to start 
smoking, and he must be told by his elders that it is a very 
foolish habit, and he cannot yet know itj he must believe that 
it is foolish, and he will regret it if he becomes an addict. 

But what about the wife? Assuming that she is of course a 
sensible wife. She has the experiencei that’s not the point. 

What she lacks is the firmness of purpose in regard to 
desires and passions. That is the point. So she sees very 
well that it is foolish — she has experience enough to see 
the folly of becoming enamoured of this particular hat, say, 
this particular hat, and yet she cannot fight the temptation. 
Taking equals, a correspondingly sensible man would not 
succumb to this kind of temptation, and that is Aristotle's 
point, and whether that is right or is based on an absurd 
prejudice, that is, of course, a long question. But let us 
discuss a question for one moment on the highest level, of 
which one must always think when reading a thinker like 
Aristotle, and that is thinking in the highest sense, what is 
traditionally called philosophy. 

Now when Plato, as you know, demanded equality of the two 
sexes, because he said there is no greater difference between 
males and females than between a bald headed and a not bald 
headed man. I suppose he referred to the fact that women 
usually ha more hair on their heads than men. This I think 
is an overstatement because there are other differences, which 
are not politically irrelevant. 
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Now in the first place — in the Politics — crucial — and 
that is thisi there was always war. Hardly a generation 
passed in which a city was not in warfare. Whether this has 
changed in our age I leave to the judgment of every one of you. 
In war, the warriors were in Greece universally male, and the 
women were not warriors. The reason was this, I believe. 

Apart from the fact that there is an average difference in 

r strength. That is not the (inaudible) reason. The (inaudible) 
reason is this. That for the preservation of the city and 
/ for the future, the women are much less replaceable than the 
i men, because generating a child is a much (inaudible) process 
than bearing it. A man can fertilize quite a few women within 
a short time, whereas on the other hand the situation is very 
different. That is one point. 

Then you have the male armies. Then there is the simple 
reasoning — we have to reconstruct that, because noone argued 
that out at that time, except Plato aludes to these things in 
the Republic , which I remember from President Eisenhower — 
who is old enough to fight is old enough to vote. I don’t 
believe that is a wise principle, but it is intelligible and 
(inaudible) plausible for many people. Now those who do the 
fighting must have greater political rights than those who never 
do the fighting. So the only full citizens are males. 

That is all on the political (inaudible), and now we turn to 
what Aristotle regards as the highest thinking. Now one can 
say on the political level — to say a word about that — 

(inaudible) and make a transition. We find from time to time 
women who are very good, not only as businesswomen, but also 
in politics, and God knows how many senators and governors 
derive the most valuable part of their wisdom from their own 
wives, and I’m net thinking now of Governor Wallace. There are 
the famous cases — Queen Victoria, Elizabeth I . . . 

Student* Marie Therese, surely. 

Strauss* Compared with her husband, surely. And Catharine 
the Great of Russia, and the Greeks knew quite a few stories, 
true or false, of (inaudible) and whatever. So women play 
their role, but if you look at the history of philosophy, what 
do you find there? 

Student* Males. 

Strauss* Only men. Well, I made this point a few decades ago, 
once in a small college, but a good college, and then the 
professor in whose class I gave the lecture said oh, but you 
forgot Susan Stebbing. And I could only say oh, I forgot 
entirely about her. So in general there is something, and I 
believe Aristotle and Plato would have what they now call a 
theory for that. That if we consider the primary difference 
of the two sexes ana their function in human life, the moot 
obvious one is the bearing of children, and everything going 
with that. The woman being much closer to the earth — we 
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speak of Mother Earth, never Father Earth, and Heavenly Father. 
Therefore, there is this possibility of "abstractedness". 

There is perhaps by nature more easily to be found in the 
male sex, which does not mean, of course, as Aristotle makes 
clear, that every husband is superior to his wife. That is 
frequently of course not the case, and Aristotle says well, 
that is a kind of natural mischief. Nature would wish to do 
that. To have in each case a superior husband and a wife 
inferior, not simply, but often she fails, and it is the good 
fortune for the husband if he has a brighter wife. 

Student* (Inaudible) if the female were given added conveniences 
to enable her to have the leisure time with which to contemplate, 
then you might have more female philosophers • . • 

Strauss* If the natural way of generating children is not 
changed by producing children in test tubes, for which there 
is very little chance as far as I know, then this fundamental 
difficulty ... 

Student* But it is only 9 months . • . 

4 . 

Strauss* But there are other things — there are (inaudible). 
(Inaudible.) And apart from that the question arises, there 
are certain other qualities that go with this fundament*1 
difference. And a certain feminine — I do not say female — 
but feminine qualities. And the question is whether these 
feminine qualities are not affected by the masculinizaticn of 
the way of life of women. That might be a very important 
consideration. I have not the right to judge a matter of such 
importance, but I think we must be open minded. 

Student* I think my basic objection with what Aristotle is 
saying is that it's so natural (inaudible • • . ) 

Strauss* In the first place, no convention made the male the 
generator and the female the bearer. Connected with this, that 
the fighting is done by males and not by females except in Israel 
and such other places, but as a rule not. And which is also not 
a mere accident, and this is forming the character of the two 
sexes and their diversities. Surely I hope you don't believe 
that I want the abolition of females in political life. That 
would be much too (inaudible) today. 
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(A student paper was read at the beginning of this lecture.) 

Straussi Now I first .would like to bring up only two or three 
points. What, in your opinion, is the most interesting section 
of today's assignment? 

Students I found the discussion of the proposals more interesting 
than the discussion of the constitutions. 

Strausss What do you mean by the distinction? 

Students The proposals of _ and the proposals of Phaleas. 

Especially the proposals of Phaleas, because in this discussion • • * 

Strausss Oh, you mean the proposed polities rather than the actual 
polities. That is a sensible answer. Now the other point I would 
like to raise is this. At the beginning you spoke of the 
comparative character of Aristotle's studies — what is compara¬ 
tive here? 

Students He discusses both the proposals and the ccrjetiwtiono. 
and there are certain recurring elements that he brings up, 
namely the question of whether or net lack of necessities is a 
dominant consideration in constitution making. He discusses the 
role of the leisure class in the polis. 

Strausst But what is comparative about that? I mean he is 
confronted with a variety of regimes, either merely proposed 
or in actual practice, and he discusses each of them with a view 
to the question, is it good or is it bad? There is nothing 
comparative. Comparative would be, say, if you took all available 
or the most important available, and compare -them among themselves, 
and the comparison as comparison is meant to throw light, but here 
the comparison as comparison is, to the extent to which it occurs, 
strictly subordinate to the question to see whether it is good, 
and what its effects are. I think you were right in saying that, of 
the available constitutions, the Carthaginian is the best. That 
is also my impression. 

On the contrary, the normative concern of Aristotle is quite 
striking. In one passage to which you referred, when he gives 
the causal explanation of a certain defect of the Spartan regime, 
he said well, this is a good excuse, that through their warlike 
life, the Spartans couldn't take care of their women, and so 
this is a good excuse for them, but we are not concerned here 
with finding excuses, but establishing the fact that the arrange¬ 
ment is bad. The question of a causal explanation — how to 
explain an error or other thing — comes up only after it has 
been established that it was a defect, and that is a most 
important consideration. One must avoid the mistake of bringing 
Aristotle very close to what is today called social or political 
science. 



We will take up this question especially in Book V, when Aristotle 
discusses tyranny■ and quite a few people have said well, here 
you have Machiavelli. We will see that we do not have Machiavelli. 
What Machiavelli knew, Aristotle knew also, hut Aristotle knew 
some other things which Machiavelli did not see very clearly. 

Now let us first turn to the beginning, that is Phaleas, 1266a ~ 
the beginning of today's assignment. Let us read only the first 
sentence. 

Student* 1266a, Article 1. "There are also certain other regimes, 
some drawn up by amateurs, and others by . • • " 

Strauss* By laymen. In Greek, idiots, idiocy, because originally 
it had not the meaning it has now, that of laymen." 

Student* Well, by private persons • • • 

Strauss* All right, you can say private persons, but then you 
have to go on. 

Student* "And others by philosophers and statesmen." 

Strauss* So, in other words, philosophers are not then private 
men. Why not? Are they necessarily rulers or something of this 
kind? Or political men? 

Student* They belong not just to themselves, but to the cosmos. 

Strauss* To something common, whether the common is a polis, as 
in the case of the statesmen, or whether the common is the 
universe is another (inaudible). The idiot is concerned with 
the non-common, which is even true of the idiot in the present 
day sense of the term. 

Student* "But all of them are nearer to those which have been 
actually established, and by which cities are governed at present, 
than are both of those which have been considered." 

Strauss* So, in other words, that is clear. The following regimes 
either (inaudible) or in actual do not suffer from that grave 
defect on which especially Plato's Republic suffers. It runs 
counter to everything we know as actual. 

Now the first man is then Phaleas of Chalcedon, and he thought 
the cureall would be equality of possession. Aristotle discusses 
(inaudible). Now we have read Aristotle's criticism of Plato's 
communism. Aristotle is in favor of private property. We know 
that. But what is the difference between Aristotle and John 
Locke, to mention one of the most famous protagonists of private 
property in modem times, regarding property? 

Student* For Locke, property is pre-political, and Aristotle 
asserts that private property will be good because then tLe 
citizens will take better care of it. 
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Straussi The household is in a way also prepolitical* That’s 
not the point* 

Students Locke supports the unlimited acquisition of private 
property, and Aristotle • • • 

Straussi Yes* Aristotle is concerned with what they would call 
static property, and not the indefinite or infinite acquisition 
of property, what they would now call dynamic, I suppose. So 
Aristotle does not admit an unqualified right to increase one’s 
property. If the city sets up a limit of what a man can acquire, 
that is net only acceptable to Aristotle, but even demanded by 
him. We must never forget that. Now let us turn to 1266b, 29, 
where the chief objection to Phaleas is. 

Student* "Even if one prescribed a moderate property for all, 
it would be of no avail, since it is more needful to level men's 
desires than their properties, and this can only be done by an 
adequate system of education enforced by law." 

Strauss* If they are not sufficiently educated by the laws, the 
system isn’t there and quite a few other things aren't there. 

So that is clear. Aristotle, in other words, while he is in 
favor of a limitation of what a man can possess or acquire, the 
decisive point is not these external limitations, but the 
character of men. A little bit later — 1266b, 38. 

Student* "Civil strife is caused not only by inequality of 
property, but also by inequality of honors, though the two motives 
operate in opposite ways. The masses ..." 

Strauss* The masses (inaudible) something terrible. There are 
no masses. I mean there was neither a doctrine of the mass 
of perdition, as in Christian theology, nor Newtonian masses, 
so (inaudible) many, and in addition the numbers of people 
concerned were so small that the expression, the masses, is a 
bit absurd. 

Student* "The many are discontented if possessions are unequally 
distributed. The few ..." 


Strauss* The few — the nice men 


Student* The gentlemen? 

Strauss* (Inaudible) is something different. The nice ones • • • 

Student* "... if honors are equally distributed, bringing 
it about that noble or base in the like honor stand. Nor do 
men do wrong for the sake of the bare necessities only ..." 


Strauss* In other words, as one doctrine says, if people have 
sufficient food, shelter, and so on, noone would commit a crime. 
A doctrine which one hears from time to time, even today, and 



Aristotle*s objection you will hear now. 

Studenti "The sort of wrongdoing for which Phaleas thinks 
that equality of substance is a cure, preventing highway robbery 
by removing the motive of cold or hunger. Men also do wrong 
to gain pleasure and to satisfy desire. For if they have a 
desire above the bare necessities of existence, they will 
transgress to cure this desire* And moreover, not because of 
desire only, but in order that they may enjoy the pleasures that 
are not associated with pain." 

Straussi What does this, mean? Where the not having as such 
is painful? I mean hunger, not having food, is painful. But 
there are other things where the not having as such is not 
painful. But it may become painful by a secondary consideration 

because Mr. _ has got it, but that is not forever in the nature 

of the thing concerned, but because of looking at other people. 

Student* "What remedy is there then for these three classes 
of offenses? For the first class, a modest competence and 
work." 

Strauss* Meaning for those who suffer from the necessities — 
from lack of necessities. 

Student* "For the second, temperance. And as for the third 
sort, any people who desire pleasures depending on themselves 
could seek no cure for their desires, save that which is derived 
from philosophy, for the other pleasures require the aid of 
fellow creatures, since clearly the greatest transgressions 
spring from the desire for superfluities, not for bare necessities, 
for example, men do not become tyrants in order to avoid shivering 
with cold, and accordingly, high honors are awarded to one who 
kills a tyrant, but not to one who kills a thief, so that the 
method of the constitution of Phaleas is efficacious only against 
the minor social disorders." 

Strauss* That is clear, therefore the belief that equality of 
property as such would be the furor is absurd. 

Student* There are two questions I have. In the first place, 
it would seem by the statement that the solution of what 
Aristotle considers the minor problem.of crime, some modicum 
of property and seme sort of work is the answer. Now does this 
imply that Aristotle would favor the redistribution of property 
if this would be the necessary action to achieve the goal? 

Strauss * Yes, he would. But there is a great difficulty. 

The great difficulty is change, and that he will discuss in 
the following section. But in the case the legislator has his 
hand free, as in the case of a newly founded colony, by all 
means, but if you have a society which is already old and es¬ 
tablished, then change becomes a difficult question, as we will 
discuss in the next chapter. But you had a two point question. 



Students I don’t know enough about the social history of Greece, 
but it . . . 

Strausst Neither do I. 

Students But it would seem to me that — well, I can’t quite 
believe the assertion that the greatest number of crimes comes 
from the desire for, le-t's say, luxury or pleasure, rather than 
out of necessity. 

Strausss What is the greatest crime? 

Students If people speak of lawlessness, this is a great problem 
in society. If there is general lawlessness, it means lawlessness 
is distributed generally in society, which means either crimes 
committed by the many rather than simply by the few. 

Strausss But that is really a question. Why should not black 
sheep, sons of the nice ones, why should they not also be crimi¬ 
nals? Aristotle was not so unfair as not to know that, but for 
example, take really big criminals. Now, in Aristotle’s time, 
or shortly before his time, who was generally regarded as the 
most terrible criminals, say like Cesar of Borgia in modem times. 
(Inaudible) from a very noble family, and a large scale murderer. 
Of course, hs was a ruler at the time, but illegitimate ruler. 

And (inaudible) and the misery he brought on Athens through his 
Sicilian expedition. Speaking now quite superficially but 
(inaudible) would be newspaper headings, so an ordinary fellow, 
a poor fellow, who murders — for what reason? In order to get 
a next meal — he doesn't have to murder for that. Ordinary 
robbery, or breaking and entering, might do. But if someone 
would murder because someone has taken away his wife or girl, 
that is already something not quite so, you know — it’s more 
excusable, homicide, I think even today. In other words, the 
really terrible things are the tyrants, and noone becomes a tyrant 
because he shivers, and wants to have a pleasant warmth in his 
room* One has entirely different motives in order to become a 
tyrant. Therefore, that is what Aristotle means. He speaks of 
that. Crimes committed in order to avoid hunger and shivering 
and other things are not politically the most important crimes. 

Now if you have a large part of the city that hungers and shivers, 
that is surely a political problem, and something must be done 
about it. There are various things which can be done about it, 
for example, one is disfranchisement. I mean we must bust the 
case wide open and not argue merely on the basis of the now 
accepted principle. That’s one way of doing it. If they have 
no right to vote, their political power or possibilities are much 
more limited obviously than if (inaudible). We have to (inaudible) 
the material yet in order to decide that. I would only like to 
intin..-:e possibilities which Aristotle takes more seriously than 
they vciiid be taken today. 

Student* I have a question similar to Mr. _*s and. to 

your answer. Is the basis for Aristotle's distinction of what 



Barker translates as civil discord versus ordinary crime . . . 

Strauss* Civil discord is a weak translation. The Greek word 
is stasis* or the word derived from that. You can translate it 
by (inaudible) revolution, but revolution is not a Greek term. 
That comes from much later. Rebellion would be better, or still 
better, something like a riot. A riot with its ordinary accom¬ 
paniments, like killing and looting. 

Student* Is this distinction a qualitative one or a quantitative 
one? Between stasis regarding an ordinary crime. The reason I 
raise this question is because from the point of view of some 
in the ghetto insurrections of the past four years, they are 
clearly a rebellion or a civil discord, whereas, from the point 
of view of others, they are just a large instance of crime in the 
streets. So is this (inaudible) of numbers of people • • . 

Strauss* Not there is a. difference in kind. There is a nice 
discussion of that as I happened to remember in Trotsky*s 
History of the Russian Revolution . There were hunger strikes 
in Russia in *17* they were just poor women whose husbands were 
(inaudible) or at the front, and they couldn't buy the bread 
anymore. That was one thing, but from a certain moment on it 
became political! that is to say, the people who made the riots 
were no longer concerned merely with getting bread, but felt it 
was necessary to have a radical political change in order to get 
bread, among other things. 

Student* Then the distinction seems to turn on the motives of 
the people, whereas we may have a situation where people are 
"rioting," for very numerous reasons, and to them it might not 
be political. But it is defined by the authorities as a 
political threat. 

Strauss* That depends. You know sometimes the authorities 
regard something as political which is not political. They may 
err. They may also not believe it and prefer to say so because 
more severe action can be taken if it is political than if it 
is non-political. That depends. But it (inaudible) a century 
difference, and I would say I think even the rioters themselves 
must be very dumb people if they do not know,that from a certain 
moment, the emphasis has shifted, merely from complaining about 
rats in tenement houses to demanding a radical political change. 

Student* Yes, except in empirical studies of rebellions and 
revolutions in streets, (inaudible) study the French revolution 
show at the time, in the minds of people, it was simply a great 
hunger strike or a strike for bread had immense political implica¬ 
tions. It is not always clear at what point • • ■ 

Strauss* Surej but there will always be some individuals, be 
it only one in a thousand, who intends merely mere than a 
hunger strike, and only the percentage will change in the course 
of time. Say in 1789, there ware only a very few people who 
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wanted to abolish the monarchy in Francei but in 1790 that looked 
completely different* there was a much higher percentage. That 
is hard to distinguish, the distinction between portention and 
actual in such situations. 

Student* Right* but what I want to make sure is Aristotle’s 
distinction for whether an act is political or not depends on 
the motive of the people engaging in the act. Is that correct? 

Strauss* Let us say on what the purpose of the act is. 

Student* From the point of the people. 

Strauss* Not necessarilyi the purpose does not have to be fully 
conscious. Aristotle doesn't say anything here about how to 
find out that. If one made use of a Marxist distinction, it may 
be objectively political, and yet subjectively for many people 
still merely a hunger riot. So that only a further development 
of the rioting can make clear to everybody concerned that mere 
rioting or looting of bakery shops will not do. That is not so 
difficult. I think it is wrong to look at it from the point of 
view of what a public opinion researcher might find out about it. 
People frequently don't know what they want* and yet it is in 
them, and whether it will become actualized (inaudible) depends 
on things which they themselves wouldn't know and which social 
scientists wouldn't know. It may be something in the air, and 
which is discerned usually only by good noses, and can smell, 
and (inaudible). There is no difficulty. 

Aristotle did not look at political matters from the point of 
view of what — by purely mechanical methods ~ can be demonstrated 
or neti because that would be the end of political judgment. 

I think I can leave it at that. 

Now let us turn a little later te 126?a, the end of it. 

Student* "And also, the baseness of human beings is a thing 
insatiable, and though at the first a dole of only two obols 
is enough, yet when this has now become an established custom, 
they always want more, until they get to an unlimited amount, 
for appetite is in its nature unlimited. And the majority of 
mankind live for the satisfaction of appetite. The starting 
point, in such matters, therefore, rather than levelling estates, 
is to train those that are respectable by nature so that they 
may not wish for excessive wealth, and to contrive that the base 
may not be able to do so, and this is so if they are kept inferior, 
but not unjustly treated." 

Strauss* The reason I suggested that we read this passage is 
this* to make perfectly clear what Aristotle thought about 
the question — is man by nature bad? Here we have the answer. 

Some are* some are not. As common sense would say, ordinary, 
(inaudible) — he's a bad egg, and his brother is not a bad egg. 
They have the same environment* the same offspring, and yet there 
is this difference. So there are men, that not only Plato and 
Aristotle think the same about, and I think quite a few people 
have thought (inaudible) in all times including our own. 
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Students This is not a question! I have a request to make. When 
you give the notation, it would help a great deal if you gave 
the notation in Barker. I have a great deal of difficulty 
following that notation ... 

Strausst All right. 

Student (who has been reading from the Politics )» If I could 
find my way to the Barker, I would be using the Barker. 

Straussi This much about Phaleas, and now let us turn to 
Hippodamus, and read the very beginning. 

Students 1267b, Article‘1. "Hippodamus, son of Euryphon, a 
Milesian, who invented the division of cities into blocks, and 
cut up Peiraeus, and who also became somewhat eccentric in his 
general mode of life owing to a desire for distinction so that 
some people thought that he lived too fussily with a quantity of 
hair and expensive ornaments, and also a quantity of cheap yet 
warm clothes, not only in winter but also in the summer periods, 
and wished to be a man of learning in natural science generally, 
he was the first man not engaged in politics who attempted to 
speak: on the subject of the best form of regime." 

Strausst Now this man — he was the first not engaged in politics, 
meaning not actually a founder of a society, who wanted to speak 
about (inaudible). To be a man not engaged in politics, and 
desiring to speak about the best regime, that is the definition 
of the political philosopher. Since there is no distinction 
between political philosopher and political scientist here, we 
can also say he was the first political scientist. This we must 
consider to our proper humiliation. This was the first ancestor 
of our profession. Aristotle very rarely make3 such remarks. 

When he speaks about a man, he doesn't go in for this kind of 
thing, and nowhere does he speak with this emphasis, so Aristotle 
obviously regarded this as an important point. You could say 
here, when he speaks of the long hair, you could think of a 
beatnik or a hippie, but this of course would be unfair to the 
beatniks or hippies, because he did some other things which the 
hippies don't do. On the other hand, you may say he did not do 
certain things ... He was a man who also was desirous to speak, 
to be regarded as competent regarding the whole of nature. 

That's important. It appears then from the sequel, the sequel 

as Kr. _ has shown, was a doctrine according to which all 

politically interesting things are to be divided into three. 

Now behind this, in all probability, is a scientific doctrine, 
a doctrine of nature, which uses the number three as a key, as 
if it were the formula unlocking all the mysteries of the universe. 
His doctrine is one of wonderful simplicity and clarity, but 
what happens if you look at it more closely? 

Mr. _, what does Aristotle find when he investigates 

Hippodamus* clear and simple proposal? 
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Students He finds that it is unrealistic* because • • • 

Strauss* No, that’s a very wrong word. Aristotle uses another 
word quite a few times, when he discusses this. For example, in 
1268 b, 3-4. Barker gives the pages and subdivisions. From 
3-4 that means it is very close to the beginning of 1268b. 

What does he say? 

This all has, or is productive of, great confusion, a term which 
occurs again a little bit later. The way of judging clever cases 
which Hippodamus proposes is very confusing. In other words, 
in proportion as Hippodamus* proposal is very simple and clear, 
in the same proportion it will in effect be most confusing. 

That is the main point of the criticism of Hippodamus which 
Aristotle makes. 

Now let us turn to the next point, the more special point, regarding 
Hippodamus in 1268 b, 22. 

Student* "As for the view that an honor ought to be awarded to 
those who invent something advantageous to the city, legislation 
to this effect is not safe, but only specious to the air, for it 
involves malicious prosecutions* and it may even happen, consti¬ 
tutional upheavals. And the matter leads to another problem, and 
a different inquiry. Some persons raised the question whether to 
alter the traditional laws, supposing another law is better, is 
harmful, or advantageous to cities•" 

Strauss* The first point is* is it wise to give rewards to 
inventors as inventors. Today, of course, but for Aristotle and 
for quite a few people in later ages it was a question, because 
an invention, say of great convenience, might have political 
consequences. While we all know of technological unemployment 
today, this was not the quesxion for Aristotle at that time, but 
the question of political changes, directly political changes, 
(inaudible), and therefore the question arises, the broader 
question — what about the change of political institutions and 
such, and in particular what about the change of the ancestral 
laws. Go on. 

Student* "It is not easy to give a speedy agreement to the above 
proposal to honor reformers, if really it is disadvantageous to 
alter the laws, and a revolutionary legal, or constitutional 
proposal in the interest of the community is quite possible. 

Since we have made mention of this question, it will be bettor 
if we set out a few further details about it, for, as we said, 
it involves difficulty, and it might be thought that it would be 
better for alteration to take place. At all events, in the other 
fields of knowledge this has proved beneficial, for example, 
medicine has been improved by being altered from the traditional 
system, and gymnastic training, and in general all the arts and 
faculties. So that since statesmanship also is to be counted as 
one of these, it is clear that the same thing necessarily holds 
good in regard to it as well, and it might be said that a sign of 
this has occurred in the actual events of history." 
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Straussi That is t of course, also terrible (inaudible), but the 
facts • . . but it was, one can say, at the first reading of 
Aristotle it doesn't make any difference whether you translate 
it this way or that, but if we want to be a bit closer, we have 
to have a somewhat more exact translation. There is no word for 
history in this sense in Aristotle. It doesn't exist. 

Studenti "This is what has happened for, one might argue, the 
laws of ancient times were too simple and uncivilized. The 
Hellenes, for instance, used both to carry arms and to purchase 
their wives from one another, and all the survivals of the customs 
of antiquity existing anywhere are utterly foolish, as for 
example at Cyme there is a law relating to trials for murder, 
that if the prosecutor on the charge of murder produces a certain 
number of his own relatives as witnesses, the defendant is guilty 
of the murder." 

Straussi In other wfrds, he doesn't have a ghost of a chance. 

Student* "And, in general, all men really seek what is good, 
not what was customary with their forefathers, and it is 
probable that primitive mankind, whether sprung from the earth, 
or the survivors of some destructive cataclysm, were just like 
ordinary, foolish people, as indeed is actually 3aid of the 
earth-born race, so that would-be absurd for us to abide by 
their notions. Moreover, even written codes of law may, with 
advantage, not be left unaltered, for just as in the other arts 
as well, so with the structure of the city. It is impossible 
that it should have been a frame to write in all its details, for 
it must of necessity be couched in general terms, but our 
actions deal with particular things." 

Straussi Let us stop here. This is indeed a most important 
statement, and together with the immediate sequel which we will 
read very soon, in a way the most important statement in 
Aristotle's Politics as a whole, because here we are confronted 
with the most fundamental question, separating modern man from 
pre-modern man. Aristotle was not aware that it would have this 
importance to modem man, because he didn't know that such a 
thing as modernity would ever come. That is quite true. 

The argument is then this. The art of politics, or the art of 
legislations, are sciences in the wide sense of the word, but all 
sciences change their procedures and/or their products because 
they progress. Hence, the old things and institutions are 
inferior to the more recent things, and in the most radical way 
the things which were at the beginning were most lowi primitive 
means here, from this point of view, what is the poorest, least 
developed. Needless to say, the word primitive means originally 
only the original. When people speak of primitive Christianity, 
they do not mean the lowest form of Christianity, but they may 
very well mean the highest. But here now something is primitive •--- 
primitive peoples as they formerly said when they had not yet 
found the now used word which is developing. I do not knowj they 
always make changes in this matter. The principle is stated 
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very clearly by these people. Aristetle dees not agree with themj 
these are some ether people, and they say what men seek by nature 
is net the ancestral, traditienal custom as we would translate it, 
but the good. With this statement Aristotle fully agrees. There 
is ne question about that# The question is only which conclusion 
is to be drawn from that. The man who favors invention, like our 
ancestor Hippodamus, is bound to, if he is a rational being, 
favor political change for the better# Hippodamus may not have 
known it) it*s too bad for him, but it is surely implied. If you 
want invention as such, you want also invention in social matters 
and that means change# That is the case for this view and it is 
stated here in a very convincing way, and.it has not been stated 
better in modem times. There are some differences between Hip¬ 
podamus and modem professors into which we do not have to go now# 

First let us hear Aristotle’s argument — the case against changing 
laws. 

Students Barker, p. 73» paragraph 2. "But while these arguments 
go to show that in some cases, and at some times, law ought to 
be changed, there is another point qf view from which it .would 
appear that change is a matter which needs great caution. When 
we reflect that the improvement, likely to be effected may be sma.il, 
and that it is a bad thing to accustom men to abrogate laws 
light-heartedly, it becomes clear that there are some defects, 
both in legislation and in government, which had better be left 
untouched# The benefit of change will be less than the loss which 
is likely te result if men fall into the habit of disobeying the 
gevernment# We must also notice that the analogy drawn from the 
arts is false# To change the practice of an art is not the same 
as to change the operation of a law. It is from habit, and only 
from habit, that law derives the validity which secures obedience. 
But habit can be created only by the passage of timet and a 
readiness to change from existing to new and different laws will 
accordingly tend to weaken the general power of law. Further 
questions may also be raised. Even if we admit that it is allow¬ 
able to make a change, dees this hold true, or not, of all laws 
and in all constitutions? And again, should change be attempted 
by any person whatsoever, or only by certain persons? It makes 
a great difference which of these different alternatives is 
adopted ... We may therefore dismiss this question for the 
present. It belongs to a different occasion." 

Strauss: Aristotle has never found the occasion, at least in 
his preserved writings, and so we must make the best of it. 

Now the key point here in this argument against change is that 
law.has no power for what’s being obeyed, apart from custom, 
habit. Is this not strange? What is a law, according to 
Aristotle and quite a few other people? If you say a law is 
simply a commandment of a superior, that would make sense, 
because that may have no other convincing force except the stick, 
or the guns, or whatever power is at the disposal of the govern¬ 
ment f but what is the law according te Aristotle? 

If it is a law which deserves a name, then it is a rational 
prescription, a dictate of practical reason, and so it would 
have to have a power Dy virtue of the fact that it is rational. 
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Maybe that is net sufficient, but it is surely, and therefore it 
must be backed up by force, but it is surely a point to be 
considered* Here, however, Aristotle, in order to make the 
point quite clear, says law has no force except (inaudible), i*e. 
its rationality is negligent as far as its being obeyed is 
concerned. That is very remarkable. 

Student* I’m a little confused. He has said both of these 
things in different parts. Wouldn't the rationality part of 
it, in teres of being a good man be superior in terms of — does 
he ever make a differentiation between the two and say which is 
more important? 

Strauss* I would say the statement about the rationality of a 
good law made toward the end of the Ethics is, at first glance, 
more involved than this here, because this is made only in a 
polemical content* the other is made in a non-polemical content. 
Nevertheless, he makes that statement, and that is quite remarkable. 

This forces us to consider a difficulty which is a contemporary 
difficulty. If the law as law has no force by itself, however 
rational the law may be, then we must say a rational society 
is impossible, because, apart from reason — I mean a rational 
society would be a society, every member of which or at least a 
large majority of these members, are rational and they act 
rationally. Then such a rational society is impossible, in t 
last 40 or 50 years or so, a great change has taken place in 
political science which those of you who know only present-day 
political science are not aware of, except what they have learned 
from occasional polemical (inaudible) science. There was once a 
time in which a thing existed now called the classical orthodox 
doctrine of democracy, in which democracy was understood to be 
the rational society, and I think there are some hints — some 
people believe that this was a position taken by John Stuart Mill, 
which is not quite true, but let us leave it at that. Surely 
one could say the father of John Stuart Mill,James Mill, had 
something to do with that. These people had discovered to their 
shock what was called by them and others the irrationality of 
the masses. Have you ever heard that expression? There is also 
a word used — the crowd psychology, and that way we (inaudible) 
also the notion that in an election, the good man would win, 
assuming that he has the minimum of rhetorical facility that 
he can state the case (inaudible) clearly, is now regarded and 
looked upon as a very naive and childish assumption. You surely 
have learned this much from your political science courses, even 
if you did not learn anything else. Do you recognize something 
of reality in what I sketch now? 

Now what Aristotle means, and therefore of course these disco¬ 
veries based on a very large number of statistics and public 
opinion polls — public opinion polls wouldn't be very good 
because the man in the street who is asked about the rationality 
of the man in the street would not probably be the best man to 
ask. So it would have to be found out in some other way# 
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Be this as it may, one surely deesn't need scientific methods in 
•rder te establish this fact, and it was quite well known that 
most men act and think very irrationally, so if people had only ^ 
read their Aristotle and similar men with reasonable care, they - 

would not have been so surprised, as _was, when he came 

from the Fabian Society, and was running for office, and then 
saw that these notions he had of the people and the mass being 
fundamentally rational and just compared with those crooked vested 
interest people, he wouldn't have been in for such a disappoint¬ 
ment as he was in* 

Studentt I think that you draw the wrong conclusion from the 
social science assertion that men act irrationally, or not always 
rationally, and that is, all men have a non-rational component 
to the way they behave, and this applies to the gentleman as well 
as to the mass, and I think that's a very important thing to 
assert, because what comes out of your statement is that the 
gentlemen act rationally, and the many act irrationally. 

Straussi The utmost I would grant you is that it might come 
out from what Aristotle says, not what from I say. The point 
which I would like to bring out has not been brought out yet, if 
you will wait a-moment. 

Hippodamus* position, which implies a kind of pregressivism f in 
this sense, the belief that progress in social matters Lz zz 
natural and as harmless on the whole as scientific or technical 
progress. That is the point, and Aristotle says progress in the 
arts is inevitable — that is the law of the arts. Medicine — 
people make new observations regarding diseases and their cure — 
that’s inevitable. People will simply then replace the old cure 
by a better, new cure, but in social and political matters, that 
is (inaudible)• Now this had that great implication — that the 
most pre-modern men, we can say all pre-modern men, were not 
sanguine regarding social and political thought, fundamentally 
on the Aristotelian grounds, on the grounds that there is a 
fundamental difference between social progress and intellectual 
progress. This was radically changed in the 17th century, when 
the new science and philosophy came up, represented by men like 
Descartes and Hobbes. At this time the view came to the fore 
that scientific progress is bound to lead to social progress. Not 
all at once, it takes some time. First, you get an enlightened 
gentry in Oxford and Cambridge, and then after (that was Hobbes' 
view of (inaudible) — the few people who have read the (inaudible)) 
Then gradually that will spread to their tenents and what have 
you, and also of course to the merchants in London and Liverpool. 

Scientific progress leads necessarily, via the diffusion of 
scientific knowledge, to social progress. This is one of the 
most important trunks in the tree called modernity. This is 
absent from pre-modern thought. So we are here really (inaudible). 

Descartes has been called the father of the French Revolution, 
and within these limits that is completely correct. Descartes* 


first and in a way — surely his mest beautiful book, The Discourse 
en Method , begins with an assertion of the intellectual equality 
of all men. Descartes ef all people, whe knew what a superior 
mind he had, and he shows it, his awareness of it (inaudible), 
this same Descartes says men are by nature intellectually equal. 

The only difference is method. If you have the right method, 
then you can equalize the minds. There is a great element of 
truth in that, if you—think that today problems in mathematics 
which were insolvable to the greatest mathematical geniuses of 
antiquity and even of the 17th century can now be solved by a 
twelve year old boy who is not mathematically gifted. There is 
some truth in it, but the question is whether it is so unqualifiably 
true, as some people believe. 

This new view — scientific progress leads to the diffusion of 
scientific knowledge — and therefore to scientific knowledge 
enlightenment, becoming a public power, becoming public opinion, 
and therewith political power — this culminated in the French 
Revolution. Then there was a reaction to it, because quite a 
few people, and not only the dispossessed, didn't like that, simply 
because the horrors of the terror were not something for which 
people had bargained. Ever-increasing enlightenment is nice 
(inaudible) and such people thought that is very fine, but then 
when you see these women of the halls of Paris counting the heads 
falling down from the guillotines, that is meant to be rationality? 
There must be something wrong. 

Now the most famous of the opponents of the French Revolution 
was, of course, Edmund Burke. The English equivalent of the French 
Revolution, one can say, was utilitarianism, the movement of 
Bentham ana James Mill. In a way the attack of Burke on the 
French Revolution was repeated a generation later, or two 
generations later, in the attack of Macaulay, the English his¬ 
torian, on James Mill, which is a very interesting essay and I 
think it should be read. 

In Macaulay I find a very beautiful statement. It is surely a 
very beautiful statement, whether it is right or wrong is not a 
matter# about this very question Aristotle discusses here when 
taking up the question of Hippodamus. This statement has one 
quality, which those of you who have ever read Macaulay, would 
not be surprised — I mean that it is very humorous. Now I 
read it to you. "Of all the acts that have ever been passed by 
Parliament, the Toleration Act (1690 er thereabouts) is perhaps 
that which most strikingly illustrates the peculiar vices and 
the.peculiar excellences of English legislation. The science of 
politics bears in one respect a close analogy to the science of 
mechanics, but then there are great differences. . . the perfect 
law-giver is a just temper between the mere men of theory who 
can see nothing but general principles and the mere men of 
business who can see nothing but particular circumstances. In 
English legislation, the practical element has always predominated 
and not seldom unduly predominated over the speculative. To 
think nothing of symmetry and much of convenience, never te 
remove an anomaly merely because it is an anomaly, never to 
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innovate except when seme grievance is felt, never t© innevate 
except se far as to get rid of the grievance, never to lay down 
any proposition of wider extent than the particular case far 
which it is necessary to provide, these are the rules, which 
have from the age of John to the age of Victoria, generally 
guided the deliberations ef our 250 parliaments. Our national 
distaste for whatever is abstract in political science amounts 
undoubtedly to a fault, yet perhaps it is a fault ©n the right 
side* That we have been far too slow to improve our laws must 
be admitted, but though in other countries there may occasionally 
have been more rapid progress, it would not be easy to name any 
other country in which there has been so little retrogression." 

That still stands, doesn't it? 

"The Toleration Act approaches very near to the idea of a great 
English novel, to a jurist versed in the theory of legislation, 
but net intimately acquainted with the temper of the sects and 
parties into which the nation was divided at the time of the 
Revolution. That Act would seem to be a mere cayeus of absurdities 
and contradictions. It will not bear to be tried by sound general 
principles 1 nay, it will not bear to be tried by any principles, 
sound or unsound, but these very faults may appear to be merits 
when we take into consideration the passions and prejudices of 
those for whom the Toleration Act was framed. This law abounding \ 
with contradictions which every smatterer in political philosophy ) 
can detect did what a law, framed by the utmost skill of the 
greatest mastere of political philosophy, might have failed to do. 
That the provisions which have been recapitulated are cumberous, 
purile, inconsistent with each other, inconsistent with the 
true theory of religious liberty, must be acknowledged. All 
that can be said in their defense is this — that they removed 
a vast mass ef evil without shocking a vast mass of prejudice." 

In that textbook of political science which I would edit, this 
would be an important part. This is stated frem a very un- 
Aristotelian point of view and by a very un-Aristotelian man, 
but it comes as close to what Aristotle means in this passage 
as any ether passage I have ever read. I thought I would deprive 
you of some pleasure if I did not read it to you. 

There is another passage in the same volume. No, that is _ 

when he speaks of the Revolution. Hew was the document called? 

The Abdication — of the so-called abdication of James II. He 
was really thrown out, but it was construed as an abdication, 
and Macaulay describes the absurdities of this statement. On the 
one hand, they admit that he did not abdicate, but on the other 
hand, they insist that he abdicated, and then he ends with this 
summary — roughly like this. These great statesmen who made 
the Revolution didn't care. Their only concern was how the major 
agreed with the minor, and both with the conclusion. They were 
perfectly satisfied when the major brought 200 votes, the minor 
200 other votes, and the conclusion still 200 (inaudible). 
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Humor is very un-Aristotelian. This kind of burner is very un- i 
Aristotelian, but the (inaudible) peint he makes is net alien 
te what Aristotle says here. One peint I must add regarding 
inventions, and Aristotle’s distrust of inventions. This leads 
also te a very serious point, because there is one sphere where 
Aristotle must admit that the city ought to encourage inventions. 
That is, of course, military matters. There you have no choice. 

If you have an Archimedes who can make the city more able to 
defend itself than any attacker could be, against any attacker, 
then you will of course make the utmost (inaudible), and force 
him perhaps even to do that. Therefore, here that is the only 
intrinsic weakness of Aristotle’s point* he is compelled by his 
principle to admit the necessity of military invention, and as 
he admits military invention, any invention may lead to unfor- 
seeable social and political consequences. Aristotle had a 
protection against this difficulty, which, however, won’t hold 
up, and that is his belief that there will be periodical cata¬ 
clysms. Destructions (inaudible) only a few survivors on high 
mountains, so that this process of technological improvement 
would be stopped by nature, by good nature. We have no longer 
a right to assume that this will take place. We know from simple 
sense perception that this is not expected. But this point that 
foreign bodies, enemies, is the (inaudible) for difficulty 
insolvable for Aristotle foreshadows the later attack on Aristotle 
by Machiavelli, where at least at first glance the problems of 
foreign policy seem to be (inaudible). 

I think the consideration, the reflection on this passage in the 
Politics , linked up with something we know about modem times is 
helpful, very helpful, for the understanding of what has happened 
and what are the truly decisive moments in the history of human 
thought, especially political thought. 

Now there were some points you wanted to raise. 

Student* I’m a little puzzled by Aristotle’s statement that the 
power of the law, its being obeyed, lies not in its rationality, 
but rather solely in custom and tradition. Does this apply 
equally to the law of all regimes, good and bad. In other 
words, would it apply equally in a regime where merit was the 
guiding principle, in an aristocracy as in a democracy? 

Straussi Surely it would apply because how do people become 
virtuous? By habituation. And if their habituation is changed 
in any important respect, it is bound to have consequences. In 
other words, a society of gentlemen — I am speaking now from 
the point of view of Aristotle — a society of gentlemen is, in 
present day language, is of course conservative. They do in the 
limits of the possible what their fathers did before them, and 
their grandfather before them. There's no difficulty in that. 

The question mare fully developed would lead to the question — 
what is the character of modem virtue? Is modem virtue simply 
rational? Simply rational it cannot be, because it has xo do 
with the control of the sub-rational, or irrational part of man 
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and therefore that will somehow enter. Under ne circumstances, 
is meral virtue merely insight, merely insight. That cannot be. 
If someone has seen that he is wrong, say to steal, this insight 
does not make him a non-thief. The next temptation would show 
whether it has sunk in or not. 

There are some more pointst unfortunately we cannot discuss all 
of them. I would like to mention only one point. In the 
critique of Sparta, Aristotle discusses first the various 
inadequacies of Sparta, in particular the women. Never forget 
that Helen, this famous and notorious woman, was a Spartan girl* 
that was the way in which she was treated in classical Athens, 
by (inaudible) and so on, but the key point which Aristotle 
makes, namely what the premise of the Spartan polity is, in 
1271b' a criticism which Plato had already made in the. Laws . 

Student* "The entire system of the law is directed toward one 
part of virtue only —‘military valor — because this is service¬ 
able for conquest. Owing to this, they remain secure while at 
war, but began to decline when they had won an empire, because 
they did not know how to live a peaceful life, and had been 
trained in no other form of training more important than the 
art of war, and another error no less serious than that one is 
this * They think that the coveted prizes of life are won by va.'.ar 
more than by cowardice, and in this they are right, yet they 
imagine wrongly that these prizes are worth more than the valor 
that wins them." 

Strauss* That is a fundamental criticism, which is identical 
with Plato’s criticism of Sparta. The other things are important 
but not fundamental. Now a little bit later — 1272b, at the 
beginning — about the Cretans. "The cure which they have for 
these defects is absurd . . .. " 

Student* 1272b, Article 13» "... and less characteristic of 

a republic than of a dynasty." 

Strauss* All right. The Greek word here is not political, but 
dynastic. Dynastic is an extreme kind of oligarchy, but the 
interesting thing is themeaning of political here. Political 
can here be translated here in this context by republican. It 
is interesting that it has also this meaning. 

Student: Is this where you use dynastic as a clique of rulers? 

Strauss* Small* very small* oligarchy could, after all, be 50 
or 100 men, but a dynasty is very small. We will find an explicit 
discussion of dynasty in Book IV. 

Student* Barker mistranslated (inaudible) oligarchy. Dynasty 
because it's a non-political word, and constitutional state is 
his word for republic. 
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Strausst Yes, but this has ether implications which are alien 
te that* In 1273 at the end there is this brief discussion of 
the Athenian pelity and of this (inaudible) polity and that is 
a long question* Why he used (inaudible) only in a kind of appen¬ 
dix and does not assign it a proper place, as he assigns te 
the* Spartan or Cretan or Carthaginian — that is the question. 

I think Aristotle follows here a kind of gentlemen's prejudice. 
Gentlemen looked to Sparta, and why they had a certain respect 
for what they called the ancestral polity, meaning the pre- 
demecratic Athenian regime, still Sparta stood higher, and that 
is perhaps the simplest explanation. There is only one other 
passage regarding usage, in 1273b, 32-3^* We do hot easily find 
it — when he speaks at the beginning of this chapter — "Some 
of them have become makers of laws, but others also of regimes." 
That*s the point I made last time, that laws in the widest sense 
differ fundamentally from a regime. A regime as regime, a polity, 
is not a law. It can be expressed, so to speak, by laws. To 
some extent it has to —who is not a citizen and who is not 
eligible for office, that surely will be expressed in the form 
of law, but that is not the fundamental point. The fundamental 
point ist who belongs and who does not belong, and that depends 
not merely on the law. The law only expresses that. This question 
we will have to take up when we come to the next book, where the 
explicit and thematic discussion of polity is given. 

(Inaudible) quite a few interesting passages, and I'm willing x* 
stay here for one more question, if someone has one. In former 
times I stayed with my class until six, but I'm no longer so well. 

(There were no more questions.) 
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(A student paper was read at the beginning ef this lecture.) 

Strauss* Have yeu read Plate's Republic ? When yeu read then 
Aristotle's criticism,-what is yeur everall impressien ef that 
criticism? 

Student* He has taken enly a small part ef the Republic that 
he feels is • • • 

Strauss* He, but what is yeur judgment en Aristetie’s criticism? 

Student* If yeu accept his eriginal premise, his criticism is 
valid. 

Strauss* He, but is there net an amazing contrast between the 
work which he criticizes and his ewn criticism? Hew would yeu 
describe that? Dees he net seem to be blind to the splendor and 
beauty ef Plate’s shining temper? 

Student* Yes. (Laughter) 

Strauss* (Inaudible) should net conceal this from oneself that 
this is so. Nevertheless, it still (inaudible) justified. For 
example, the philosophers are never mentioned, the rulers are 
never mentioned, and quite a few ether things. Now this is one 
point, and connected with this, ef course, is the question to 
which yeu alluded — whether Aristotle does net, in some points, 
misrepresent Plate, and I think yeu referred to Ernest Barker. 

We may take this up later. 

New I would like to mention only one point. You used the term 
•ideal* mere than once. New this term is unknown te Plate and 
Aristotle. I knew the translators use it all the time, but they 
shouldn’t. Why cannot one leave it by saying 'the best regime'? 
Why is the ideal regime better? Because it is net an English or 
Angle-saxen word (ideal), whereas best is a word which even the 
simplest man who speaks English would understand under all con¬ 
ditions, and it is very (inaudible). The term ideal, as far as 
I know, was coined in the 17th century, in connection with seme 
reflections en paintings. You can easily look that up in an 
historical dictionary. (Inaudible.) The term coined by Thomas 
Mere in the early l6\.i century for his work, Utopia , would be 
much mere appropriate than ideal. But let us say the best. 

New at the end ef the first book ef the Politics , Aristotle 
refers exclusively te the subject — he will consider what ether 
people have said about the regime that is best — (inaudible). 
This is the conclusion of a remark about hew te educate women 
and children, and this depends en the regime, and therefcre 
Aristotle cannot now discuss the situation ef education ef 
children* and the management ef wives, but he raises here the 
question — what is the right or neble kind ef upbringing «»f 
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children and what is the ene which is net neble. One is compelled 
te make this remark today* it is necessary te make it. Fer 
Aristotle it is ne question* of course we have to find out the 
difference between the decent and the indecent form of bringing 
up children. What is political science for if it doesn't raise 
this kind of question. So value judgments are not only something 
to be tolerated (inaudible), but value judgments are the most im¬ 
portant thing. Of course, they must be well founded* that's another 
matter, but in no way excluded. For the same reason the question 
of the best regime is necessary if political science is to make 
any sense, ju3t as a housebuilder must face the question of what 
is a good and beautiful house in contradistinction to a bad and 
ugly house, the same is true also of the student of political 
society. 

In this respect there is no difference whatever between Aristotle 
and Plato. At the beginning of the second book, one sees that 
Aristotle takes seriously the merely blueprinted regimes like 
Plato's and others and the actual ones, say like the Spartan. It 
doesn't make any difference to him. He speaks first of the most 
blueprinted of all, Plato's Republic , and only later on of Sparta 
and Crete, etc. This shows how superficial it is to oppose 
Aristotle the realist to Plato the idealist. Both are concerned 
with the best regime, and this question is independent of the 
question whether the best regime ever was actual. The best 
regime as best regime exists in speech, not necessarily in deed. 
This is (inaudible) no difference between the two great men. 

Nevertheless there is some truth in this popular opposition of 
Plato the idealist and Aristotle the realist. I mention this 
only because I hope this verse will never occur again in this 
seminar, but it is necessary (inaudible). 

What is the simple truth of the opposition? Let us take this 
question. There are such things as dogs, and the question arises 
at one point or another, what precisely is a true dog, and here 
Plato seems to say that the true dog is the idea of a dog, and 
this idea is unchangeable, doesn't come into being, doesn't perish. 
Aristotle says no. The true dog is this here dog. A dog which 
doesn't walk around, doesn't bark, and make some other motions, 
is not a true dag. Here Aristotle simply seems to speak sanity 
itself, speaking against a crazy doctrine. Since this seminar 
is devoted to Aristotle, we will not go into the question of 
what reasons Plato might have had for his apparently strange 
notion. 

We must consider the common ground which Plato and Aristotle have, 
although Plato says, to repeat, a true dog is an unchangeable dog. 
Aristotle says a true dog is this dog here, barking or whatever 
nonsense he might commit at the moment. This common ground is 
the notion of ide. Now this means literally translated something 
like the shape or the looks of a thing, and for some reason takes 
on the meaning the kinds. The crucial importance of this notion 
of ide, of kinds, of essential differences, to use a traditional 
expression, that they share. That is this practical importance. 

The ide of a thing, the class to which it belongs, the class 
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character which the thing has, determines the end, the perfection 
•f that kind of (inaudible). What is so remarkable about that? 

All excellences of individuals, say individual human beings, te 
take the most interesting case, are located within an unchangeable 
(inaudible), and can only be recognized as excellences v/ith 

reference to that unchangeable framework. I will ask Mr. _ 

to read a passage to you from Nietszche. 

Studentt I^f8 in the Viking . "I*m enjoying and suffering the 
passions. My brother, if you have a virtue and she is your 
virtue, then you have her in common with nobody. To be sure, you 
want to call her by name and pet her? you want to pull her ear, 
and have fun with her, and behold, now you have her name in common 
with the people, and you have become one ©f the people and herd 
with your virtue. You would do better to say, inexpressible and 
nameless is that which gives my soul agony and sweetness, and is 
even the hunger of my entrails. May your virtue be too exalted 
for the familiarity of names, and if you must speak of her, then 
do not be ashamed to stammer of her. Then speak and stammer, 
this is my good, this I love, it pleases me wholly, thus alone 
do I want the good.” 

Strauss: The I and the me you should always deemphasize. 

Student: "I do not want it as divine lav/, i do not want it as 
human statute and need. It shall not be a signpost for me over 
earths and paradises. It is an earthly virtue that I love. There 
is little prudence in it, and least of all, the reason of all men." 

Strauss: This is perhaps the most extreme, (inaudible), and un- 
Aristotelian statement. What is truly virtuous in any virtue 
is that it is individual virtue. The virtue of this or that 
individual in (inaudible). For Plato and Aristotle virtue consists 
in conforming with the universal standard, and not in being 
individual in this radical sense, as nature meant it. 

To give you another inkling of what this notion of ide, of classes 
and class charachter, means — often (inaudible) is concerned 
with the whole, and the whole consists of parts. Take a 
doctrine which is easily intelligible to us — atomism, a 
doctrine which was developed long before Plato's time. The parts 
are atoms, and every kind of being, say dogs or rabbits, or 
tigers or men, are different compounds of atoms, in the modern 
day you could give a formula and in this formula are the same 
kinds of atoms that always occur in different places te different 
degrees. Or say the four elements — that was also a doctrine. 

Now what Plato and Aristotle say is this — the true parts of the 
whole are neither atoms nor the elements, but the kinds — various 
kinds of plants, various kinds of animals. These are the 
enlightening, the life-giving parts of the whole. That which 
(inaudible) at the surface, as it were, that's a cat, that's a 
dog, that is deeper than any atomic formula and any formula of 
atomic composition, and anything of this kind could reveal. 

Saying it somewhat more differently, the primary qualities in 
the Lockian sense are not primary. If we want to make such a 
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distinction, the class characters are the primary kinds of 
qualities* Therefore, the human as human is as fundamental 
as anything else can be, and not to be understood as derivative 
from other species of animals, or ultimately from the (inaudible). 

When Aristotle speaks at the end of the first book of the best 
politeia, politeia is a Greek word which I translate by regime, 
and if you would lookat the beginnings of Book II, III, IV, V, 

VI, and VII, which you can do at home, you would see that all 
.these books begin with a reference either to the best regime or 
at least to the regime in general. Regime, whatever that may 
mean, we will hear about it a week from today in more detail, is 
the theme of Aristotle's Politics , and not the polis. The polis 
is, of course, implied, but the theme is the politea. 

In order to give you a provisional understanding, I remind you of 
something very elementary, namely the obvious ambiguity of the 
word political, as it is now used. On the one hand, political 
can have a respectable or at least a neutral meaning, a political 
society or what not, but it also has a disreputable meaning. 

When people say, this move of Mayor Daley was politically 
motivated, then it means it was not for the sake of the common 
good, but for the promotion of oneself or one*s party or one's 
section and so on. This peculiar ambiguity is remarkable. 

What is its root? The polis consists of parts and each of the 
parts claims preponderance, rightly or wrongly, and thersfere, 
if you consider the polis as a whole, directed toward the common 
good, that's fine. But if we consider the fact that the polis 
consists of parts, and that political act consists in fact to 
a considerable extent of the parts, claiming unfairly prepon¬ 
derance, then politics is a dirty business. Both things belong 
togetherf they are inseparable, and only think of the fact that 
you have no such ambiguity in the word social, or the word 
historical, or psychological, or other terms. The only other 
case of a clear ambiguity, of a high and low meaning of the same 
word of the various disciplines, is perhaps philosophical or 
metaphysical, but politics is in this interesting position, that 
it has also this striking ambiguity. 

At the beginning of Book II, Aristotle speaks of two reasons 
for considering the ether regimes which are reputed to be good, 
First, to learn something through the critical study of them, 
and secondly, it is necessary to do that because of the peculiar 
subject matter, to protect oneself against the suspicion that 
one proposes another best regime from ambition. No such excuse 
is made by Aristotle, at the beginning of his Physics or in the 
Ethics . Whoever deals with political things, as Aristotle does 
here, exposes himself to the suspicion that he is a politician 
in the negative sense of the term. 


The first question which Aristotle raises before he turns to 
the discussion of any of these regimes isi must citizens share 
everything or not everything? That they should share everythin 
is the thesis of Plato’s Republic . Therefore, he turns imme¬ 
diately to Plato's Republic , and he criticizes in the first plac 
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Plata's assertion that there ought to be community of women and 
children. What is Aristotle's chief point in that criticism? 

Can you restate it? 

Student i The first one is that total unity is more like the 
individual in the family and the village than like the polis. 

Straussi Well, Aristotle says Plato wants community. Absolute 
communism. By absolute communism I mean communism regarding 
not only property but also regarding women and children, because 
Plato believes the goodness of the city consists in its unity, 
as a maximum unity, and this is based on passages in Plato's 
Republic . Aristotle questions that. He says of course in a 
sense the city must be unity, but unity is not an adequate 
description of the end of the polis. An adequate description is 
what? What term does he propose? 

Studenti Eventually he proposes self-sufficiency. 

Strausst Self-sufficiency, yes, and not unity. This is the 
most general criticism. Not the maximum unity, but the maximum 
self-sufficiency. This criticism of Plato's Republic is paralleled 
by his earlier criticism of Socrates' teaching regarding virtue. 

In 1268, 21 following, when he takes issue with Socrates since 
he wanted to give a universal answer to the question, what is 
virtue, instead of considering — he says (inaudible), merely 
enumerating the various kinds of virtues. It was much better. 

An over great concern with unity, and this is (inaudible) the 
ultimate difference — is a true dog this dog here or the one 
dog, the ideal dog? To be truly, that is Plato's assumption, it 
seems, is not to have any mixture of non-being, (inaudible), that 
means of course to be imperishable, and unchangeable. If a being 
is changeable and perishable, it has non-being in itself. There 
is simple reasoning leading to this notion of the (inaudible), 
and also of the same connection is Aristotle's criticism of 
Plato's assertion or (inaudible), there is no essential difference 
between the polis, the city, and the household. It is only a 
difference of degree, of size, not of kind. Plato is too much 
concerned with unity. That can be said to be the general point 
of Aristotle's criticism. 

But Aristotle goes beyond this point, to which he returns from 
time to time. Even granting that maximum unity is the best, 
communism does not bring about that maximum unity. That's the 
next point, and in this connection he refers to the paralogism 
due to the word all. Do you remember that point? 

Studenti He says that all can be considered in two senses« 
the one in which it means each separately, or the one in which 
it means all collectively. 

Strausst Yes; can you give examples of them? All distributively 
and all collectively. For example, you say all Greecei it is 
distributive because everyone breathes; but when you say all 
elect a president, then it is not true that each elects a 



president! because there will be at least a minority who will 
be out of it ( but only in their capacity as the electorate as 
a whole* collectively, do they do that. 

If we apply this to communism, Aristotle says each will say of 
all things, this is mine, and all will call all the common things 
mine. That is to say, noone can call any common thing minej only 
all together they can say that, and therefore noone has access to 
any (inaudible) because there are common propertyi it cannot 
belong to (inaudible) or anyone in particular. 

The main and most simple point here is the one stated in 126lb, 

30 following. 

Students "To say the same thing is in one sense admirable, 
although impracticable, but in another sense is not at all a sign 
of concord. And furthermore, the proposal has another disadvantage. 
Property that is common to the greatest number of owners receives 
the least attention. Men care most for their private possessions, 
and for what they own in common, less, for only so far as it falls 
to their own individual share. For in addition to the other 
reasons, they think less of it on the grounds that someone else 
is thinking about it, just as in household service, a large 
number of domestics sometimes give worse attendance than a 
smaller number, and it results in each citizen's having a 
thousand sons, and these do not belong to them as individuals, 
but any child is equally the son of anyone, so that all alike will 
regard them with indifference." 

Strauss< Now if we take this literally, that men are more con¬ 
cerned with what is private, one's ©vrn, than with the common 
things, this would be bound to have very grave consequences 
regarding the polis. It surely indicates a problem of the polls. 

How is it possible to have a concern with the common good if 
everyone gives preference to his own good? A general answer 
was indicated by Aristotle before. Do you remember that? A 
general one. If you can call that (inaudible) that everyone 
thinks naturally first of himself, how is that compatible with 
the true public spirit? What is the basis for its possible 
compatibility? 

Student 1 The city is good for every man . . . 

Strauss 1 Yes, or man is by nature a political being, so that 
is the rule for a possible reconcilation of these difficulties. 

Now what are the other points? When you turn to 1262a, 13, when 
he makes clear this (inaudible) criticism of Plato, it is 
preferable or better to be a private nephew than in the Platonic 
way a son, the Platonic way meaning a young man is the son of 
all, of all citizens, and then you are very critical of a son 
if you are the son of a thousand men. But if you are even a 
grandnephew ef a single man, you are much, yeu have & much 
better chance of being truly loved, than to be a 3on ©f this 
many. 
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Students "Moreover, it would alse be impossible to avoid man's 
supposing certain persons to be their real brothers and sens 
and fathers and mothers, f®r they w®uld be b®und to form their 
belief about each other by the resemblances which do occur 
between children and parents." 

Strauss t This refers to the Platonic view that no man or woman 
of the younger generation or a child should know his true parents 
and should regard all men of the older generation as his fathers 
and all women of the older generation as his mothers. Aristotle 
says it won't work because physiognomic appearances would, in 
some cases, leave no doubt about the true father or the true 
mother. 

* 

Students "This indeed is said by some of those who write about 
travels around the world actually to occur. They say that some 
of the people of upper Libya have their wives in common, yet the 
children bora are divided among them according to their personal 
resemblances, and there are some females, both of the human race 
and of the other animals, for instance, horses and cattle, who 
have a strong natural tendency to produce offspring resembling 
the male parents, as with the case of the mare of Pharsalis 
named Honest Lady." 

Strauss* Honest because she reproduced the liniments of the tru> 
husband) in other words, she didn't commit adultery. Then he 
gives other reasons which are also very characteristic. Read 
only the beginning. 

Student* Barker, 1262a, Chapter IV, Article 1. "Moreover, it 
is not easy for those who institute this communism to guard 
against such objectionable occurrences as outrage, involuntary 
(and in some cases, voluntary) homicide, fights, abusive language, 
all which are violations of piety when committed against fathers, 
mothers, and near relatives, as if they were not relatives, but 
these are bound to occur more frequently when people do not know 
their relations and what they doj and also, when they do occur, 
if the offenders know their relationship, it is possible for 
them to have the customary expiations performed." 

Strauss* That’s very characteristic of Aristotle. Aristotle 
is not a simple believer in the traditional Greek rights and 
so on, but in a political argument, when speaking to people who 
are supposed to believe (inaudible), and which would be rightly 
demanded, Aristotle accepts these commonly accepted notions of 
piety, and this of course throws light on Plato's procedure in 
the Republic . Plato disregards these things. Plato in fact 
abolishes the laws against incest between brothers and sisters. 

He preserves in a way the prohibition against incest between 
parents and children because there will be no intercourse between 
men ef the older generation and women of the younger generation, 
but there are of course always borderline cases. Where da you 
draw the line between the tw® generations? You have to draw 
it somewhere* So there may be ssy a woman of twenty-one who 
might belong to the older generation . . . but there will be 



borderline cases where yeu do net knew exactly, and this leads 
te complications. 

Student! Just demand that there be no more than a ten year age 
differential. 

Strausst But what hapjpens to these inbetween then? 

Students No, between (inaudible). You don't have to fall into 
the generation classes. We speak ef generations ... 

Straussi But then (inaudible) how complicated would these 
arrangements be? 

Studenti You'd just know everybody's age. 

Straussi But would this work? At any rate, Aristotle's procedure 
here — the acceptance of the generally accepted views — implies, 
one can say, the word Aristotle tacitly assumes, the word as a 
whole is in order, and therefore we have to change a few things 
but in the main it is in order. Plato does not, and this is the 
root then ef what in modem terms would be Plato's radicalism, 
in contradistinction to Aristotle's lack ef the same. We find 
further evidence for that later. 

When he speaks in the sequel, there is a Machiavellian and 
ironical aside ef Aristotle. He says the Platonic arrangement 
is bound to cause so much strife and controversy that it would 
be much better to assign the communism regarding women and 
children to the ruled class, so that they have their own troubles 
and do not create too much troubles to the government. Now let 
us turn te 1262b, 3» 

Student! "But speaking generally, such a law is bound te bring 
about the opposite state ef things te that which rightly 
enacted laws ought properly to cause. And because of which 
Socrates thinks it necessary to make these regulations about 
the children and women. For we think that friendship is the 
greatest ef blessings for the city, since it is the best safe¬ 
guard against revolution, and the unity ef the city which Socrates 
praises most highly both appears to be and is said by him to 
be the effect of friendship, just as we know that Aristophanes 
in the discourses on love, described how the lovers owing to 
their extreme affection desire to grow together and both become 
one instead ef being two. In such a union, both personalities 
or at least one would be bound to be obliterated, and in the 
city friendship would inevitably become diluted in consequence 
of such association." 

Strauss; So, in other words, friendship, i.e., the preservation 
of.the multiplicity of the partners, yes, but unity, no, because 
unity, if in any sense strictly understood, would lead to the 
absorption of one by the other, if not of the dissatisfaction 
of both. And he refers here to what Aristophanes said in 
(inaudible) about love, that it is a desire for complete unity. 
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But Aristophanes says here of course not what Socrates says, 
also what (inaudible) Plato mean? Aristophanes'notion of love, 
of eros, and that is an imitation on Plato's part of Aristo¬ 
phanes* peculiar comic inclinations. Plato ascribes Aristophanes 
the view that eros is a desire for (inaudible), union, metaphor 
for lying together. And the Platonic view of eros is vertical, 
union with something in something, transcending, say the good, 
and this of course we -must note, but even Aristotle would say 
that the more the individual is meant to assimilate himself to 
the good, or to God as Plato also sometimes says. To that 
extent, immersion of the individual in the higher, the (inaudible) 
higher, also means a destruction of the individual in his 
(inaudible). Now I think we must leave it at this passage 
in the section on communism of women and children. 

Now let us turn to Aristotle's criticism of Socrates* assertion 
regarding communism and property, and let us begin in 1263a, 37• 

Students "It is clear r therefore, that it is better for 
possessions to be privately owned, but to make them common 
property in use, and to train the citizens to this is the 
special task of the legislator. And moreover, to feel that 
a thing is oner's private property makes an inexpressably great 
difference in one's pleasure, for the universal feeling of love 
for oneself is surely not purposeless, but a natural instinct. 
Selfishness, on the other hand, is justly biP^ad, but this is 
not to love one's self, but to love one's self more than one 
ought, just as covetousness means loving money to excess, since 
some love of self, money, and so on is practically universal. 
Moreover, to bestow favors and assistance on friends, or visitors, 
or comrades is a great pleasure, and a condition of this is the 
private ownership of property. These advantages therefore do 
not come to those who carry the unification of the city too far, 
and in addition to this, they manifestly do away with the 
practice of two virtuesi temperance, in relation to women, 
for it is a noble (inaudible) to refrain from one through 
temperance-when she belongs to another, and liberality in 
relation to possessions, for one will not be able to show one's 
liberality nor perform a single liberal action, since the act 
of exercise of liberality takes place with the use of possessions. H 

Strauss* Now let us stop here one moment. Only one slight 
correction of the translation. For one will not be visibly 
liberal, and the other one, will not be visibly temperate, if 
Plato's proposals would be accepted. In other words, the inten¬ 
tions toward liberality and toward temperance may be possible 
in any regime. But the visibility of these things in actions, 
and that is the true actuality of the intentions, that they 
become visible in action, that is not possible. 

Self-love is something natural, and that is the point on which 
Aristotle's criticism turns all the time. Therefore, men 
born to have things of their own and cherish them, that is 
perfectly in order, and human life will be disturbed radically 
if there is no longer mine and thine, regarding women, children, 
and property. Hew much human life will be disturbed by it is 
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shewn by the fact that there are sene virtues in which everyene 
can see that these virtues presuppose things of ene's (inaudible), 
and the cases are temperance and liberality. 

New let us read the centinuatien. 

Students Barker, 1263b, Chapter V, Article 11. "Such legisla- 
tien therefere has an attractive appearance, and might be 
thought te be humane ..." 

Strauss * Philanthrepic is the mere liberal translation. 

Students "Fer he whe is teld abeut it welcomes it with gladness, 
thinking that it will resiilt in a marvelous friendliness ef 
everybedy towards everybody, especially when somebody denounces 
the evils at present existing in cities as due to the fact that 
wealth is not owned in common, I mean lawsuits between citizens 
about breach of contract, and trials for perjury, and the flattery 
of the rich, but the real cause of all these evils is not the 
absence of communism, but wickedness, since we see far more 
quarrels occurring among those who own or use property in common 
than among those who have their estates separate. But we notice 
that those who quarrel as a result of their partnerships are 
few when compared with the total number of private owners, and 
again, it is just to state not only all the evils th?+ men vil*. 
lose by adopting communism, but also all the good things, and 
life, in such circumstances, is seen to be utterly impossible." 

t 

Studenti In the Barker translatien, it translates "wickedness 
of human nature" ... 

Strausst No, that's impossible. Impossible. (Inaudible.) 

I mean how could Aristotle say such a thing? And of course 
it was also not caught by theology, because it was (inaudible) _ 
to sin man's (inaudible) corruption. The man who openly taught 
that man is by nature evil was Hegel, and in a way perhaps 
Hobbes before him. Hobbes does it with some hemming and hawing, 
but I think one can say he does it. 

Now here the term which he uses — I do not know whether it 
would have occurred to most of you or any of you when reading 
the Republic , as this is a particularly philanthropic term. 

Now philanthropy of course means something slightly different 
in Greek than it means now. The literal meaning is love of 
human being. But it may have this meaning. Some people love 
dogst others love birds, and there are also some who love human 
beings. In other words, it would all depend on what kind of 
human beings. If he loves good human beings, that is sensible. 

But if he loves indiscriminately, that is something unreasonable. 

Today I believe and that is also correct to say, the inspiration 
of Plato's Republic is zeal for justice. But we would today 
make a distinction between zeal far justice and philanthropy. 

The element of compassion which belongs to philanthropy is not 
necessarily implied in zeal for justice. 
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But now to come to the substance of Aristotle's criticism here. 
What is underlying this Platonic notion of having absolute 
communism and the complete abolition of privacy, except where 
it cannot be abelished, for example, your intake of food must 
remain your private affair, because otherwise you will starve. 

But etherwise, everyone can enter everybody else's room at any 
time ef the day or night, which is the greatest possible (inau¬ 
dible) for Aristotle. Everything has to be in the open. Now 
Plato seems to assume that by abolishing privacy, by abolishing 
the opportunity to cheat, he abolishes cheating, and that is what 
Aristotle has here ultimately in mind. If everyone always lives 
in the open, he cannot cheat. Just as you say if everyone is 
always naked, he cannot conceal on his person something which 
he has lifted from a shop'. 

Since Plato thinks one can abolish doing (inaudible), (inaudible) 
that one can abolish injustice, by taking away the opportunity 
for doing an injustice, therefore he can regard as possible 
the cessation of all evils, which is the explicit goal of the 
establishment of that perfect city in the Republic as stated in 
Book V. But there is a parallel passage in another dialogue 
called (inaudible) in which it is s^id the cessation of evil on 
earth is impossible. So you have to think a bit more deeply. 

But officially that is the Platonic teaching, one can say. 

Now let us go on at the point where we left off — !2o3b r 2-• 

Studenti "Because of Socrates* error it must be deemed to be 
that his fundamental assumption was incorrect. It is certain 
that in a way both the household and the city should be a unit, 
but they should not be so in every way." 

Straussi Yes, and so on, and then he develops this again, this 
point which we have seen all the time, the fundamental error of 
Socrates is to identify the goodness of the city with its oneness 
without paying sufficient attention to the necessary multiplicity. 
Now let us go on in 1264a, 1 — another consideration. 

Student; "This very point also must not be ignored, that 
attention must be paid to length of time and to the long period 
of years in which it would not have escaped notice if these 
measures were good ones. For nearly all of them have been dis¬ 
covered already, although some of them have not been collected 
together, and others, though brought to knowledge, are not put 
into practice." 

Straussi That is also very characteristic of Aristotle. There 
is no profound change. Everything useful has been found out 
but nevertheless it has not been put into practice, and it has 
not been joined together properly. Therefore, it is possible 
and necessary still to raise the question of the best regime, 
because although all of its ingredients are wrong, it has not 
necessarily been put together. In spite of this conservatism 
for Aristotle, it is perfectly possible, according to him, that 
the question of the best regime has not yet been sufficiently 
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answered, and therefore that his awn enterprise in this work 
makes sense* 

New let us go an in tha next part* 1264a, 11. 

Studenti "Moreover, the werking af tha canstitutian as a whole 
in regard to the members of tha city has also nat been described 
by Socrates, nor is it easy ta say what it will ba. Yet the 
gentle mass af the citizens af tha other classes make almost 
•the bulk af the city and without these no definite regulations 
are laid dawn, as to whether the farmers also are ta have their 
property in common, or to hold it in private ownership, and 
also whether the community of wives and children is to apply to 
them or net.” 

Strauss i Is this the point. Miss _, where Barker says 

Aristotle (inaudible) is wrong? 

Student* He says he neglects. 

Strauss* Yes, but the question is haw is this possible? That 
a man of tha intelligence af Aristotle and who lived together 
with Plata as a younger friend, for twenty years, should have 
misunderstood it all. Can we imagine he read the Republic say- 
twenty years before he wrote that, and speaks only from asraor 
No. I believe what Aristotle means is this. Aristotle ie ex 
course not merely concerned with the literal — whether Plato 
says this literally and so an, (inaudible) so that he can quote - 
but Aristotle speaks from the point af view af a thinking reader. 

Plata has not made this clear for the following reason. You 
want to have two classes, the class of the soldiers, and the 
class af the producers and exchangers, what he calls here the 
farmers. If a child of the farmer class is superior, then he 
must be transferred to the higher class, and vice versa. But 
unfortunately, these superiorities and inferiorities da not 
show necessarily at the moment of birth, and even if a baby 
should look like a god, so to speak, he could, nevertheless, 
prove to be a very foolish and undesirable individual later on. 
The transfer will take place later after it has appeared that 
this child is too goad far the lower class, or too bad far the 
upper class, but by that time he knows already his other parents, 
and this creates a very great problem, and as they say today, all 
kinds af traumata, which would upset the whale thing. 

Therefore, Plata has ta face this question, and he does not 
discuss that, and therefore the thinking reader must say, 
where da you stand? What da you prefer? Da you prefer your 
rule laid dawn, and then you get into the trouble indicated, or 
is it not wiser then to have a clear, a kind af class system, so 
that there will be no transfer from one class to the ether. 
Connected with this, there is of course and all you could say, 
all you have in a way to abolish the difference within the two 
classes, at least to that extant that all children are common 
in both classes, so that no child ever knows his parents because, 
immediately after birth, he will be transferred to a kind of 
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kindergarten. Then, of course, he cannot get any kind ©f 
particular attachment t© his natural parents, and then there 
weuld be the children in ceramen fer the lewer class in the 
lewer kindergarten, and fer the upper class children, the higher 
kindergarten. 

I believe that same consideration applies te all criticism ef 
Plate even if it seems te be centradicted flatly by the wording 
ef Plate’s Republic * 

One mere peint regarding the Republic at the end, in 1264 b, 15. 
The peint which was mentioned by Kiss _____ at the end ef her 
paper. At a certain peint in the Republic an objection is raised, 
but will they not be very miserable, these kind of — these 
soldiers are practically monks, these monk-soldiers living for 
obedience, in poverty, and in a way also in chastity, because 
they are permitted to have intercourse only when their superiors 
feel that this would be a good stallion, then he will be com¬ 
manded, but that’s all. Would they net be very miserable, and 
the answer given is, well, we are not concerned with whether 
they or any individual is miserable or not, but the whole, and 
this is the point which Aristotle attacks here. 


Student* "And again, although he deprives the guardians of 
happiness, he says that it is the uuxy of the lawgiver to make 
the whole city happy, but it is not possible for the whole to be 
happy, unless most or all of its parts, or some of them, possess 
happiness, for happiness is not a thing of the same sort as 
being an even number. That may belong to the whole, but to 
neither of its parts. Happiness cannot belong to the whole, and 
not to its parts. But yet if guardians are not happy, what other 
class is, (inaudible) the artisans and the general mass of the 
vulgar classes are not. The republic discussed by Socrates, 
therefore, possesses these difficulties, and also others not 
smaller than these*" 

Strauss* Yes, that; is clear. Five plus three is eight 1 five 
and three are odd, and yet eight is even. But you cannot make 
a city happy if every part of the city is miserable. 

Student* I'd like to ask a broad question about the nature and 
the level of Aristotle's criticism*of the Republic . Namely, 
at least one interpretation of the teaching of the Republic is 
that the Republic is precisely designed to show the imp®ssibility 
of such a scheme .and that, in fact, it has within itself the 
decisive criticism of its scheme, namely, among oxner things, 
that the trifold distinction would be between body and soul, etc*, 
and that of the city is not equivalent. In other words, this 
raises two questions. If Aristotle were aware of this teaching, 
why does he attack It at all if the attack is implicit- in 
Plato's own v/srk, and secondly, why he ch©oses to attack it on 
such a low level? 

Strauss* L©w level, you cannot say — obvious level. Obviously 
when you read the Republic , I mean I know this from my own 
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experience, the first impressien is, and I had this impression 
fer about fifteen or twenty years, that it is meant as a 
; preposal fer iraprevement ef civil seciety. Pascal ence said, 
that Plate and Aristetle are net (inaudible) but men ef the 
werd, and ene cannet believe that they sheuld have meant their 
prepesals seriously* I agree new with Pascal, but very few 
people de, I think, but it teek seme time. Pascal didn’t give 
any argument te prove-it, se it is not en the surface. On the 
.surface is a teaching about the best polity, and Aristetle is 
very stricti (inaudible) about the philosophers. Why? Because 
the philosophers come near the Republic only as a means fer 
getting this beautiful superstrata, which was described in 
Books II-IV, or the middle of Book V, and then it's hew can 
we get it? And then the answer, and there is only one elegant 
way, and that is that the philosophers are kings, and vice versa. 
Kings become philosophers. And so philosophy comes in, only as 
a means to an end, not as an end, which is, of course, against 
nature. But Aristotle-is very precise, takes Plato by his word, 
since he treats philosophy as not an integral part of the best 
polls, but only as a means for its reception. 

(Inaudible) about it, and here of course is the president of 
Plato in (inaudible) where there is a summary given at the 
beginning of the teaching of the Republic , and where there is 
also a complete science about philosophy. 

And the same here — communist — it must be discussed, because 
even apart from some men holding independently of Plato might 
think it would be a good notion to have women and children in 
common. It is an important problem, even though perhaps the 
originator of the doctrine did not mean it seriously. But it 
is something worthwhile in itself. We find there are some other 
examples• 

Now let us turn to the critique of the Laws , which follows here, 
and begin at 1265a, 1-2. 

Studenti "The largest part is mostly a collection of statutes." 
Strausst Of laws. 

Students But it doesn't say laws. 

Strauss * But here it says very little about the politeia. Now 
here in the first occasion we had, I had to emphasize this point 
that the word politeia, which is ordinarily translated by 
constitution, is not in the usual sense of the word constitution. 
You can say that it is a constitution in the sense in which you 
speak of a man's, of a horse's, of a (inaudible) constitution. 

In that sense you can say it. But another constitution which 
we mean today, politically, namely a fundamental law. The fact 
that this distinction is made here between the polity and the 
law shows that tha polity, the regime, is not a law, and not In 
particular the fundamental law. it may.express itself in laws, 
but that is not necessary. The legal expression may be deli- 
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ber&tely deceptive sibeut the regime. One ef the favorite ob¬ 
jects ef debunk in political science is that a constitution is 
not necessarily what it says it is, a thing with which the 
ancients were thoroughly familiar. 

Now a bit later— 1265a, 10, when he speaks about Socrates* 
speeches in general. 

Studenti "Now it is true that all the speeches ef Socrates 
possess brilliance, cleverness, originality, fiendness of 
inquiry, but it is no doubt difficult to be right about every¬ 
thing. " 

Strauss» Let us stop here. This is a great comment of all 
speeches of Socrates, but it is perhaps difficult that they 
should be right on every point, but one shouldn*t expect too 
much- Now the funny thing is here, that he ascribes the Laws 
to Secrates, and Socrates — that never occurs in the Laws . 

As a matter of fact, the Laws are the only Platonic dialogue 
in which Socrates doesn't occur at all. What does he mean by 
that? With what right can he ascribe the teaching of the Laws 
to Socrates? 

Studenti The notion that the stranger is — that Socrates who 
had escaped had not gene to Thessaly . . . 

Straussi Yes — had gone to Crete. In the discussion of whether 
Socrates should escape from jail in the (inaudible), there is a 
(inaudible), and Socrates shows that he couldn't go to a law- 
abiding city nearby, because then he would be recognized as a 
fugitive from justice, or if he would go to a lawless city, 
far away like Thessaly, that would be a miserable life because 
of the lawlessness. The possibility of a law-abiding city 
far away which would be Crete is not discussed, and that points 
to Socrates. One could make through this objection, that the 
Athenian stranger in the Laws is presented as a man who has 
traveled very much, whereas Socrates has traveled very little. 
Does this settle the issue? I mean who is the most famous of 
all travelers? 

Student: Herodotus? 

Straussi No. Odysseus, more famous. And Socrates is more than 
once compared or compares himself to Odysseus. In the deeper 
sense of travel, which is not to be decided by empirical consi¬ 
derations narrowly conceived, Socrates might very well be a 
widely traveled man. Let us read on then where we left off. 

Student: "For instance, with regard to the size of population 
just mentioned, it must not be overlooked that a territory as 
large as that of Babylon will be needed for so many inhabitants 
or some other country of unlimited extent, to support 5000 men 
in idleness, and another swarm of women, and servants around 
them many times as numerous. It is proper, no deubt, to assume 
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ideal conditions . • . " 

Straussi It is proper to assume, make assumptions, according 
to wish or prayer. That would be the proper translation, not 
ideal. Wish, according to wish, or prayer, of course, of a 
sensible man. That’s always understood. Not what a fool would 
wish or pray. The best regime which we seek is one possible 
under the most favorable conditions. These are the conditions 
for which one would, to be sure, pray. These conditions are 
possible, because if they were not possible, it would be — 
any proposal would be preposterous. Whereas when people speak 
of an idea today, they"may very well imply that it is not 
possible but only meant as a role to approximate, which could 
never be achieved. That is not what Plato and Aristotle mean. 

Now there is one point a little bit later — another defect of 
the Laws . Let us turn to 1265b, 26. 

Studenti "The whole constitution is intended, if it’s true, 
to be neither a democracy nor an oligarchy, but of the form 
intermediate between them, which is termed a republic." 

Straussi I would say mean between them. That brings it out a 
bit better. The mean between them, the mean meaning here having 
tho advantages of the two extremes, but lacking their disadvan¬ 
tages, so therefore superior to the two extremes. 

Studenti "... called polity, for the government is constituted 
from the class that bears arms. If, therefore, he introduces . . ." 

Straussi Bears arms means people who have some property, 
because arms have to be brought by the individuals concerned. 

Heavy arms or horses or knights. 

Studenti "If, therefore, he introduces this constitution as 
the one most commonly existing of all forms of regimes in the 
actual states, cities, he has made perhaps a good proposal, but 
if he introduces it as the next best to the first form of con¬ 
stitution, regime, it is not a good proposal. For very likely 
one might approve the Spartan regime more highly, or perhaps 
some other form nearer to an aristocracy. In fact, some people 
assert that the best regime must be a combination of all the 
forms of regimes, and therefore praise the regime of Sparta." 

Straussi We can drop this part, and when he goes on in 1266a 
about the Laws. 

Studenti "In Plato’s Laws, on the other hand, it is stated that 
the best regime roust consist of a combination of democracy and 
tyranny, which one might refuse to count as constitutional 
governments at all, or else rank as the worst of all regimes." 

Straussi This is another point. Aristotle rejects Plato’s 
teaching regarding the best regime as presented in the Laws , 
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but in this particular point one can say Plato never says in 
the Laws that the best regime should be a mixture of a democracy 
and tyranny. This formula never occurs. There is a reference 
to a mixture of democracy and monarchy, but it is something 
very different, because monarchy is, of course, (inaudible). 

But if one digs a bit deeper, and follows the argument of the 
Laws , one sees that Aristotle points to something in the Laws 
which is very important. 

When Plato speaks about legislation, he says a good law must 
consist of two parts, first, of the wording of the law with 
the proper punishment, don’t do this or else, and then a reasoning 
which also may precede the law proper, (inaudible) records a 
prelude which presents a reason for the laws and which appears 
to the reason of the (inaudible). So the law consists of two 
parts — a part appealing to reason, and presupposing the subject 
to be a free man, and this is democratic in the widest sense of 
the term, and of a tyrannical element, simply come down with a 
heavy hand on the transgressor, and to that extent this is 
what Aristotle has in mind. 

So one must never leave it at the convenient point, convenient 
assertion which one can make from time to time very well — 
Aristotle says something which Plato never says, but the question 
is whether Aristotle does not have in mind something which is .in 
there, in the Laws , although not everyone would think of this 
particular point. 

Then he goes on in his critique of the polity of the Laws , and 
then he makes a point which is manifestly correct, as' far as the 
fan-tuai basin Is concerned. and that is the polity recommended 
by Plato in the Lawa ia plutocratic. The rich as rich are given 

a greater power than they deserve. The rich as rich — if the 
same power were given to the virtuous as virtuous, that would 
be all right. (Inaudible), but there the power is given to the 
rich as rich. That is a problem of which we will hear quite a 
bit in the sequel, and where there is, of course, this great 
difficulty. If the virtuous men are to be preferred, there must 
be ways of recommending the virtuous as virtuous, and noone can 
see in their heart! therefore, let us be satisfied if people 
behave virtuously, even if they do it out of calculation. But 
if they behave virtuously out of calculation throughout their 
lives, then they are practically indistinguishable from genuinely 
virtuous men. But still, this is not quite sufficient because 
as Aristotle teaches, you cannot be virtuous in the moral sense 
of the word, morally virtuous, without having what he calls 
equipment, and equipment meaning some property. For example, 
how can you have the virtue of liberality if you do not have 
money? To spare . . . Other similar things apply to other 
virtues. In the case of other virtues, the temptations to 
say, injustice, stealing, and so forth, are very much greater 
for a poor man than for a man of sufficient means. Habitual 
temptations are not habitually resisted, and therefore the kind 
of assumption that these people axe less virtuous. Therefore, 
what you can find out easily is if this man has sufficient money 
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for equipping himself as a heavy infantryman or as a knight. 
That you can easily find out. Then, all right, only people 
who have these qualifications are full citizens. That's more 
or less what Plato suggested in the Laws . Now we will hear 
much more about that in the sequel. 


x 



Lecture VII 

Arlstotle*8 Politics. October 25. 1967 


(A student paper was read at the beginning of this lecture.) 

Straussi I would like to take up two points which you made in 
your paper. You seem to say that Aristotle is not anti-democratic. 

Student* No. I implied that some of the arguments put forth 
against his being anti-democratic are false. 


Strauss* That is always a wide statement. I mention only one 
point. You quoted from him that he thinks that in a well-ordered 
city mechanics and artisans would not be made citizens, and that 
is surely an anti-democratic statement. Let us not beat around 
the bush. Aristotle was definitely opposed to democracy. But 
the question is* What was the reason for that? Was he a paid 
agent of feudal lords or what not? Or did he not have good reason? 
I think he had one very good reason, and that will come out again 

and again. fvs.v l Sowin g j /Wsfej 


Democracy means the rule of the poor, and that means the rule of 
those who have to work hard — not eight hours a day, but muc* 
more, especially in the times of sewing_and_housing. And 
who have to v/ork the whole day, and from then* childhood. 
no possibility of receiving a proper education, education nox 
only in the sense of learning to read and write and to reckon, 
but also the formation of character , which, in a way, is more 
important for Aristotle than the education given in schoolrooms. 


Now would anyone in his senses who could help it wish to be ruled 
by uneducated people? The only way one can change the situation 
is to make sure that all people, all members of the community, 
belong to the leisure class, and that is now, it seems, becoming 
possible, by virtue of the modem technological development, and 
therefore today we have a strong argument against Aristotle. 

The argument is a bit weakened in the eyes of some by the fact 
that this great development of technology includes the atomic 
bomb, so in other words, if Aristotle didn't solve that problem, 
we cannot be so sure that we have solved it. But let us not 
beat around the bush and make this argument that some people 
like — democracy is fine, Aristotle is fine* hence, Aristotle 
must be happy in a democracy. I know you didn't mean it that 
way, but I know that this way of thinking is fostered by some 
people on this campus even, and therefore I have to mention it. 


Now the next point I would like to bring up, which you mentioned, 
the distinction between the good man and the good citizen. 
Unfortunately, I didn't know what you had said exactly — the 
good man is a good citizen under (inaudible) condition? 


Student* Yes. 


Strauss* All right. Let us forget for one moment about this 
condition. That means, if these conditions are not given t the 
good man will be a bad citizen. This was not brought cut by you. 
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Out of (inaudible) inclination toward propriety, but we have 
to also state the bad things* 

So the good man is, in many cases, a bad citizen* In tho last 
century, and I think for a long part of this century, that 
appeared to be a fantastic statement, due to all these great 
prejudices from which this man, Aristotle, suffered* But in 
our age that is elementary* I take just an example. Would it 
make sense to say that in Nazi Germany a good man had to be a 
bad citizen* It would make sense, wouldn't it? Because a good 
citizen in Nazi Germany is, of course, 100 per cent Nazi. So, 
in other words, what happened is this, and that is a fundamental 
reason why we begin to read Aristotle with a different eye than 
with those which he was read for some time, for a very long time. 
And that is that certain things, which were taken for granted, 
can no longer be taken for granted. Certain dikes have been 
removed* We are exposed to the same storms to which man always 
was exposed before modem security, and by this I mean not merely 
social security, before modem security took over. A time in 
which what we now call revolutions, what the ancients called 
risings, which by nature are death bringing, are for us every 
day facts of life, though fortunately in this country we don't 
know much of it, but we know enough from other contemporary 
nations to know what it means. The presence of this deathly 
danger gives Aristotle's doctrine an entirely different meaning. 

When you say to men like Hobbes (inaudible) was greatly concerned 
with these death dealing matters, revolutions, there is no doubt 
about it, but what did Hobbes do. Hobbes tried to find a 
pattern, a gimmick, which would make impossible violent changes 
for all the future by his doctrine of (inaudible). We don't 
want to be killed. (Inaudible) make a strong state, a state so 
strong that there is no, or a very small chance, of its being 
fought. The others who felt that Hobbes' device, gimmick, was 
not good enough, because it meant also giving the reins to a 
Nero, if a Nero happens to be the strongest man around. Say 
such men like Locke, or Rousseau later on, they tried also to 
find a gimmick, one and only one solution, which would bring 
peace and security, and at the same time, as Locke and Rousseau 
thought, also justice. 

Now we have learned the hard way that this is not something 
which we can reckon upon. The chances are that there will always 
be regimes which make intelligible violent opposition to it, 
and make it even mortally defensive, and we have to face this 
imperfect solution. Even if it is true that there is such a 
thing like a perfect regime, the chances that it would be 
actualized anywhere, and in particular in our ancient country, 
are very small* therefore, we have to face that. There is not 
the possibility of the solution to the political problem. 

The theoretical way of expressing it is this. The key 

for Aristotle is that of the regime, in Greek politeia. Let me 

try to explain as simply as I can what the practical meaning of 
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this thing is. Whenever we find a country, a city, or a state, 
it always is nil ad by a specific kind of power. There is not 
simply the government, but it is always a specific kind of 
government. Democratic, oligarchic, or what have you, and if 
you say these are old things, then say communist and democratic. 

That*8 the case problem — or fascist. There are perhaps other 
kinds of regimes even in our age. But at any rate, every polis 
is what it is by virtue of the regime which gives it its character, 
which permeates it. There are no limits to that permeation if we 
apeak of a sphere of privacy in a liberal democracy. This privacy 
is not easy to define. Some sociologists of our age wrote books 
about democratic personality. They meant by that that the individual, 
say the husband or the father, if he is inspired by the democratic 
spirit, will be different from a father in a so-called authoritarian 
regime. But the main point is thisjacar of privacy, the home, 
the castle, and it is by its nature as much subject to permeation 
by the regime in a democracy as in another regime. 

The official position at all times, in Aristotle's as well as in 
ours, is this — that there is such a thing as patriotism — I 
mean expressed in that overstatement, right or wrong my country. 

So we are to giv© preference to our country, regardless. But if 
someone is, say, nasi or a communist, an American I take as an 
example, and he would say I an an American patriot, I wish the 
best for the American people, but the best for the American people 
is to become nasified or corzronistic, and he would act on it. 

He would then cormit high treason. I mean he would really act 
on it. In other words, what we expect in fact of a man is not 
merely loyalty to the country, naked as it were to tho rocks and 
meadows and rivers, but to the regime. Loyalty to the country 
is always mediated by loyalty to the regime, end these ara very 
happy times if the question of the regime doesn't arise at all. 

It was thought for a long time it may, but our time is surely 
not such a time. 

The point connected with this — in a given society, all or 
almost all may be entirely satisfied with the regime, but there 
are always people in other countries, even in that case, who have 
different opinion® about the regime. No regime is non-controversial 
entirely. It may be non-controversial in a given country, but 
it is surely controversial somewhere in the international scene. 

Since the polia is essentially determined by the regime, it means 
the political par excellence tnat is the regime is essentially 
controversial, oven if by some good luck it doos not happen 
to be controversial at a given time. Controversy may be nice 
and polite and restrained, but it has in itself the possibility 
of becoming unrestrained, and therefore one can say that the 
possibility of civil war is essential to the polls. That does 
not mean that it should, but without this possibility in front 
of us, one cannot understand the polis. 
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Stated now in a more simple way, or not starting from our 
(inaudible), you hare this situation whan you see a polls* 

There are a large number of inhabitants, maybe 10,000, maybe 
100,000, maybe millions, end not everyone* not every inhabitant, 
is a citizen. If there is slavery, the slaves are of course 
not citizens. The women were not citizensi tho children wore 
not citizens. But then in a non-democratic regime (and resident 
aliens were not citizens), then the question arises if every 
grownup £ale, natural-bom citizen, is a citizen — that’s one 
possibility! that’s democratic. Or you have a selective 
principlo, You say only those who have a very small property 
qualification can be citizens. That would be tho regime called 
by Aristotle, polity. Or a large property qualification — then 
it would be oligarchy. Or a qualification regarding marriage 
and/or family — then it would be an aristocracy. Or it would 
be a monarchy — only one man would (inaudible). 

The principle which Aristotle has for his distinction of regimes 
is this one, as Miss stated it. There are two considerations, 

A regime is either gooSor bad, either directed toward the coomon 
good or directed toward the private good of the governors — 
first consideration. The second is numbers, on©7 few rulers, or 
rulers. Now if you put these two considerations together, you 
get a list of six* This is the famous division of regimes which 
Aristotle made, and which io fundamentally the same as that 
sketched by Plato in his dialogues, tho statesman. The notion 
is that you start with kingship as the basis — this has not 
come out yet, we will see that. Kingship, aristocracy, polity, 
democracy, oligarchy, tyranny, because the corruption of the 
best and tho worst! therefore the corruption of the least good 
is least bad. 

The point which did not come out in the paper and which could 
not come out, but which I have to make is thiei Aristotle uses 
this scheme in order to guarantee the completeness of the scheme. 
One, few, many, all — that is complete. But he is not deceived 
about the unsatisfactory character of such a scheme, and he shows 
it immediately by his discussion of democracy and oligarchy, where 
he makes clear the key point which distinguishes democracy end 
oligarchy, the most coomon forms of regime in his time, is not 
that in a democracy many cr all rule, or in an oligarchy a few 
but that in a democracy the rule of th© poor, and oligarchy is 
the rule of the rich, and only because it so happens that there 
is always few rich and many poor can one say oligarchy is the 
rule of the few and democracy the rule of the many. 

Now this much as a general introduction! now let us consider the 
details. It appears from the beginning of Book III that we have 
not yet properly considered what a city is, despite this discussion 
(inaudible). The reason is we have not yet considered what 
the politoia, tho regime, is, and in order to make this intel¬ 
ligible, Arictctle ctarts from a common way of speaking, Tho 
people say, for example, they say the polls has done certain 
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actions, Bads a csrtain contract* Others say no, the polls 
has not done it, but the oligarchy has done it or the tyrant 
has done it. The latter would, of course, be said by the 
democrats after they c.^me to poorer. The former government has 
■ade a (inaudible) alone, and they say we don't pay that bach. 

These dirty oligarchs or that dirty tyrant did itj the polls 
did not do it. It was interesting that Aristotle uses here an 
example of a way of speech which in this form would be a demo¬ 
cratic way of speaking, and that is the point which Miss __ 

•aw. Only lator, (inaudible) the first definition of the citisen 
given by Aristotle is a democratic definition. This does not 
Bean that Aristotle is a democrat. He is not a democrat, but 
that the city has a certain propensity toward democracy, as is 
indicated by such places like popolus romanos, the Roman people, 
and in Greek, the demos — the* demos and the boule, the people 
and the Senate, There is such an inclination there. 

But to come back to the primary theme now. In the first book, 
Aristotle has discussed the city end its partB, but as parts he 
had understood the smaller communities* How he discusses as 
parts of the city only the citizens. What is the difference 
between these two considerations? 

If you take the household as the smallest community, which is a 
part of the polls, not all members of the household are full 
citizens, neither the slaves nor the children nor the wives are. 

So the political part of the household is the father and husband 
and master, (inaudible) individual, and therefore the more 
political consideration of the polis will not be so much concerned 
with the household as with the citizens, the adult males (inaudible). 

Therefore one must raise the question of what is a citizen, 
and hare great difficulties arise which Aristotle discusses at 
length, but we do not have time to discuss that. But the key 
point here is the relativity to regime, A man who is a citisen 
in a democracy would not be a citizen in an oligarchy or 
aristocracy and so on. The definition which Aristotle first 
suggests is namely that a citizen is a man who is a member of 
the popular assembly and a judge in the lower courts or a jury man 
in the lower courts is valid only in a democracy because there is 
no popular assembly in the non-dcmocratic regimes nor do they 
have these kind of juries which the democracies have. Let 
us read this somewhat difficult passage in 1275a, 33 following. 

Studenti "Such, more or less, is the definition of citizen 
that would best fit with all of those to whom the name is applied* 
but it must not be forgotten that things in the case of which 
the things to which they are related differ in kind, one of 
them being primary, another secondary and so on, either do not 
contain a common nature at all as boing what they are, or barely 
do so* hew we see that regini-a differ from one another in hind 
and that some are subsequent and others prior. For t-rronbauts 
and divergent forms are necessarily subsequent to correct forms. 



In what sense we employ the term divergent to regimes trill 
appear later. Hence, the citizen corresponding to each fora 
of regime will also necessarily be different. Therefore • • #" 

Strausst Let us stop there. Aristotle makes here a general 
statement, and applies it only to regimes. H1 b general statement 
is this — that things whose substrata differ in kind and where 
there is a prior and second and third and so on. Such things 
have nothing or little in common. How what is an example? 

Let us take an example first of the things whose substrata differ 
in kind, and whsrs ther-3 is no prior or posterior. A simple 
example would be feathers end birds. Feathers always require 
a substratum, unless they are lost — the substratum is a bird. 
But there is no bird which you can say, the eagle or the vulture, 
that is the bird of the highest order, end a hawk, for that 
matter, end a .dog is a bird of the second order. So they are 
all equally birds, and therefore they — there is nothing in 
common between these feathers, except without feathers. 

An example of things whose substratum differ in kind and where 
there is, however, a first and second and so on, and the example 
here is hand, the living hand, the (inaudible), the hand cut 
off, and the painted hand. The hand cut off is no longer truly 
a hand. The painted hand even less, and yet it can be called ^ 
hand. The substrata are here different in kind, and now to 
apply this to the regimes, the citizen and the regime. 

Every citizen is a citizen by virtue of the regime to which 
ha belongs, but the regimes differ in kind and in such a way 
that some regimes are prior and others are posterior. True 
regimes and questionable regimes, let us say, and therefore 
there is very little in common between the citizens of a good 
regime and the citizens of a bad regime. That is the point which 
Aristotle tries to make here. What is common to all regimes is 
of little importance. What is important is distinctive and 
hence controversial* and this is the root of the fact that 
the word political has such, indicates something controversial. 
Today, the most obvious examples are of course communism and 
liberal democracy. In both cases, communism and liberal demo¬ 
cracy, we find governments, law courts, armies, navies, air 
forces, agriculture, industry, science, circuses, ballerinas, 
and what have you, but they have very little in common, never¬ 
theless. That is what Aristotle says. Why? 

In our language we would say the spirit differs. To the extant 
to which these things are affected by the regime, they must — 
their spirit must be radically different. Where we speak of 
spirit, Aristotle would say the end pursuit differs. A liberal 
democracy pursues other ends than communism, and therefore every¬ 
thing belonging to a liberal democracy, subject to its influence 
and inspiration, is radically different. 
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If I may mention in passing the scientific political science 
as it is usually practiced has the tendency to regard as most 
important what io common to all regimes, and not the distinctive, 
and this is the reason why this approach to political things is 
so remote from that of the citizen. We can say it looks at 
political things in the perspective of certain kinds of beholders 
as distinguished from the perspective of the citizen. 

Then he has a nice discussion here in 1275b, 22, 

Students "But in practice citizenship is limited to the child 
of citizens on both sides, not on one side only, that is the 
child of the citizen father or the citizen mother, and other 
people carry this requirement further back, for example, to the 
second or the third preceding generation or further. But given 
this as a practical and hasty definition, some people raise the 
difficulty, *How will that ancestor three or four generations 
back have been a citizen? 9 Gorgias of Leontini, therefore, partly 
perhaps in genuine perplexity, but partly in jest, said that 
9 Just as the vessels made by mortar-makers were mortars, so 
the citizens made by the magistrates were Larissaeans,•" 

Straussi Meaning by the magistrates of Larissae, 

Studenti "’Since some of the magistrates were actually 
larissaean-makers 9 • But it is really a simple matter, Twi J 
they possess citizenship in theaanner stated in our definition 
of a citizen, they were citizens, since it is clearly impossible 
to apply the qualification of descent from a citizen father or 
mother to the original colonizers or founders of the city," 

Straussi Yes, and that is it6 (inaudible) reputation. Mow what 
is the point? A political and hasty definition — hasty meaning 
without any theoretical reflection, simply good enough for 
practical purposes to say a citizen is the son of a citizen 
father and a citizen mother. What does this mean? Gorgias, 
the famous teacher of rhetoric, made this objection, and he 
said (that is the meaning of this thing) — no citizen is 
really a natural-bom, as you would say if a citizen is a father 
and a she-citizen is a mother, they produce a citizen with the 
same necessity as which a stallion and a mare produce a horse. 

That is not 60 simple. Who is and who is not a citizen is 
arbitrarily defined, whereas it is not arbitrarily defined who 
is and who is not a horse. That is determined by the nomos — 
who is and who is not a citizen, 

Aristotle refutes his practical definition by the simple consi¬ 
deration — what about the first citizens, the founders, the 
Mayflower people would be the citizens par excellence, but they 
could not yet have been citizens of the city which did not 
exist, and so a definition of the city, of the citizen, which 
is not applicable to the first founders, is surely from every 
point of view isipossible, and therefore the cnly thing is to 
forget about this practical definition and (which may be all 
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right for practical purposes) and simply say. define :Lt as 
Aristotle said, as someone who participates in deliberative 
and judicial, or who has a right to participate and deliberate 
in deliberative and judicial functions for the community. 

In the sequel Aristotle makes clear one point, in the immediate 
sequel. There is something which is. of course, common to all 
regimes, and which is not (inaudible), namely in all regimes 
there is a governments there are rulers. Even if you say in 
certain regimes, say in a tyranny, the tyrant rules unjustlys 
nevertheless, he rules, and you cannot disregard this fact if 
you do not wish to be completely at variance with what Is. 

Students Can a regime define a citizen, and define it in such 
a way that he is not one who takes part in judicial functions 
and couldn't he still be a citizen if the definition of citizen¬ 
ship didn't include this? 

Strausst Give me an example. 

Students An example is that all people who have blue eyes are 
citizens and vote, but can't hold positions of office in the 
regime* They cannot hold positions of authority ... 

Strauss i That is one possibility,- That is surely a kind of 
• mixture between an oligarchy and a democracy, insofar as the 
right to vote is given to everybody ... 

Students Isn't the definition open-ended in a certain sense? 

In other words, wouldn't • • • 

Strausst Well, it is not open-ended to some extent because a 
man might see whether his wife is blue-eyed, in order to hope 
that his children might become ... but otherwise it is not. 

For those who have already been generated, it is definitely not 
open-ended. That could be, but all kinds of principles could be. 
But this is not — say a racially ... 

Students There seems to be a tension between Aristotle's defi¬ 
nition of someone who takes part in the judical tasks or tasks 
of the government and the definition of citizenship by any 
regime* In other words, how can he say that people have to do 
this to be citizens when the definition of citizenship itself 
is a product of the regime end not of Aristotle? 

Strauss i Of course not of Aristotle — that would be a mere 
(inaudible)* But I still do not see your point* Wherever you 
look, you find that there is a kind of, a type of people in 
control, and give the laws, and is ultimately in charge of the 
law court and so on* That you find everywhere* There are 
various principles according to which people belong to that 
governing groun, governing body, rad they‘differ. Now there 
could be, there a possibility not considered by Aristotle -«■ 

I understand what you say — that some, in order to be a voting 
citizen, everyone eo to speak may be a voting citizen, but only 
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a part of then nay become members of the government# The reason ~1 
that Aristotle does not discuss it is because he does not know 
of representative government, I believe. That is the simple 
reason. For example, if you have an arrangement that everyone - 
20 years old can vote, but he cannot be voted into office before 
the age of 30 — a very simple and frequent thing. Now this 
presupposes and is actually made in modem times in representative 
governments. 

Aristotle has in mind, in the case of democracy, direct democracy, 
the whole citizon body assembled, and everyone who is a citizen 
by this very fact can be voted into office. The reason why this 
is so is because quite a few offices (inaudible) — quite a few 
were determined by lot. The lot cannot make a distinction between 
whether a man is twenty or twenty-five, or whatever the age may be. 

Students (Inaudible) in which only the one rules for himself, 
would there only be one citizen? In other words, would he be 
the only citizen? 

Straussi That would not be called that way, because that would 
make unnecessary bad luck, but if a citizen means someone who 
has a share in the ruling of the community, and if he is not 
misguided by the word citizen, the mere word citizen, then he 
is the only citizen. The sr^e would pass in an absolute monarchy, 
which is not (inaudible). We come to that. But the question 
of various kingdoms, especially of tyranny, will come up later. 

Now let us turn to 1276a, 6. 

Students "When is an occurrence an act of the state, of the 
city, and when is it not? For example, when the government has 
been altered from oligarchy or tyranny to democracy, in such 
circumstances, some people claim that the new regime should not 
discharge public debts, on the grounds that the money was borrowed 
by the tyrant and not by the city, and should repudiate many 
other similar claims also, because some regimes rest upon force 
and others are not aimed at the welfare of the community. If, 
therefore, some democracies also are governed in that matter, 
the acts of the authorities in their case can only be said to 
be the acts of the city in the same sense as the public acts 
emanating from the oligarchy or the tyranny are said to be," 

Straussi In other words, Aristotle opposes here certain dogmatic 
democrats who say when there is an oligarchy or a tyranny, there 
is no polis, and therefore if the oligarchs or the tyrant 
(inaudible), that f s not a public debt. If this is valid because 
of the unjust character of this regime, then it is also, may 
very well be valid of a democracy, which also may happen to be 
unjust, and not only as we shall see later. And, therefore, we 
must put the question on a broader basis. Now these people 
say, in other words, when there is no democracy, there is no 
polls. There is another kind of man, let us call him the simple 
patriot, who would say if the polis is always there, say Athene, 
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only the regime has changed, and that is a rather superficial 
change-, It remains always the same city. Whether Britain 
(inaudible) under Alfred the Great, or under Elizabeth I or 
Elizabeth II, it is all the same — good old Britain. And let 
us call than the patriots. (Inaudible) the country, and not 
the regime. 

Now where does Aristotle stand? Aristotle's solution to this 
question is this. The democrats in this case are wrong. When 
there is an oligarchy, tyranny, aristocracy or what have you 
instead of a democracy in a city, there is still a city, but 
it is another city. So the change of regime does not bring 
about the destruction of the city, os the dogmatic democrat 
believesi it brings about a different city, end therefore the 
patriot, the simple patriot, is not correct. He underestimates 
the incisive and decisive importance of a change of regime. 

In the simplest formula I think everyone can understand. Let 
us assume a city is dedicated at a given time to flagrant 
injustice in every respect, to tyranny, and then by an act of 
tyrannicidal (inaudible), the best men of the community come 
to the fore, men like (inaudible), (inaudible) in Thebes. Let 
us call it an aristocracy. Then this is a change from vice to 
virtue. Which change can be compared in importance to that 
change? Therefore, the regime and the changes of regime are 
in a way more important than the continuity that the same 
material, so to speak, same human beings, same forests, same 
rivers, are the matter of the country as it were before. One 
can say this. 

There are three possibilities. There is a point of view of 
the patriot, which is easy to understand. Then there is the 
point of view of the partisan, who would say when my favorite 
regime doesn't exist, there is no polis in any respectable 
sense. And then there is a third possibility, and that is 
Aristotle, end that we can call the partisan of virtue. Aristotle 
says if the best regime is not actual, there is still a regime 
there, but the presence of regime cannot vouch for the presence 
of the polls. It is a polis, but a different polis. Yes? 

Students Is it true then if the regime is run efficiently, 
it may not matter to non-citizens, particularly for women, 
children,slaves, laborers, what type of regime it is? 

Strauss! They would under no circumstances be citizens. 

Studenti So the only people it would affect are people who 
would be citizens or not citizens depending upon the regime. 

Strauss* Yes, but not quite, because , for example, under an 
aristocracy, to wontion examples Aristotle later gives, there 
would be greator concern for public propriety than in a 
democracy, and thin would affect the behavior of women. 

There would bo u magistrate who would see whether there are 
women, especially wives of citizens, who behave properly and 
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who don't, and the sane applies also to children, so it would 
(inaudible), and also the posture toward slaves* If there is 
a more decent regime, more humane regime, the posture would be 
different than if it is a (inaudible) regime. But that is not 
the primary concern, that is true, but it would affect it. 

Studenti So in fact some social and economic structure are 
different from (inaudible) regime, 

Straussi What do you mean the social and economic structure? 

When Aristotle says, as he in fact says, the fundamental cleavage 
within every polis, the rich and the poor, this is a social or 
economic distinction, isn't it? This social or economic distinction 
becomes political because each of these two groups desires to 
rule. This makes it political, and one or the other or a 
combination of the two will have been (inaudible) in ruling the 
city. You presuppose a certain criticism of Aristotle's view 
according to which the real stuff of politics is the social and 
economic, and the political is only a kind of surface phenomenon, 
a kind of super structure, Aristotle would say about this 
super structure that it gives the whole thing its character. 

Only by the so-called super structure does a thing become complete. 
Prior to that, as long as there is a turmoil, and the question is 
undecided, there is not yet a clear what regime it has. The 
whole society does not yet have a clear character. 

Student* I'd like to raise a question about your statement that 
Aristotle believed that what is essentially common to all regimes 
is unimportant, and your critique of modem social science as in 
a way dealing too much with what is common to all regimes, I 
think this in a way is slightly misleading, and this is the 
reason. It seems to me that fundamental to Aristotle's enterprise 
is (inaudible) in discovering the nature of things is to discover 
the idos or the class to which they belong. Now in this sense, 
Aristotelian science, as well as any science, must discover what 
is common among things, whether it is an evaluating science or 
a modem science. It is possible to fault social science for 
failing to make the distinction between nature and convention, 
but not, I don't think, to simply say that its fault lies in 
trying to discover what is common among things, 

Straussi That is as vague as if someone would say I'm against 
abstractions. We cannot think without abstractions, and what 
is wrong with abstractions is only that some people abstract 
from the essential. Now that is the point (inaudible) the common. 
But the relevant common, or the irrelevant common, and what 
Aristotle says the relevant common is specifically political, 
say the character of a democracy, the character of an oligarchy, 
the character of a tyranny, and if there are important subdivision?? 
of democracy as Aristotle maintains, then these important 
subdivisions. But if we take — try to understand a given 
regime in terns of what is common to all regimes, this specific 
common will evaporate, I have read occasionally statements 
where you got this notion from. In every political order, there 
is some coercion and some freedom, because in Naci Germany even. 
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and in Soviet Russia, there is some freedom of thought* 

So the question is only if you want to know what these regimes 
are is that you tell, if possible, in terns of percentages how 
great a percentage of freedom and how great a percentage of 
coercion there is* So then the common denominator which cones 
through (inaudible) freedom and coercion would then* nevertheless 
even if the difference) would be very great, say in one case, 

60 and 40, and in another case 20 and 60, would nevertheless 
be levelled, and the glaring difference which is visible on the 
surface, what we call free elections, which has to be defined, 
but crudely (inaudible), end the absence of free elections is 
not visible in this kind of schematism where a deduction to a 
common denominator or ccrnon denominators is made. 

Student* I agree with you, but I simply don't think that the 
activity for which you are criticising social scientists is not 
necessarily intrinsic to modem social science* 

Strauss* I believe it is* And I believe you know this* Why 
is there so much concern with small groups* Some people have 
the notion (after all, all societies, however big, are groupings 
of human), and it is quite reasonable a procedure at first sight 
to start always with the smaller, just as we begin with the call 
in living beings -- why should we not begin with a small gr©ui&? 
That tiakea s^nee* But then a moment's (inaudible) shows that 
if you study small groups, say in this country (which is — 
where you can have the easiest accesst it's hard to Btudy small 
groups in China or even in Russia), or in North Vietnam, and 
the question is — is not a small group in each case already 
colored by the rsgimo within which it occurs* So that it's 
really not the prior thing from which to Btart, but the prior 
thing is rather a regime which is the character giving, the form 
giving* 

I think there is a tendency, because in one way or another modern 
social science tries to take its bearings by the procedure of 
the natural sciences, the modem natural sciences* 

Student* I think this is very true in the field of studying 
non-western governments* There are many scholars today, 
outstandingly (inaudible), who take non-western societies, 
whether they be in India or in China or Peru or anywhere, and 
they make charts, and they say well, in some of these societies 
they have extreme punishments end in others they don't* in come 
societies they have lots of irrigation and in others they don't. 
And they put these into one category, as opposed to the western 
societies, and it's very unnatural • • • 

Straussi You may very well be right, but the only thing is 
Wittvogel is not a typical social scientist* He's a very funny 
fellow. 
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Student! From your description of Aristotle — tell me if I'm 
wrong — but I get the impression that the most political thing 
or the oleaent of the polity which is political is (inaudible) 
formal or the structural relationships among men# Political as 
such has no — isn't a substantive category# There*s no political 
action apart from the structure* 

Straussi This is not true? 

Students My impression is that if the city is for the good life 
or the good end, then it seems like it must be • • • 

Strausst Unfortunately, not all cities or their modem equiva¬ 
lents are dedicated to the good life, so we have to take it, 
if we want to be political scientists, in Aristotle*s (inaudible), 
we have to consider also the imperfect societies — number one. 

Now what is a political act — give me an example* 

Student! Deciding to embark on a just war * * • 

Straussi This is not a thing which the ordinary citizen does 
every day * * * but let us take voting, which every citizen is 
supposed to do, but does this not depend on the regime? I mean 
whether you have a choice or maybe only an echo, but still 
a country in which there is not even an echo, is there not e 
difference? 

Student! Is this what makes the good life? 

Straussi We come to the good life, but what is the question we 
are discussing now? The question is •- is the regime truly the 
key to political phenomena* In other words, are there not things 
which are political, and politically important, and yet not 
related to the regime? I would say yes that could be, and a 
simple example would be you have a society whose very existence 
depends on irrigation systems, so of course it can be expected 
that every regime will preserve the irrigation system, and that 
is in this sense politically neutral* Or one can also say to 
have an army is regarded as necessary by practically every 
regime because we have not yet seen a pacifist regime in practice* 
There are things which are politically neutral. Therefore, people 
do not fight about them* they fight about the control of the 
army* that's something different, but not about the fact of 
an army. So they are politically neutral — there is no question* 
But what gives political life its flavor and character is the 
politically distinctive, and that is th© regime, or the various 
inappurtonances of regime* When you speak now in this country of 
conservatives and liberals, they are both dedicated to liberal 
democracy, but to somewhat different versions of liberal 
democracy and for a variety of reasons, some honorable and some 
not* People do not (inaudible) with the utmost gravity and 
exactitude, but everyone who has a feel for this kind of thing 
knows more or less the difference between the conservative version 
and th© liberal version of democracy in this country* These are 
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very important subdivisions, but still the agreement regarding 
liberal democracy as such is by no means negligible, as we would 
see when we were really threatened seriously by a group trying 
to abolish liberal democracy* I hope we never make this 
experience* 

Now let us turn to another passage — 12?6a, 35 — when he 
says here, let us take the same human beings inhabiting the 

same place • • • 

Student) "But are we to pronounce the city where the same 
population inhabit the same place, to be the same city so long 
as the population are of the same race, in spite of the fact 
that all the time some are dying and others are being born, just 
as it is our custom to say that a river or a spring is the same 
river or spring, although one stream of water is always being 
added to and the other being withdrawn from it* Or are we to 
say that though the people are the same people for the similar 
reason of continuity, yet the city is a different city* Por 
inasmuch as the city is a kind of partnership and if, in fact, 
a partnership of citizens in government • • 

Straussi Regime* 

Student) “When the regime haB been altered and it is differ''—**, 
it would appear to follow that the city is no longer the » 
city, just as we say that a chorus which on one occasion act'.' 
a comedy and in another a tragedy is a different chorus, although 
it is also composed of the same persons*“ 

Strauss) This is a clear example* You have, say, 15 men* The 
same 15 men play today a comedy and tomorrow a tragedy* They 
are the same men, and today they are a comic chorus and tomorrow 
a tragic chorus* They are different choruses* Similarly, if 
the inhabitants of a polls play or are organized now according 
to the principle of democracy and tomorrow according to the 
principle of oligarchy, they are different cities* 

The question which Aristotle still has in mind — one point I 
must mention* Aristotle has been accused of being unaware or 
blind to the continuity of the city, despite the changes of the 
regime* Think when we say British constitutional history, from 
Alfred the Great or beyond to Elizabeth II — same Britain, 
different regimes* Now how could Aristotle ever have blinded 
himself of these things? That is of course nonsense* Aristotle 
knew that it is what one can look at the city as continuous, 
but then one does not look at it from a political point of view, 
but from a mere historian*s or (inaudible) point of view, which 
is not his, which has a certain usefulness or subordinate 
purposes, but is not any longer political* 

The question as to what one should do practically, in the case 
of a change of regime, is not answered by Aristotle, and he 
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doesn't answer It. (Inaudible) should they pay the public 
debts, should they pay the debt incurred by the tyrant or not, ^ 
is not answered by Aristotle, not because he doesn't recognise ) 
it, but because it is not pertinent to the subject natter. And 
I think everyone can guess Aristotle's answer to that question 
if he cakes one assumption. Aristotle was a fair minded nan, 
and then it follows surely, surer than the night follows the ' _j 

day, or the day the night, that if the dobt was incurred by the 
tyrant for building streets or hospitals, then (from which the 
citizen body benefits) then it is the duty of the citizens to 
pay for that although they didn't authorise it, but if he did 
it only in order to (inaudible) and keep content his S-men or 
bodyguards, then of course not a penny is to be paid to these 
fools who (inaudible). So there is no difficulty in that. 

Now this question which causes quite a few difficulties to modem 
readers — the distinction between the good citizen and the good 
man. The good citizen is relative to the regime, i.e«, a good 
democrat is not a good oligarch. That goes without saying. 

A good communist is not a good liberal democrat. Who can ever 
doubt that? So the good citizen is relative to the regime, but 
the good man is not relative, and from this it follows that the 
good man as good man is something different from the good citizen 
as good citizen, and the question arises, do not the two things 
coincide under certain conditions? And Aristotle answers this 
question in the affirmative. A good men is « r.cji dedicated to 
virtue — I leave it at the ordinary understanding cf virtue. 
Therefore# he cannot identify himself with a regime which is not 
characterized by dedication to virtue. So he will be a good citizen 
only in, say, an aristocratic regime, in a regime dedicated to 
virtue. 

And then there follows a somewhat more subtle question — is 
every good citizen of an aristocratic city necessarily a good man? 
And Aristotle denies that because good men are not bo frequent 
as to form a citizen body of any regime. That's one reason she 
^indicates. But the other is this. To be a good man means to 
exercise your goodness, to show it by deeds e Now the good man 
cannot show this excellence as a human being even in a good 
regime if he is not in a ruling position. Certain qualities 
of his are in a state of dormancy if he does not rule. Aristotle 
gives this example. The ruler needs — the men in actual ruling 
office — needs the quality of practical wisdom of the highest 
sense, prudence, (inaudible). But the man who is not in a 
magistracy does not need it, need practical wisdom in the highest 
sense. As a matter of fact, he cannot useit. 

Think of this case. To form judgment about a great matter, you 
must have access to all kinds of information, which in some 
very important cases, is restricted to the highest men, men 
occupying the highest offices, and therefore there is no 
possibility of truly exercising one's practical wisdom regarding 
such great natters. 
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Studenti I ftm not sure, but there Beene to be a bit of circu¬ 
larity in Aristotle's argument# According to hie definition of 
citizenship, it is one who participates in ruling# So if one 
is a citizen, he automatically participates in ruling, and 
therefore all the citizens of a good regime • • • 

Strausst That is too schematic# Aristotle has never (inaudible). 
No. What does he mean? Participate in ruling, that means, is 
defined for Aristotle as participating in a democracy, participating 
in the deliberative assembly, which is also the legislative 
assembly, and participating in lower courts# But there is also 
what we now call the executive branch of government — what 
Aristotle calls the magistracies. This is always a smaller 
group of men, and the question in some of them requires special 
qualities, where not everybody can be elected. In Athens, in the 
most democratic time, there were two offices to which people were 
not elected by lot. Election by lot, as we shall see later, is 
the most democratic method because lot doesn't make any distinction 
between Miller and Smith* You see that? And therefore there 
was another method — that is what we mean now today by voting, 
and they called that election by raising (inaudible), which means 
you vote for this man. In this case, you consider of course 
always the qualities of the man, you discriminate, and it's 
undemocratic. A democracy has to be practical, and therefore 
there were two kinds of offices to which people were not elected 
by lot, and these were generalship* ar.d that would be tough to 
choose one's generals by lot, and the man in charge of the 
treasury, and therefore the general — Aristotle discusses that 
later on in the book — what are the qualities that the general 
must have, and what are the qualities that the treasurer must 
have. Therefore, I think that men are surprised (inaudible). 

There is one point which we should read in 12?8, 37-40,at the 
end of 37* 

Student* “Like to some alien settler without honor, since a 
native not admitted to a chair in the public honors is like an 
alien domiciled in the public land. But in some places this 
exclusion is disguised for the purpose of decoiving those who 
are a part of the population." 

Strauss* So you see Aristotle was aware of the fact end there 
is later on a chapter devoted to this question, to the tricks 
by which men or citizens ar^. deceived about the character of the 
regime. I give one example — a very eimple one — to say 
every freeborn man is a citizen, but he must of course have gone 
through the state educational system* otherwise, it is not good 
enough. But the poor, and that meant the majority, cannot have 
their children go through that system because they need them 
on the farm, or wherever, and hence this equal law excludes 
say two-thirds of the population from full citizenship. You can 
do that, and there are other devices which Aristotle discusses. 
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Studenti At the very end of this section, he says that those 
who direct or are people who are directing (inaudible), in 
other words, the identity of a good citizen and a good man 
is true of those whose potential (inaudible), are capable of • • • 

Straussi You mean in the same paragraph* 

Studenti Yes* 

Strauss* Read it again, Mr* _• 

Studenti "Is the goodness that makes a good man to be deemed 
the same as that which makes a worthy citizen, or different* 

It is now clear from what has been said* In one regime the 
good man and the good citizen are the same, but in another they 
are different. And also, in the former case, it is not every 
citizen, but only the statesman, the man who controls or is 
competent to control." - 

Strausst That is the qualification which he now has* Yes, that 
is true, but still only as an actual or potential ruler. That 
is the key there. If he is, to the extent to which he is not 
even a potential ruler, because he lacks the qualities, the 
good man and the good citizen cannot be enough* He is not a 
good man because he lacks those qualities which would enable 
him, when his turn comes, to be a ruler. 

Studenti But in an ideal aristocracy • • • 

Strausst Even in an aristocracy, not all members of the ruling 
class will be elected to the really decisive offices* More than 
some individuals are quite inept, but they are nice, don®t steal, 
and so, but they could not be permitted to have any decisive 
say* There is one passage which — well, there are many things 
as a matter of fact. I think that*s the last thing we*ll read* 

A little bit later in b, 25. He says again that man is by nature 
a political animal, and then a little bit later in 25 , man has 
two motives for living together. First, because they are by 
nature social beings, or political beings as Aristotle says, 
and the other is sheer desire for living or self-preservation, 
as it was later on called* Do you have that? 

Studenti "The good life then is the chief thing of society, 
both collectively for all its members, and individually. But 
they also come together and maintain the political partnership 
for the sake of life merely, for doubtless there is some element 
of value contained in the mere state of being alive, provided 
that there is not too great an excess on the side of the 
hardships of life, and it is clear that the many of mankind 
cling to life at the cost of enduring much suffering, which 
shows that life contains some measure of well-being and a 
sweetness in its essential nature." 
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Straussi That is Aristotle's way of speaking about the same 
phenomenon which was important to Hobbes* but which Hobbes 
stated in very different terms* Do you remember the Hobbian 
expression? 

Studenti That the greatest evil is a violent death* 

Strausst A violent death* Aristotle speaks of a natural 
sweetness belonging to life* That is quite a difference* 

There is one question which we must have brought up last time* 
and which we would have been unable to discuss it this time 
because the material is not available, and that is this* We 
have heard that the polis is natural by nature, and now we have 
this immense complication that there is not the polis* but the 
polis as always established by regime, and there is a great 
variety of regimes* If the polis is natural, it would seem 
that the regime must be natural, and that would simply mean 
that the variety of regimes, all the world's regimes, are natural* 
How does Aristotle solve this question? We will find the 
answer in next time's assignment* 


» 


V 



Lecture VIII 

Aristotle*3 Politics, November 1, 1967 


(A student paper was read at the beginning of this lecture.) 

Straussi Before I address a question to you, I would like to 

return the paper of Mr. _. Your paper was very good, I thought. 

I had one question. It is not clear why Aristotle derives the first 
and best definition of the citizen from observation of democracies. 
The first definition it is, but does he say the best? 

Student* He says the definition which is almost the best for 
(inaudible) ... 

Strauss* Yes, but it doesn’t prove to be adequate, and he 
replaces it, but it is the first. How should your question be 
answered? Only one point — what we call political philosophy 
emerged in Athens, which at that time was a democracy, and there 
is perhaps some connection between these two facts — political 
philosophy and a democratic environment. And so you see this 
is the answer to your question. Today we will find another passage 
which answers your questions. 

Student* On the point you just mentioned, on the relation between 
political philosophy and environment of democracy, will 
back to it later? I'd like you to explore it. 

Strauss* All right, lest we forget. When you take the most 
extreme statement that is to be found in Plato’s Republic , and 
there you have an order of regimes which is not identical with 
that which is found in Aristotle, but starts with kingship or 
aristocracy, then what he called the timocracy, then oligarchy, 
then democracy, then tyranny. Now is the criterion for goodness 
there is a regime in which the best kind of man is possible, and 
the best kind of man is possible and can live without his being 
disturbed. The first is, of course, when the philosophers are 
kings. This is called kingship or aristocracy in the Republic . 

The other in which philosophers can live is democracy because 
of this terrible vice of democracy, that it is in our language 
the most permissive of all regimes? it permits all kinds of vices, 
but also all kinds of good things, and therefore a philosopher 
can live there. (Inaudible) Socrates who was indeed executed, 
but only when he was seventeen, which meant he could spend his 
whole life in the democracy. And so this is another specification 
of (inaudible) kinship between that political philosophy which 
is very critical of democracy and democracy. 

Now to turn to Mr. _’s paper, you mention among other things 

there Aristotle’s questioning of the analogy with the arts. 

This is an argument occurring constantly in the Platonic dialogues 
and directed against democracy. We trust the experts. The experts 
are always a small minority, and therefore democracy which is the 
rule of all contradicts this general rule of prudence that we 
should listen to the wise, to the experts* By the way, this 
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problem exists in our day again in the question of democracy and 
technocracy, or technical bureaucracy. How does Aristotle 
dispose of it in the section under discussion? 

Student! I'm not sure exactly which section you refer to ~ 
the discussion of the doctors? 

Straussi No. The other one — the one which comes first. If 
one had to be an expert to judge, then indeed the rule of the 
many or all would be impossible. But is the expert the best 
judge? 

Student! I think that throughout the way a democracy could 
emerge well is that the nature of an expert in these concerns 
derives largely out of goodness and in his discussion of goodness 
emerging through collectively discussing things among the masses, 
that the people can arrive at a great deal of goodness that 
doesn't exist in them separately. They thus become an expert 
collectively. 

Straussi Yes, but still limiting ourself to this argument, is 
the expert the best judge? Aristotle questions that. He gives 
some every day t examples. Who is the best judge of a dinner? 

Student! The diner. 

Strauss i And he is not the cook? And how do we call, the kino 
of people like the diner in this particular case? 

Student! Consumers? 

Straussi The users. And not the producers. The users would 
never produce the thing, but he is the best judge. Just as a 
chair — by sitting in it, we see whether it is a good or a bad 
chair. This is indeed a powerful argument, but how come it 
did not impress Socrates or Plato as much as it impressed 
Aristotle, at least in this particular passage? 

Student! Politics isn’t an art that produces things. It is a 
different kind of art. It doesn't have an end product beyond 
itself. 

Strauss: All right. Let us give the legislative function, 
the deliberative function to the experts, but the assembly, the 
popular assembly, decides finally on the decisions of the experts. 
That is what we understand today, more or less, by democracy. 

And why not? Because they are the judges. They suffer from 
the follies or the rashness of the rulers. Why did this not 
impress Plato? 

Student! He was more inclined to believe that the users would 
be misled by the pleasant than by their own good. 

Straussi Yes. If we take the example of the dinner, the user 
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might very well be the best judge of what pleases him most. 

But what is best for him? Again the experts make the decision. 

I will have another example of Aristotle's criticism of the 
arts as models — you remember that? In the discussion with 
Hippodamus — whether inventions should be encouraged because 
inventions have been so eminently good in the arts — where 
Aristotle also questioned that analogy. Does any one of you 
remember it? 

Student* In reference to new things being created . . . 

Strausss In the arts, the innovation, the improvements are 
evidently good, but in the law, in legislation, that is not so 
because the laws owe their power not to the intrinsic evidence 
of the laws, but to habit. As a common thing is, the questioning 
of the model character of the arts, and we find other examples 
of that, on the part of Aristotle. 

Students Why is changing the arts intrinsic to the good? 

Strauss* You have say multiple sclerosis, and then some physician 
discovers a cure for it, and that is evidently a progress in 
medicine, just as being regarded as, a progress in medicine 
that it is possible to take care of pneumonia. If the question 
comes up whether the overall progress of medicine doesn't have 
deleterious effects — yes, that is beyond the capacity of 
medicine, of any special art. That is not the matter. The 
point which Aristotle wants to make here is only this* that 
there is a radical difference between laws as laws and arts 
as arts, because in art, progress within the art is evident, but 
in the case of law, the evidence of the laws such as they have 
is not the ground for the validity of the law. They owe their 
validity to custom. 

» 

We have not discussed a few very important passages which 
belong to last time's assignment. I believe we begin at 1180a, 

22 — this great conflict within the polis. You have a society 
of men qualitatively different, the rich, the poor, the men of 
noble birth, and also the men of virtue. The men of virtue may 
also be found among the others, but as men of virtue they are 
classified themselves. All of them claim that their rule would 
be best for all, and that is the eternal situation within poli¬ 
tical society, that it consists of a variety of qualitatively 
different parts, each claiming preeminence. Aristotle takes very 
seriously what they say, and what they say is this. We are 
superior in money, in wealth. That's what the rich say. But 
then they commit the error of saying they are unqualifiably 
superior, because they are superior in some respects. And the 
others, the many, say we are equal in a certain respect -- we are 
all freeborn citizens, and they therefore claim wrongly to be 
equal in every respect. That was the point he had made in 
1288, 25 . But the most important point they do not say. Do 
you have this? 
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Studenti "But the most important thing they do not mention. 

If men formed the community and came together for the sake of 
wealth, their share in the city is proportionate to their share 
in the property, so that the argument of the champions of oligarchy 
would appear to be valid." 

Strauss« In other words, if the city were (inaudible) a 
shareholding society, then one would say each gets as much out 
of the city as he puts into it. 

Studenti "Namely that in a partnership with a capital of 100 
minae, it would not be just for the man who contributed 1 mina 
to have a share, whether of the principle or of the profits 
accruing, equal to the share of the man who supplied the whole 
of the remainder." But if, on the other hand, the city was formed 
not for the sake of life merely, but rather for the good life, 
for otherwise a collection of slaves or of lower animals would 
be a city, but as it is it is not a city because slaves and 
animals have no share in well-being or in purposive life.” 

Strauss* Happiness would be a more literal translation. 

Student* No share in happiness. "And if its object is not 
military alliance for defense against injury by anybody and it 
does not exist for the sake of trade and of business relations, 
for if so, Etruscans and Carthaginians and all the people that 
have commercial relations with-one another would be virtually 
citizens of a single city." 

Strauss* That is as if someone would say today Russians and 
Americans would be members of the same society because they have 
some trade between them. Yes? 

Student* "At all events, they have agreements about imports 
and covenants as to abstaining from dishonesty, and treaties of 
alliance for mutual defense, but they do not have officials 
common to them all appointed to enforce these covenants, but 
different officials with either party, nor yet does either party 
take any concern as to the proper moral character of the other, 
nor attempt to secure that nobody in the cities under the 
covenant shall be dishonest or in any way immoral, but only 
that they shall not commit any wrong against each other." 

Strauss* Listen carefully to this sentence — "only that they 
shall not commit any wrong against each other." Go on. 

Student* "All those, on the other hand, who are concerned about 
good government do take civic virtue and vice into their purview. 
Thus, it is also clear that any city that is truly so-called and 
is not a city merely in name must pay attention to virtue. For 
otherwise the community becomes merely an alliance, different only 
in locality from the other alliances, those of allies that live 
apart, and the law is a covenant, or in the phrase of a Sophist 

, a.guarantee of men's just claims on one another. 

But it is not designed to make the citizens virtuous and just,’- 
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Strauss* Here Aristotle engages in a polemics against a view 
that became very powerful long after his time, and it is very 
powerful -- you know it, I'm sure, this alternative view, which 
Aristotle attacks, namely that the city is an alliance for the 
sake of defense of life and is to prevent wrong-doing, but does 
not have any concern in making men good or noble. What is that 
view? 

Student* Hobbes. 

Strauss* Hobbes, Locke, the modern view — the typically modern 
view. The view was already known in classical antiquity, as you 
see here from the criticism of this particular man (inaudible), 
but we have no reason to assume that it had acquired this elaborate 
version which it had in modern times, in other words it was 
connected with the doctrine, of natural rights. There is no 
suggestion of this kind. But the narrow view of the function 
of civil society is the same, and clearly opposed to the view of 
Aristotle as well as of Plato. Would you like to make any further 
remark on this subject? 

Student* It also contains the view that is popularized by 
commercial business interests, which,is predominant really more 
than Hobbes is in some respects. 

Strauss* This is very true, but how can we state this in the 

simplest form. The relation between the Hobbian view and this 

commercial view. 

Student* Life, liberty, and the pursuit of pleasure. 

Strauss* No, a still better formulation which I took from Locke. 

Self-preservation. 

Student* And then there is comfort. 

Strauss* Comfortable self-preservation. You may preserve your¬ 
self by sleeping on hard rocks and by killing such animals as 
attack you or as you would like to eat, but you preserve yourself 
much better if you live in a comfortable house and have a com¬ 
fortable dinner. The difference is practically very important 
between self-preservation and comfortable self-preservation. 

But the principle is the same, because Hobbes himself who took 
no objection whatever to comfortable self-preservation if you 
can have it, and Locke, on the other hand, admitted of course 
that you cannot have comfortable self-preservation always under 
all conditions, and yet the fundamental point is the right to 
self-preservation. 

This, therefore, is the criterion — that part of the polis which 
is most conducive for the moral quality, moral tone of the polis, 
that should have the decisive say. 
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Studenti How does that square with Aristotle saying that the 
city is not holy. 

Strauss« For the very simple reason that moral virtue has 
nothing to do with piety. In Aristotle's list of virtues in 
the Ethics we do not find piety. That is the simple answer. 

Let us read on the same subject in 1281a, the beginning. "The 
city is a community of ... " 

Studenti ". • .clans and villages in a L full and independent 
life which, in our view, constitutes a happy and noble life. The 
political fellowship must, therefore, be deemed to exist for the 
sake of noble actions, not merely for living in common. Hence, 
those who contribute most ..." 

Strauss« May I only add one point with this question of Hobbes 
and Locke. Locke explicitly rejects this view that civil society 
is for the purpose of virtue. May I remind you of one point which 
we do not see because this struggle has been fought out in the 
17th century and we have it long behind us, and therefore we can 
afford to forget it. If you make the end of civil society virtue, 
then much of what we call freedom becomes questionable. Take 
such a simple case as that of censorship. If virtue is the end 
of civil society, there may very well be severe limitations of 
freedom of what is now called freedom of expression, in pictures 
and in speeches. Therefore, one can say freedom and virtue are, 
in modern times at any rate, poles. There is no simple harmony 
between them. The classics took virtue as the end and freedom 
only within the limits within which it is compatible with virtue. 
In the modern doctrines, freedom comes first. The necessity of 
virtue is, of course, admitted, but it must see how it will find 
its place in the marketplace. The primary concern of the politica 
thinker is not to establish a sure place for virtue. How read on 
where you left off. 

Student* "Hence, those who contribute most to such fellowship 
have a larger part in the city than those who are their equals 
or superiors in freedom and birth, but not their equals in civic 
virtue, or than those who surpass them in wealth, but are 
surpassed by them in virtue." 

Strauss* You see here he uses in passing virtue and political 
virtue synonymously. That is not unimportant. One can say this 
is very simple and makes sense that the best men should be in 
control of the society, because this will be good not only for 
them, but for all others. But, unfortunately, the best men are 
not necessarily the most powerful men, practically or otherwise, 
and in addition it is not so easy to know who are the best men, 
because if there is a premium on political virtue, then everybody 
will pretend to be politically virtuous, and a successful 
pretense is as good as actuality. These are difficulties 
which Aristotle brings up in his way. Let us read a iitti* 
bit later, line il there. 
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Student* "But it is a. matter of question what ought to be the 
sovereign power in the state." 

Strauss* Sovereign power or right, literally translated what is 
to be the authoritative ingredient of the state would be a bit 
closer. 

Student* "... what is to be the authoritative thing in the 
state. Clearly, it must be either the many or the rich or the 
good or the one man who is best of all, or a tyrant, but all of 
these are arrangements which appear to involve disagreeable 
consequences, for instance, if the poor take advantage of their 
greater numbers to divide up the property of the rich, is not 
this unjust. No", it may be said, for it was a resolution made 
by the supreme authority, the authoritative, in just form. 

Strauss* And more literally, and so it pleased justly the 
ruling power. By Zeus, and a page or so later, there occurs 
another oathi here the joath is obviously made by a democrat, 
the second oath is made by an anti-democrat. We have here the 
atmosphere of political discussion. You know when you get excited 
you swear, at least in olden times, and therefore an oath is 
wholly inappropriate in Euclid, but in a dialogue, a Platonic 
dialogue, they swear from time to time, and sometimes in order 
to confirm a purely theoretical assertion, one or the other 
fellows says 'By Zeus, it is so*, as if this could decide the 
issue. But here in Aristotle, that is extremely rare, and as 
far as I know, these are the only two case3 in the general 
writings of Aristotle, and that has to do with the political 
atmosphere of this discussion. And it is so interesting that , 

Book III, which is the most theoretical part of the Politics . 
is at the same time the most political part, and that has to do 
with the fact that Aristotle is so close to political life that 
even when he is most theoretical, what he regards as most 
important is the same as what the passionate political men 
regard as most important. And what kind of men should rule? 
tfhis political question is the most important theoretical 
question. 

Now some other points of last time*s assignment we still have 
to consider. In 1281a, 3^ . • • 

Student* "Perhaps someone would say that, in any case, it is a 
bad thing for a human being, having in his soul the passions 
that are the attributes of humanity, to be sovereign and not the 
law ..." 

Strauss* In other words, someone says as it were to Aristotle, 
your whole discussion is wrong, because you are concerned only 
with whether these or these kinds of human beings should rule, 
but no rule of any human beings, rule of law, is this not the 
best answer, and now we give their answer. 
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Student* "Suppose, therefore, that law is sovereign, but law of 
an oligarchic or democratic nature. What difference will it make 
as regards the difficulties that have been raised." 

Strauss* So, in other words, recourse to rule of law evades the 
issue, because every law is the work of human legislators, and 
they are either monarchic or democratic or oligarchic or what 
have you. And therefore you come back to the same ultimate issue, 
the kinds of human beings. 

Student* But isn’t the issue as raised here is that humans are 
subject to passions? And, therefore, arbitrary actions, and laws, 
even if they do tend toward oligarchy or democracy or what have 
you, they are not subject to being arbitrary as.humans are. 

Strauss* Very well, but this would only mean — let’s say, an 
oligarchy operating under law, or a democracy operating under law 
is preferable to a lawless oligarchy or a lawless democracy. 

But you do not solve the overall question by this recourse, just 
as for example, if the Nazis had kept to their own Nazi laws, the 
regime would have been better than it actually was, because they 
disregarded even their own laws, of course in the direction of 
greater villainy. Law is, under all conditions, a restraint, if 
it is kept, if it is preserved. But there is a difference between 
the right kind and the wrong kind of restraint. Good. Now these 
were the only passages I thought it was necessary for us w 
consider from last time. 

There are a few more points regarding the rule of law — 1282b, 6. 

Student* "We have not however yet ascertained at all what parti¬ 
cular character a code of laws correctly laid down ought to 
possess, but the difficulty raised at the start still remains, 
for necessarily the laws are good or bad, just or unjust, simul¬ 
taneously with and similarly to the regimes of states. So of 
course it is obvious that the laws are bound to be adapted to the 
regime. Yet, if so, it is clear that the laws in conformity 
with the correct regime must necessarily be just, and those in 
conformity with the divergent forms of regimes unjust." 

Strauss* That is. in a way, Aristotle's last word about the 
question of laws. All laws are necessarily relevant to or 
dependent upon the regime. Therefore, one cannot separate the 
question of good laws from the question of good regimes. The 
general rule which can be stated is that laws in accordance with 
the right kinds of regimes are good, just, and laws in accordance 
with the wrong kinds of regimes are unjust, and therefore we have 
to find out what these right kinds of regimes are. Surely the 
rule of laws is not an answer to the question of the political 
order. Now is this point clear? It was in a way rediscovered 
in thel9th century, and partly by Marx and (inaudible) -- that 
you cannot leave it at the law or the legal order, but you have 
to go back behind it to the actual distribution of power. Only 
Marx believed he can identify this ultimate thing — the ultimate 
things with economic classes, and that is the question. Mat is 
(inaudible) in the political sphere is surely that there are such 
things as the kind of men Aristotle mentioned, especially the 
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That they are in all societies, and where the relative value of 
this (inaudible) may change, say from classical antiquity or the 
middle ages up to our time, but the difference is there is no 
society in which the difference does not exist. Needless to say, 
China and Soviet Russia have not abolished the distinction, as you 
can see from the style of life of the rich and the poor in these 
countries. 

Aristotle makes a new beginning in 1282b, 14. 

Student* "And inasmuch as in all the sciences and arts, the end 
is a good and the greatest good, and good in the highest degree, 
and the most authoritative of all, which is the political faculty, 
and the good in the political field, that is the general advantage 
is justice, it is therefore sought by all men that justice is 
some sort of equality, and up to a certain point at all events 
they agree with the philosophical discourse in which conclusions 
have been reached about questions of ethics, for justice is a 
quality of a thing in relation to persons, and they hold that 
for persons that are equal, the thing must be equal. But equality 
in what characteristics does this mean, and inequality in what? 
This must be made clear, since this too raises a difficulty and 
calls for political philosophy." 

Straussi This is, I think, the only time that Aristotle uses the 
expression 'political philosophy,' filcsofea politiche. But this 
does not mean here necessarily (inaudible) philosophy, but may 
very well mean an inquiry, an inquiry of a higher kind into 
politics. One must not take this too strictly as a technical 
term. 

In the sequel he develops the case for monarchy on this ground. 
There is a certain plausibility for the view that the best should 
rule, but if there is one man in society who is of outstanding 
good, should he not rule? in order to clarify that, he has first 
to speak of the various kinds of superiorities and inferiorities, 
which play a role, and to bring out which are the politically 
relevant ones. He does this in 1283a, 3» 

Student: "According to this way of talking, every good thing 
would be commensurable with every other, for if to be of some 
particular height gave more plain, then height in general would 
be in competition with wealth and free birth." 

Strauss* In other words, the tallest man would be the ruler, 
because of his tallness. 

Student! "Therefore, if A excels more In height more than B 
does in virtue, and speaking generally, size gives more superior¬ 
ity than virtue, all things would be commensurable. For if such 
and such in the amount of one thing is better than such and such 
in the anount of another, it is clear that such and such in the a- 
mount of the one is equal to that amount of the other. But since 
this is impossible, it is clear that in politics, with good 
reason, men do not claim a right to office on the ground of every 
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kind of inequality. If one set of men are slow runners, if 
another fast, this is no good grounds for the one set having 
more and the other less political power. But the latter 
superiority receives its honor in athletic contests, but the 
claim to office must necessarily be based in superiority in 
those things which go to the making of the city. Hence, it is 
reasonable for the well-born, free, and wealthy to lay claim to 
honor, for there must be free men taxpayers, since the city con¬ 
sisting entirely of poor men would not be a city anymore than one 
consisting of slaves. But then, granting there is need of these, 
it is clear that there is also need of justice and civic virtue, 
for these are also indispensable in the administration of the 
city, except that wealth and freedom are indispensable for a 
city's existence, whereas Justice and civic virtue are indis¬ 
pensable for its administration." 

Straussi And now Aristotle describes a little bit later in 
1283 » the political contents — now if they all were in a single 
city — 1283b, the beginning. 

Student* "Therefore, supposing all were in one city, I mean 
that the good and the wealthy and noble, and also an additional 
mass of citizens, will there be a dispute or will there not as 
to who ought to govern? It is true that under each of the regimes 
that have been mentioned, the decision as to who ought to govern 
is undisputed, for the difference between them lies in their 
sovereign classes — one is distinguished by being governed by 
the rich men, one by being governed by the good men, and similarly 
each of the others. But, nevertheless, we are considering the 
question how we are to decide between these classes. Suppose 
they all exist in the city at the same period." 

Strauss: In other words, the ordinary case, of course, in the 
city, is that there are only two kinds of people who fight for 
supremacy — ordinarily the rich and the poor, the classes which 
can be found in every city. But Aristotle takes the larger view, 
not only those classes which are mostly contesting for supremacy, 
but those which could reasonably contest. Now in any ordinary 
case, say in the case of the rich and the poor in civil strife, 
murder, and what have you, if the desire for peace prevails, then 
the conflicting parties appear to an arbiter who decides the 
struggle fairly. Aristotle acts as such an arbiter, but an 
arbiter not only between these particular groups contending here 
and now, but of all groups possibly contending anywhere. So 
there is the arbiter par excellence. 

Now he develops in the sequel the case for monarchy, and this 

was stated by Mr. _• Do you remember the main point? Under 

what condition monarchy is best? 

Student* When one's man just share is not to be partially 
sovereign, but entirely, and when it is also the common interest. 
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Straussi Well, if he is so outstanding, if he surpasses all 
otherB in excellence, so that the virtue of all others taken 
together is not comparable to his, then he is no longer a part 
of the city, but the whole. And to make him subject to their 
laws would be like making a god subject to human beings. 

In this connection, Aristotle speaks of the relative right of 
ostracism. How does this subject come in and what does he state? 

Studenti He says that it is used by all forms of states, just 
and unjust. 

Strauss: But how does it come up? We have here a case of a single 
outstanding man, and he should be the ruler, because of his 
excellence. Where does the issue of ostracism come in? 

Student: If he is not made the ruler, then the state won't be 
a just state. 

Strauss: But how does' it"work out in practice? He will not be 
given his due, and that will be detrimental to the city. But, 
nevertheless, he would however act as a disturbance, because at 
least the better^people would always look to him, and regard his 
views as more authoritative than what the assembly, the deliberative 
or legislative body, decided. And, therefore, from this point of 
view, you cannot blame the people if they ostracize him. In the 
old sense of the word, meaning they condemn him to say ten years 
or longer of perpetual exile, and not meant as a punishment, but 
only in order to bring about that minimum of equality and stability 
without which the city couldn't function. This is the context in 
which he speaks of — gives the relative justification of the 
ostracist, but only at a later point. Fundamentally, he regards 
it as better to give, if there is such a man, to give him the full 
political power. Let us read that in 1284b, 15* 

Student: "Therefore, in relation to acknowledged superiority, 
th* argument for ostracism has a certain element of political 
justice. True, it is better for the lawgivers so to constitute 
the city at the outset that it does not need this medicine, but 
the next best course to steer, if occasion arises is to endeavor 
to correct the regime by some such method of rectification. But 
this was not what happened with the cities. They were not 
looking at what was advantageous for their proper regime, but 
their acts of ostracism were done in a revolutionary spirit. In 
the divergent forms of regime, therefore, it is evident that 
ostracism is advantageous and just under the special regime, and 
so perhaps it is also evident that it is not just absolutely. 

But in the case of the best regime, there is much doubt as to 
what ought to be done, not as regards superiority or the other 
things of value, such as strength and wealth and popularity, but 
in the case of a person becoming exceptionally distinguished 
for virtue. It certainly would not be said that such a man 
must be banished or got out of the way, yet nevertheless no doubt 
men would not think that they ought to rule over such a man. for 
that would be the same as if they claim to rule over Zeus, dividing 
up his spheres of government. It remains, therefore, and this 
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seems -to be the natural course, for all to obey such a man gladly, 
so that men of this sort may be kings of the cities for all times.” 

Strauss: For all time meaning not for a limited period. It 
doesn't mean that his race, or his family, should always rule. 

Now this is an extreme possibility, and for some reasons 
particularly interesting for Aristotle, although he knows that 
this is of no great practical importance in his time. 

Student: Is the man of outstanding virtue the same as the 
expert in the arts? 

Strauss: Yes, but only on a much higher level. 

Student: But what I am saying is that if the analogy of who should 

judge creation, whether it- be the artist or the user, then it 

would seem that his rationale that the people who would be ruled 

by the man *©f oustanding virtue would naturally judge it to be a 

good rule, because if they assume, ad infinitum, that they should 

follow what this man says because he is a good man, therefore 

that is what they should do to be good,men. It seems like all of 

this is resting on slightly circular foundations. 

* * 

Strauss: Yes,_.as you stated. But it could also be stated 
differently. Let us assume that the user is not simply the best 
judge — is not, in the last analysis, the best judge. Then 
where do we find the best judge? 

Student: It would be relative. 

Strauss: No. There could be an alternative (inaudible). There 
could be an art of arts, an art which determines the rank of all 
other arts, and which assigns to each its proper sphere. That 
could also be, and you could say that was what philosophy was 
originally meant to be. The art of arts. Therefore, it would 
be (inaudible) to make a distinction like that suggested by 
Plato somewhere between cosmetics, which produces sham beauty, 
and gymnastics, which is productive of genuine health and beauty. 

Student: I'm not sure how that exactly answers this question. 
Doesn't the problem still remain of the virtuous man being 
excluded from the city because he is too good? 

Strauss: Aristotle (inaudible) you can't blame the people if 
they ostracize him because he acts as a disturbance, although he 
may be the most, he may live in the most retired manner. But 
it is not simply just, unqualifiably just. That would be that 
he would be the sole ruler. 

To make it a bit more complete, let us take the case of Socrates. 
Let us say that there are beings that come and (inaudible) Socrates 
to rule over them, and to settle such issue as should they go 
to Sicily to try to conquer Sicily, or other matters. And 
let us assume that such a thing has happened anywhere in the 
world. Would it not be the duty of this man of outstanding 
practical wisdom to comply with their wish? And would the people 
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not be well-advised to listen to him? 

Studenti I don’t think Socrates would have said that he was the 
best man» and would have declined the offer from them. There’s 
a problem there again. All of this is dependent on a good man 
judging, a really good man judging what is good. And if you 
have as your ideal a really good man, it is very hard for someone 
to get up there. And even Socrates, I would assume, would say 
that he hadn’t reached it yet, though he might be an imperfection 
of it. 

Strauss* Did he not say, in effect, that he was the wisest of 
the Athenians, because he was the only one who knew that he was 
ignorant of the most important things? So then he was the wisest, 
and would it not have been his duty if asked, and the only reason, 
when he puts to himself the question, why did he not go into 
politics, and he says because it would have meant speedy death 
for me. That is the only reason which he gives. Now let us 
assume there was no possibility of his being killed, but on 
the contrary, the Athenians coming and begging him to rule over 
them, or at least advise them, would it not have been his duty 
to do so? And would it not have made sense? Surely you can say 
this is an impossible assumption. People don’t come to people and 
ask them to rule. People must go around, canvass, go around and 
try to get their votes. Whereas Aristotle, in an earlier passage 
which we have not discussed here, which we should have discussed, 
when he speaks about running for office as something most dis¬ 
graceful. Do you remember the passage? Because a gentleman, of 
course, does not go out and ask for votes as if he were a beggar. 

Student* (Inaudible) any light in what would happen in this case, 
the dialogue where Socrates is asked to determine which is the 
better of two weapon systems — a very lively, practical political 
issue, and somehow the report and benefit he gives this does not 
go very far in deciding the issue. (Inaudible) arguing about the 
general question of courage. 

Strauss* All right. That is true. 

Student* (Inaudible) the difficulty of philosopher-kings. 

Strauss* This would also amount to — this is an extreme pos¬ 
sibility which, on closer inspection, proves to be an impossibility. 
But this makes it more urgent. It raises the question of why 
does Aristotle, the sensible man, devote so much space to this 
question, to this possibility, to this seeming possibility? 

Student* Aristotle has spoken of the state’s existence, first 
of all for life itself, and second, its highest reason for existence, 
for the good life. Now it seems that this high and virtuous man, 
the man of greatest practical wisdom, could cater to the highest 
of the state, while not being able to cater to the less ethical. 
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Straussi Surely not. Surely notj it would be a very austere 
regime. But then one would say. if the people have become 
convinced by great political disasters that their whole life 
has been wrong, they might in such a mood be willing to listen. 

You can rightly say how long will that mood last. And I think 
that is a point with reasonable objection. 

Student: This is descending to explaining things by the times 
again. But at the approximate time of this writing, there was a 
talented youth on the scene, who was very likely to have considerable 
political influence over the cities and (inaudible). He conquered 
everything in sight, with fair resistance, as it turned out. 

Aristotle had known this young man, and he may hardly have thought 
that Alexander was going'to fill the bill and prove to (inaudible) 
Socrates. It raised the question of at least the seemingly virtuous 
(inaudible)• 

Straussi There is one point to be considered here. Alexander the 
Great has produced what they now call a certain image. This image 
did not exist for Aristotle at all. I mean first because he didn’t 
go in for images, and second, even if he did, the image was not yet 
formed. Alexander was the gifted s,on of a half-barbaric prince, him¬ 
self half barbaric, and Aristotle did not like his own polis, which 
doesn’t mean that Aristotle doesn’t think one should derive some 
practical advantage regarding zoology, you know when they came to 
India and so on, all kinds of animals they had never seen before, 
and it was very interesting to Aristotle. 

But the main point is this. It seems to me that the question of 
this single, superior man, who is in a way supra-political, above 
the polis, represents the problem of philosophy, within the polis. 

For Aristotle, after all, the highest end for man is the theoretical 
life, and the question is therefore, what is the relation of the 
whole political dimension to the man of theoretical wisdom? 

This question is, as it were, represented on the political plane 
by the question of the man of superior political virtue and poli¬ 
tical wisdom. 

Student: On the other hand, I was struck by the fact that it is 
precisely this point where Aristotle uses the famous phrase 
(inaudible) and flutes. That implication seems to be that, as it 
was for Socrates, that the most theoretical men, the best men, 
descend into the city because he is primarily concerned, in 
Socrates* case with (inaudible). I mean more concerned with 
speeches then he is with intellect, abstract intellect, the most 
theoretical. 

Strauss: But what does that mean? His primary concern is what 
people say in order to go beyond it, so ideally he is not con¬ 
cerned with what people say. 

Student: But the root . • . 

Strauss: This goes too far. That is a very general phrase which 
must not be, as it were, monopolized for certain passages in 
Plato’s (inaudible). 
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Now let us continue where we were. This question of the single 
superior man induces Aristotle to bring up the question of 
kingship as a whole, in which he talks in the sequel, and then 
he speaks of course of all kinds of kingships, not only of the 
most interesting one, of a man who has power over everything and 
is not subject to any laws, but also to the kingship like that 
of Sparta. 

Now there are a few points of general interest here in 1285b, 33* 

Studenti "There are, therefore, we may say, virtually two kinds 
of kingship that have been examined, this one and the Spartan. 

Strauss* By this one he means (inaudible), the all-embracing 
kingship. 

Student* "For most of the others lie between these, since with 
them the king is sovereign over fewer things than under (inaudible) 
but over more than under the Spartan kingship. Hence, our inquiry 
is virtually about two questions* one, whether it is expedient or 
inexpedient for cities to have a military commander holding office 
for life, and that either by descent or by class, and one, whether 
it is expedient or inexpedient for one man to be sovereign over 
everything. Now, the study of a military command of the kind 
mentioned is more the aspect of a legal than of a constitutional 
inquiry.” 

Strauss* Yes, I would say political. 

Student* "... for it is possible for this form of office 
to exist under all regimes, so let it be dismissed at this first 
stage.” 

Strauss* Which throws light on the whole character of Aristotle's 
investigation. A political investigation is not a legal investi¬ 
gation. A legal investigation has to do with, what is from a 
political point of view, secondary. This may be secondary, 

'either because it is derivative from the political, say a demo¬ 
cratic law, which is derivative from the democratic regime, 
and therefore derivative, or as it may be politically neutral. 

For instance, the institution mentioned here, lifelong generalship, 
as they have in Sparta, is not a matter of the regime. It does 
not make Sparta a monarchy, but it is a republican institution 
which you could have in any kind of republic. That is at least 
what Aristotle suggests, oligarchic, aristocratic, or monarchic, 
and therefore it is a legal question, a technical question, not 
a political question. I thought this was very characteristic of 
Aristotle's whole approach to political things. 

Now, then in the sequel, still speaking of this overall question 
of the best man, he raises the question rule of the best man or 
of the best laws. He makes then a qualified case for the rule of 
law, but we have already seen before that this cannot be the 
last word because of the problematic character of the rule of 
laws. There is everywhere, ultimately, the rule of men. 
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There is another passage which we should consider — a kind of 
historical survey, in 1286 a, 38* 

Student* "And if this is not indeed easy to insure in the case 
of any man, yet if there were a majority of good men and good 
citizens, would an individual make a more incorruptible ruler, 
or rather those who, though the majority in number, yet are all 
good. The majority — is it not obvious? But it will be said 
that they will split up into factions, whereas with a single . . . *' 

Strauss* There is still the issue of monarchy and republic. 

Student* "Whereas with a single ruler this cannot happen. But 
against this must be said the fact that they are as virtuous in 
soul as the single ruler. If then, the rule of the majority, when 
these are all good men, is to be considered an aristocracy, and 
that of the one man, kingship, aristocracy would be preferable 
for the cities to kingship, whether the royal office be conjoined 
with military force or without it, if it be possible to get a 
larger number of men than one who are of similar quality, and 
it was perhaps only' owing to this that kingships existed in 
earlier times, because it was rare to find men who greatly 
excelled in virtue, especially as in those days they dwelt in 
small cities. L Moreover, they used to appoint their kings on 
the grounds of public service, and to perform this is a task for 
the good man. But as it began to come about that many men arose 
who were alike in respect of .virtue, they would no longer submit 
to royalty but sought for some form of commonwealth and set up a 
republican regime. And then men, becoming baser, began to make 
money out of the community, it is reasonable to suppose that some 
such cause as this occasioned the rise of oligarchy, for they 
brought wealth into honor. And from oligarchies they first 
changed to tyrannies, and from tyrannies to democracy, for by 
constantly bringing the government into fewer hands, owing to a 
base love of gain, they made the many stronger, so that it set 
upon the oligarchs and democracies came into existence. But now 
that the cities have come to be even greater than they were, 
perhaps it is not easy for yet another form of regime besides 
democracy to come into existence." 

Strauss* So that is a brief historical survey of the political 
history of the human race from the beginning until now, and until 
the end, as Aristotle saw it. Now let us consider this for one 
moment. A certain stage has been reached where the cities like 
Athens, Syracuse, and other places, have become so big that they 
cannot be ruled any longer except democratically. I mean with 
momentary tyrannies and so on, but in the long run the stable 
rule is democracy. What then? What would follow from this? 

What is Aristotle's judgment on democracy? 

Student* We have a lot of humans who are hard workers. (Inaudible.) 
It is better to have a democracy in this case than a regime that 
doesn't have a lot of virtuous people. Aristocracy may even then 
be the best regime, if among the population you have alot of hard¬ 
working yeoman, and this may be the highest possible regime +hnt 
is.possible . . . 
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Straussi Yes, but Aristotle doesn't say that democracy is not as 
good as aristocracy. (Inaudible) regime, an unjust regime. 

That is the difficulty. That would mean under certain conditions 
it is practically impossible to have a decent regime. Is this 
not an enormous assertion? We today do not find this, because we 
think value judgments are purely subjective, and therefore the 
whole problem does not arise for us. But for anyone living prior 
to 1900, this would have been a terrible assertion. But what 
enables Aristotle to say so nevertheless? Despite this difficulty 
which I pointed out? 

The whole question of the best regime as Aristotle means it allows 
a gradation of regimes, and therefore indeed there can be a 
shading of the very good, good, the least good, and then the 
least bad, and this becomes all in a way tolerable. The doctrines 
which were developed in modern times, and are characteristic of 
modernity, have a very different character. They are not, simply 
speaking, concerned with the best regime, but with the legitimate 
regime. Therefore, there is no deviation possible. Think of a 
certain kind of democrats who would say no (inaudible) with any 
non-democratic regimes, be it communist or fascist, and regard 
all non-democratic regimes as at best evils which must be tolerated 
for the time being, but because one and the same regime is just 
everywhere. These doctrines developed in the 17th and 18th 
centuries, and the great men we have mentioned — Hobbes, Locke, 
and Rousseau — sure the most important for (inaudible). The kioc 
of doctrines which they developed, founded, and named at that 
time — their kind of doctrine was called universal public law. 
Public law — of course, not private law. What you find in the 
social contract, or Locke's civil government, or in the (inaudible). 
On the other hand, it is not ordinary public law, because it is not 
the public law of England, Spain, or any other country. It is 
the public law of reason — universal public law, and therefore 
it is, of course, at. natural law doctrine. Hobbes' doctrine of 
sovereignty, Locke's doctrine of property with its infinite impli¬ 
cations, Rousseau's doctrine of the social contract — these are 
doctrines derived from natural law, but presenting themselves as 
the natural law regarding civil society, regarding constitutions. 

As that, they are of course universally valid. What Hobbes 
presents in the (inaudible) and the others in their famous works — 
the deviations are either simply barbaric, as Locke would probably 
say of society which doesn't have yet money, uncivilized, savage, 
or they are simply wrong, against the principle of this universal 
public law. There is no provision for gradations there. It is 
either the right order or no order, whereas Aristotle allows for 
great variety. One can therefore call these doctrines developed 
in the 17th and 18th centuries, doctrinaire. Aristotle is not, in 
this respect, a doctrinaire. 

This is a passage which we must not disregard under any circum¬ 
stances — 1287b, 36. That is probably the last chapter. 
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Student* "This, more er less, is the case advanced by those who 
argue against kingship. But perhaps, although this is a true 
account of the matter in some cases, it does not apply in others. 
For there is such a thing as being naturally fitted to be 
controlled by a master, and in another case to be governed by 
a king, atid in another exercise citizenship. And a different 
government is just and expedient for different people. But there 
is no such thing as natural fitness for tyranny, nor for any other 
of the forms of government that are divergences, for these come 
about against nature. But merely from what has been said, it is 
clear that among people who are alike and equal, it is neither 
expedient nor just for one to be sovereign over all, neither when 
there are no laws, that he himself is in the place of law, nor 
when there are laws, neither when both sovereigns and subjects 
are good, nor when both are bad, nor yet when the sovereign is 
superior in virtue, except in a certain manner. What this manner 
is must be stated, and in a way it has been stated already even 
before, but first we must define what constitutes fitness for 
royal government, what*.fitness for aristocracy, and what fitness 
for a republic. A fit subject for royal government is a populous 
of such a sort as to be naturally capable of producing a family 
of outstanding excellence for political leadership* a community 
fit for aristocracy is one which produces a populous capable of 
being in government under the form of government fit for free 
men by those who are fitted by virtue for taking the part 
leaders in constitutional government* a republican coroir ,, r* ' 

•ne in which there naturally grows up a military populous l p. 
of being governed and of governing under a law that distributes 
the offices among the well-to-do in accordance with merit. When 
therefore it comes about that their is either a whole family or 
even some one individual that differs from the other citizens in 
virtue so greatly that his virtue exceeds all of that the others, 
then it is just for this family to be the royal family, and this 
individual king and sovereign, over all matters." 

Strauss* The crucial importance of this passage is this* we have 
heard at the beginning of the book and it was repeated in Book III 
that the city is natural, and then we learned in Bock III that 
there is no city without a regime, and the regime is the most 
important thing in any city because it gives the city its character. 
The city cannot be natural if the regimes are not natural. 

There are great difficulties there. We have discussed some of 
them in some passages where it appeared that convention plays 
such a great role — you remember when he quoted Gorgias, with 
the line drawn between citizen and non-citizen is drawn rather 
arbitrarily. This cannot be a natural distinction. So would 
this not apply fundamentally to all regimes, and would therefore 
not all cities ultimately be conventional, although it is 
natural for men to live in cities. 

Now here we are given an answer, whether the answer is satisfactory 
is not the matter. Yes, the regimes are natural — the good 
regimes are natural, but which of them is natural depends on the 
situation of the populous concerned. If it is a populous by 
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nature fit to produce a single man and a single family of outstanding 
men, then it is a monarchy, and in the two other cases, it is an 
aristocracy or a polity. The three other regimes, among them 
democracy, are of course against nature, according to Aristotle's 
doctrine. But what should happen if, in the circumstance, no 
regime other than a democracy Is possible, as he almost said 
in the passage we read shortly before, that is a long question. 

This being the case, the whole question of the natural character 
ef the polls must be regarded as an open question — that man's 
natural sociality cannot be denied, but Aristotle of course does 
net speak merely of man's natural sociality, but he speaks of 
man's being naturally a political animal, i.e., an animal or a 
living being meant for life in a polis, and will find his full 
development only in a relatively small society compared with our 
modern political society. Whether this is all prejudice of 
Aristotle's time, or whether it has some greater importance, 
we must discuss later after we have seen more. 

I mention only one point — the question whether there is not 
an optimum size for living together has become a practical question 
again in connection with urban politics, and some of the students 
of urban politics now have regarded it as wise to refer to 
Aristotle himself because he has (inaudible) reputation, but 
because he stated this problem with unusual clarity. 



Lecture IX 

. Aristotle's Politics, November 6, 1967 


(A student paper was read at the beginning of this lecture.) 

Straussi You stated almost clearly the threat of the argument 
in this section. Starting from a popular notion, according to 
which there are only two regimes to speak of, oligarchy and 
democracy, Aristotle shows that it is wrong, superficial, and 
yet he finally makes clear that the superficial view is not 
altogether granted, for the reason indicated, because of these 
various parts of the polis, only two combinations are impossible. 
A man can be poor and a soldier and a magistrate and what have 
you, but he cannot be poor and rich at the same time and vice 
versa. Therefore the oligarchy-democracy distinction is basic. 

I think I should use this occasion to make this whole argument 
somewhat clearer in the'fourth book altogether. You remember 

the schema in Book III-kingship, aristocracy, equality, 

tyranny, oligarchy, and democracy — in this way, from the 
best to the worst. It is almost the same as that of Plato 
in the Statesman . This has the advantage of obvious complete¬ 
ness, because there are two considerations — number and 
goodness-badness, but it is also somewhat misleading, because 
one doesn't see from this example that democracy is the rule 
of the poor and oligarchy of -the rich. 

We can, therefore, also start in another way — from the 
crude view, such as today one would say the two most 
interesting and common regimes are democracy and communism — 
in Aristotle's time, democracy and oligarchy. 

This is the starting point, and that .means the rule of the 
poor — there are various gradations of that — but a 
preponderance of the poor would surely be necessary, and a 
preponderance of the rich in the oligarchy. Now both are 
unsatisfactory because the ruler of the poor means the rule 
of those who cannot possibly have the necessary education. 

That was Aristotle’s point, and the rule of the rich also 
because wealth is a dubious type to rule. It has some claims 
to respect, but not altogether unquestionable. Therefore we 
see a blend of the two, a mixture. Mixture can be just a 
mish-mash, but it can also be a true and judicious mixture. 

If it is a true or judicious mixture, the mixture is better 
than the extremes, and has its locus not here, but here. 
(Professor Strauss is writing on the blackboard.) This is 
the regime which Aristetle calls polity. This is not yet 
quite clear from today's assignment what the polity means, 
but the polity is a regime in which all men who are able to 
supply themselves with heavy armor — (inaudible), and of 
course the knights in addition are full citizens. So that 
means not very high, but not negligent in the property 
qualifications. 

But that means also something else. Since the title for 
full citizenship is based on a man's military service, as 



light infantry, there is an ingredient of virtue implied in 
the claim t® citizenship. It is net full virtue, but seme 
virtue — military virtue. Therefore it is higher than 
these merally neutral claims on being a free-born citizen 
or (inaudible). Still, we can imagine blends which demand more 
than this kind of military citizen virtue. Then we arrive 
at a higher thing, and that is called aristocracy. Here 
there is a certain ambiguity pointed out by Aristotle. We 
have to make a distinction between vulgar aristocracy, in 
which the notion of perjury is net a very strict one, but 
a rather crude notion of gentility or decency or honesty. 
Virtue, in the strict sense, would be the aristocracy here, 
which would be undistinguishable from what Aristotle describes 
or underlines as virtue in the Ethics . Is this' clear? 

So there are two starting points altogether in the argument 
of the Politics . Both supplement each other, and this is 
thought as a more politically possible one, because it begins 
from what is politically most obvious — the conflict between 
democracy and oligarchy. 

There is one little point. Why is Aristotle dissatisfied 
with the view that democracy is the rule of the majority? 

Students I found him a little contradictory. At one point 
he uses an example of 1300 people in a community, and 1000 of 
them were rich, and they ruled pretty unfairly . . . 

Strauss: That is not the point. Aristotle says rule of the 
majority is not good because in any republic or regime, the 
majority of those in the regime rules. If you have an 
oligarchy where 50 men are entitled to be rulers, then of 
course in the assembly, 26 is the majority. It is not 
terribly important, but one must bring it up. 

I was least satisfied with your use of the words actual and 
ideal but of course that is not your fault; that is the fault 
of Barker. Aristotle never speaks of ideal but he says the 
best regime. Since the word ’best’ is much easier to under¬ 
stand in English, and I think correspondingly in ether 
languages, as this artificial ward ’ideal* — why one 
must make the sensation I don’t understand. I think it 
is just the kind of silly convention, that a direct and 
easily intelligible word is not fine enough, or proper 
enough for academic discussions. 

(Professor Strauss now discusses two papers from last time.) 

Here is one point — "Is the Ethics sufficient te cope with 
the fundamental political problem, i.e., is the Ethics to the 
Politics only the Ethics applied, or dees politics have a 
kind of autonomy which compels us to desert ethical consi¬ 
derations? That is a necessary question, but we must also 
raise the opposite question. Is the ethical teaching embodied 
in the Politics identical with the teaching of the Ethics? 
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That raeans to go over the Politics with a fine comb, and put 
together everything said there about virtue, and also about 
individual virtues, and compare that with the Ethics. I 
remind you only of the passage 1283a, 20, where Aristotle 
speaks of political virtue, and political virtue always 
means in Plato and Aristotle something lower than moral 
virtue proper. 

’’Even if the polis has some worst motives for ostracizing 
great men, the action will still- be justified, for each 
regime will naturally and justly try to preserve itself.*' 

But Aristotle does not simply say ”justly”. He says there 
is some political justice in that. 

* 

Here is something about the difference between the modern 
conception and the classical conception. According to the 
modern conception, there may be wisdom or reason in the whole, 
without there being wisdom or reason in a single part. That 
is correct. This way.of looking at political society is 
generally known as the understanding of the state as a ' 
machine, because in the machine no part is reasonable, and 
yet it is a product of reason. ( ^ / 

Then there is a very interesting discussion of Aristotle’s 
view that the great man, the outstanding man,.is a whole and 
not a part. Therefore, he cannot be used as a part and 
subject to the whole. You illustrate this by a certain 
view of Greek tragedy. This is reasonable. 

You give some reasons why it seems impossible t© say without 
qualification that Aristotle occupies a citizen’s perspective 
on political-things. That is true, but as y®u say without 
qualification. To some extent it is correct. 

I can explain this very briefly as follows. If one takes 
the Ethics , which is the first part of this work of which 
the Palitics is the second part, and we have here the 
perspective of the gentleman who is the highest kind of 
citizen. Here there is the noble — the noble life, virtue, 
whatever you call it. That's the end beyond which he doesn't 
look. This is very sensible. That is, a man who must have 
reasons why he should be decent has, by this very reason, 
ceased to be decent. So that is not a question of why one 
should be decent. That is not a question for the moral man 
as moral man. Aristotle understands the perfect gentlemen 
accordingly. 

But Aristotle stands here and looks at this perspective, 
but at the same time he also stands here, and looks at it 
from the outside, and that is not the gentleman’s view. 

In other words, he looks at that happiness which all men 
desire and which is not without further ado identical with 
moral virtue. 



Studenti It’s hard to see just what there is far the nen- 
philosophic gentleman to de in the city — what for him is 
the difference between mere life and the good life. He 
can’t even go to tragedy really, since having understood 
Aristotle, he understands that piety is nonsense. 

Straussi Oh, never . . . you burn so many bridges. 

Studenti It is hard to understand what the non-philosophic 
gentlemen are supposed to do in the city — in what way 
does their virtue transcend the city? 

Straussi How often have you read the Politics ? Have you 
completely forgotten Books VII and VIII — about the education 
of the future gentlemen. 

Student: My point is that the gentlemen can know about the 
utility of piety • ” 

Strauss: Tragedy is not presented by Aristotle as an insti¬ 
tution of piety.. 

Student: No, but I wondered what point there could be in 
going to see a tragedy. 

Strauss: Isn't this shocking what you’re saying? How many 
people go to the theater without any particular religious 
intention. So what is good for people today — why should 
this net be good for Aristotle? In addition, is there not 
the enormous field of political activity of the highest 
order. Look at a man like Pericles or Winston Churchill. 

Isn’t this something highly resplendent which may fill a 
man’s life, and keeping the memory of such noble deeds? 

Is there not always a danger of war? I grant you, immediately 
at the end of a very big war, there is no danger of another 
big war right away, but apart from that, is there not always? 
Then you are much too rash, and since this is an excusable 
infirmity in young people, let us disregard it. 

I don't know whether we will cover the whole ground today, 
but it is absolutely indispensable that we return again 
to the beginnings; otherwise, we will not know what we are 
doing. We will be unable to understand Aristotle’s Politics 
or any other work of this kind, if we do not take it seriously, 
and that means if we do not regard it as addressed t© us, 
and not to other people dead millennia ago, and we only 
for some shallow interest of curiosity read it. 

Aristotle claims to teach the political truth for all times, 
therefore for us in particular. His subject at first glance, 
and also at the second glance, is the pelis, and present-day 
societies are not polized. Therefore, what Aristotle teaches 
is inapplicable. That you will hear from many people today. 
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There is something very important to that. 

Let us reflect on it for a moment. Y/hat is the character 
of present-day societies. The terra which is frequently used 
is industrialized societies, and that is something different 
from having undergone the Industrial Revolution, because 
these were not yet industrial societies. The key point 
seems to be that today there is no longer a need for a 
large farming population. As a matter of fact, that can 
almost disappear, and the tremendous problem of leisure time 
coming up together with it. 

But coming somewhat closer to the political question, in 
this society it is assumed there is no longer a fundamental 
political problem. People mean that by saying the end of 
ideology, an expression you must have heard, which means 
that the conflict of regimes has ceased to exist or to be 
iupartant. A generation age there were the three isms. 

No «ne of you is old enough te remember that — fascism, 
communism, and liberal democracy. Now fascism was finished, 
as you all know. Liberal democracy and communism survived, 
but they are bound te converge through welfarism of liberal 
democracy, and the inevitable liberalization of communism on 
the other. The demand for consumer goods, including jazz 
and other things, as you know, is bound to make even Mae's 
China and Albania relatively liberal. 

In brief, we have here two factors which come to the fere, 
which are more visible in the West for the time being, but 
which are raising their heads in the East. Wealth, enormous 
wealth, due to economics and technology, plus psychiatry, for 
the problems which cannot be solved by wealth, but by the 
means of wealth, because the psychiatrists are not inexpensive 
people. And behind that is the notion — I can only give 
you seme slogans te point to you the facts of which you 
are aware. Man is not by nature aggressive, or to state 
-it in the eld words, a formulation of Rousseau, man is by 
nature good* only if he is more or less mistreated by bad 
social conditions, or including lack of affection on the 
part ©f his parents, that makes him aggressive — you know 
this kind of thing. In other words, there is no political 
problem. The problem is economical, social, psychological, 
psychiatric. 

Now let us grant all this, and then of course Aristotle’s 
Politics is absolutely obsolete? there is no doubt about, that. 
But one point would still remain. We would still have to 
understand this work without ideology — this work characterize 
by affluence and psychology. This work, this society, differs 
radically from all earlier societies including our own society, 
because the other is something which we expect will come 
within the next ten years perhaps, but is not yet here. 
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Now when we try to understand this happy new word, and what 
its foundations are, we see very seen that this became 
possible through a reinterpretation of something powerfully 
pressing Aristotle, namely of science. In the 17th 
century, science was reinterpreted as being for the sake 
of power, for the sake of human power, or for the relief 
of man’s estate, long before these gadgets have been invented 
which make our life so comfortable. Some men like Bacon, 
Descartes, Hobbes, and ethers, conceived of science in this 
novel function, and then it became some centuries afterward 
an actuality. 

In Aristotle, as well as in the other ancient philosophies, 
the society, the polis, is impervious to science. Science is 
a pursuit of a very 3mall group of individuals which radically 
transcends the polis, and which may have a kind of accidental 
use for the polis, but this is not its primary and essential 
function. It is an end pursued by the scientist er philosopher 
as such, and the end pursued by the non-scientists, i.e., the 
large majority of any civil society, are radically different. 
This view was then changed, and so that the end of science, 
the relief of man’s estates, the better end of human conditions, 
the conditions became identical with the end supposedly to 
be pursued by the civil society itself, and there was there¬ 
fore harmony. 

Connected with this great change was another one which is 
very important, but which I can mention now only in passing. 

The polis is a very small society as will be made clear 
by Aristotle later on, and was already clear by some allusions 
we have seen. 

Now these new societies in which we live, or in which these 
men who make the prediction hope to live, are of course 
republican societies, not monarchies. They claim to be 
democratic, but let us say republican. Now what about 
republics? We find republics in classical antiquity, but 
since Alexander the Great the republics have lost their 
independence, and their being. The same happened in Rome 
shortly afterward, and then we have somethings of cities, 
but not comparable to what we find in classical antiquity, 
in Germany and Italy in the Middle Ages, especially Venice 
and Florence. There were also city-states like Athens, 

Sparta, or Rome, but that means you never had large-scale 
republics. There was a Roman Empire, but the Roman Empire 
proved to be absolutely ungovernable. On a republican basis 
it was to be transformed into a monarchy, to say nothing of 
the fact that Rome was, of course, governed by the citizens 
of Rome physically present in Rome. There was nothing 
comparable to a modern republic. 

A.large-scale republic was regarded as impossible, and the 
first influential discussion, trying to establish the alter- 
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native, was the Federalist Papers , partly prepared by 
Montesquieu's Spirit of the Laws , but the most important 
peint in history, possible book, is the Federalist Papers . 

The Federalist Papers spoke, of course, of a large-scale 
republic as a desirable possibility, and it took two 
generations at least, meaning up to the Civil War included, 
until it was proven that such a society is workable. 

You remember more literally than I do the famous saying of 
Lincoln — government of the people by the people, and by 
which he meant, of course, a large-scale republic. This 
was still a question, and since that time, since the American 
Civil War, the possibility of a large-scale republic was 
senseless — a very short time ago. In Europe the fate of 
the French Republic is a good example of the difficulties 
encountered there. But this is only in passing. 

There is another point more important for authors. I have 
said up to now that there is a certain view according to 
which a book like Aristotle's Politics is utterly obsolete, 
because we enter now a way of life in which politics has 
lest completely the importance which it had for Aristotle, 
because there^ is no longer a serious alternative of regimes, 
and all solutions can be made, as they say, pragmatically, 
without getting excited and in a businesslike manner. 

Even if this is so, it is necessary to understand this new 
kind of society, and that is not possible except in contrast 
with the alternative regime, as you will see. Now the second 
consideration is ©f course that there is no certainty whatever 
as to this convergence of liberal democracy and communism 
being the way of the future. Even granting that this would 
be the most reasonable solution, where is it written that 
men always act reasonable? There is quite some evidence 
to the contrary, and surely for the time being, still 
the difference, and that means a potential conflict, to 
»put it mildly, between liberal democracy and communism 
is still the characteristic political phenomenon, the 
fundamental political phenomenon, i.e., the conflict of 
regime, and therefore the notion of regime as the tool of 
analysis, if one wants to use this term. Therefore, however 
immediately inapplicable the immediate recipes of Aristotle 
may be, the approach, the kind of question which he raises, 
are fundamentally the same which we today roust raise. 

Student: Toward the beginning of the course, you mentioned 
at one point that Aristotle recognized the need to put 
science, in a certain sense, to the service of the polis, 
in that every polis required certain measures for its own 
defense. To what extent does this admission on Aristotle's 
part constitute a qualification of what you stated to be 
his conception «f the relationship between science and 
society, radically different ends? 
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Straussj You mean military inventiens . . • these inventions 
did not mean the proposition that from now on science should 
devote itself radically to such purposes. It meant only that 
what was done — how long after Aristotle, when Syracuse was 
conquered — two centuries after Aristotle, when Archimedes 
helped the city. He regarded this as a very dirty business, 
not in the way in which a modern liberal physicist would 
regard it or a chemist would regard it, in chemical or — 

biological warfare, but rather the mechanic's job, not the 
job of a theoretically interested man. 

Studenti This fact of military self-defense seems to suggest 
there is something inherent about the existence of a polis 
confronted with other polises . . . 

Strauss: Poli ... 

Student: * • • which makes for seme kind of union between 

the demands of society and those of science. 

Strauss: That is much more complicated, and we cannot throw 
this up today, as we should. Let me say only this. We . 
have to take part of your question, and that is this. What 
are the limitations, the essential limitations, of Aristotle‘s 
teachings, not merely with a view to today, we know that, bur 
even given what was known in his time. There is one strong 
point of which you reminded us, and another connected is this. 
Now let us assume this line of argument. We must admit 
military image, and at this moment we let in evil, because 
there will be other inventions, and even military inventions 
will lead to political changes. Then we get an infinite 
technological development where men's products and tools 
become his master. What can Aristotle do about that? What 
remedy does he have? 

He had' this remedy — namely, that there would be periodical 
cataclysms, natural catastrophies, where human'life would 
almost completely disappear, chiefly in the form of deluges. 
Very small groups of men would survive on high mountains, 
so that the polis could start again. In both cases, Aristotle 
assumes something which we may call the "goodness of nature." 
Nature will prevent that man will become so big, so powerful, 
that he becomes a slave of his own works. 

We can no longer have this trust in the goodness of nature. 
That argument was already made in classical antiquity» that 
if a catastrophe can destroy say 99# *f the human race, there 
is no reason why a given catastrophe might not destroy 100#, 
and then there would be the end. There would be no possible 
restoration of human lives. So, in Aristotle's view as he 
stated it, it is not tenable, but this does not mean that 
the questions which he regards as the primary questions to 
be addressed to political facts, and the approach which he 
has is not fundamentally sound. That noonc can sensibly say. 
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Now let us turn to today’s assignment. We can read only a 
very few passages. Let us begin at the beginning of Seek IV, 
where Aristotle states in a clear way what is the subject of 
political science, and Aristotle compares here political 
science or art with something like gymnastics. 

Students 1288b, 10. "In all the arts and the sciences that 
are not merely sectional, but that in relation to some one 
class or subject are complete, it is the function of the 
single art or science to study what is suited to each class. 

For instance, what sort of gymnastic exercises are beneficial 
for what sort of bodily frame, and what is the best sort for 
the best must naturally suit the person of the finest natural 
endowment and equipment, and also what one exercise taken by 
all is the best for the largest number, for this is also a 
question for gymnastic science. In addition, in case some¬ 
one desires a habit of body and knowledge of athletic exercises 
that are not the ones adapted to him, it is clear that the 
task of the trainer and gymnastic master to produce this 
capacity, also just as much." 

Strausst This is the analogy, teaching us what Aristotle 
presents as political science. Political science, in the 
first place, must be concerned with the best regime, not 
regime in the sense of diet for the exercise of the body, 
but the regime of the polis, and then what is best for most 
poli, most cities, and also as he makes clear, if you have 
a given polis with its regime and its laws, and it rna.v .op 1 
a better one, if only they would think of it as that. These 
are the full tasks of political science. 

Aristotle puts a stronger emphasis on the lesser, lower 
tasks of political science, namely, what is good for most 
cities, or what to do in a given city, as distinguished from 
the best regime. Otherwise, the inspiration is quite platonic. 

A little later, in 1289a, 13» there is another statement 
kbout regimes and laws which we shall read. 

Student! "And after this it needs the same discrimination 
also to discern the laws that are the best, and these that 
are suited to each of the forms of regimes. Far the laws 
should be laid down, and all people lay them down to suit 
the regime. The regimes must not be made to suit the laws, 
for a regime is the regulation of the offices ©f the state 
in regard to the mode of their distribution, and to the 
question, what is the sovereign power in the state, and 
what is the object of each community." 

Strauss: Yes, what is the end toward which it strives. The 
politeia, in other words, the regime, determines two things: 
what the overall objective of political life should be, say 
freedom or wealth or whatever it may be, and for the same 
reason it determines what kind of men should hold the power, 
those akin to the end} otherwise, there would be a radical 
disharmony. 
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Aristotle refers in the sequel to the 6 regimes he had 
mentioned in Book III, and he claims to have spoken of 
kingship and aristocracy, the two best, and must now turn 
to the four others. 

Student: 1289b, 17-19* "• • • of which of the other forms, 

two is desirable, for what people, since probably for some 
democracy is necessary more than oligarchy.” 

Strauss* So, in ether words, democracy, according to the 
severe doctrine of Book III, a (inaudible) regime, may be 
necessary, and that leads then to the very interesting question 
is there not a kind of tension between the Politics , which must 
be concerned with what is expedient, and the teaching of the 
Ethics . Then he puts this question on a broader basis, 
and raises the question of why there is a number of regimes, 
and the answer is because there is a variety of parts of the 
polis, and this gives rise to the possibility of a variety 
of regimes. 

In 1290b, 21, we find a fundamental reasoning. This we 
should read. 

Studenti ”It has been stated that there are several forms 
of regimes, and what is the cause of this. But let us take 
the starting point that was laid down before, and say that 
there are more forms than those mentioned, and what these 
forms are, and why they vary. For we agree that every city 
possesses not one part, but several. Therefore, just as in 
case we intended to obtain classification of animals, we 
should first define the properties necessarily belonging to 
every animal, for instance, some with the sense organs, 
the machinery for masticating and for receiving food through 
the mouth and the stomach, and in addition to this, the loco¬ 
motive organs of the various species, and if there were only 
so many necessary parts, but there were different varieties 
of these, I mean for instance certain various kinds of 
mouth and stomach and sensory organs, and also the locomotive 
parts as well, the number of possible combinations of these 
variations will necessarily produce a variety of kinds of 
animals, for it is not possible for the same animal to 
have several different sorts of mouths, nor similarly of 
ears either, so that when all the possible combinations of 
these are taken, all produce animal species, and there will 
be as many species of the animals as there are combinations 
of the necessary parts. So, in the same way also, we shall 
classify the varieties of the regimes that have been mentioned, 
for cities also are composed not of one, but of several 
parts, as has been said often." 

Strauss* We may, therefore, say that Aristotle’s doctrine 
of regimes is based on a kind of political anatomy, just as 
there is a zoological anatomy, which is a fundamental part 
of zoology, giving us a complete survey of the possible species. 
Therefore that would be a true system. 'We can do the same 
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thing in politics knowing these parts, and he acts on it in 
the sequel, and therefore he finds out that the two 
incompatible things in the same individuals are wealth and 
poverty, and therefore oligarchy and democracy. ^ 

Studenti But surely the primary intent of Aristotle’s 
biological (inaudible) and it would seem also we could extend 
the analogy to political teaching, is not the various combi¬ 
nations of parts, but the whole, and this kind of argument is 
a very rare one. This, if you consider Aristotle’s biology,. 
is not really what he thinks, about why species that are, exist. 

Strausss But is this not behind it — the principle which 
not" every species which is possible, according to the general 
schema must be (inaudible). 

Studenti The reason for that has nothing to do with combinations 
of parts. It has to do with the whole, which in this case is 
a particular animal * 

Straussi There may be compatibilities, and there might be 
a time when it„ might be perfectly possible according to 
the schema. It doesn't exist in half. The question, at 
first glance, would be possible. Then a deeper investigation 
might shew that people overlooked a finer point that it is 
not in fact possible, although according to the general order, 
it seemed to be. 

Student! The key to that would seem not to lie in the parts, 
but in the whole. 

Straussi But which whole . . . you mean the whole combination. 

I think the difference would be between a mere superficial and 
a more profound investigation of the whole. Compatibilities 
means precisely what is compatible so as to form a whole. 

Immediately following Aristotle states what the parts of the 
polis are, and he enumerates explicitly eight, as you see if 
you turn to 1291a, 3^* but immediately afterwards he speaks 

without mentioning the number nine of nine, so there would be ,_ _ 

nine such parts. I would advise you to keep in mind this 
section on the parts of the polis, because there will be other 
enumerations later on, and it is useful to compare them. \ 

Now a passage which we have to consider is 1291a, 9, when he 
brings up the fifth part. 

Students "The fifth class is the one to defend the city in 
war, which is no less indispensable than the others, if the 
people are not to become the slaves of those who come against 
them. For surely it is quite out of the question that it 
should be proper to give the name of city to a community 
that is by nature a slave." 

Strauss! That is very interesting. The expression "by 
nature a slave" we have found in Book I, as the crucial part 
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of the discussion of slavery, and there the natural slave was 
a man who was because of his stupidity or complete lack of 
self-control unable to take care of himself and needed a 
master. Here we have the modern notion of slavery, what is 
by nature slavish. A polis which is unable to defend itself 
because it does not have an army is by nature slavish, not 
because they are net intelligent, but because it is impossible 
for such a polis to survive. Now this has consequences for 
the question of slavery. A community of men who are unwilling 
to stand up for their independence or their freedom cannot 
complain if they are unstable, and here we will find a bridge 
from the useless natural slaves (inaudible) to the useful 
conventional slaves, which Aristotle makes use of even in 
his best regime. They would be servants not because they 
could not take care of themselves, because of morals, but 
because of lack of stamina. 

Now, toward the end of this passage in 1291b, he speaks of 
the only two uncombinable parts, which are the rich and the 

poor. 

Students "Now as for the other faculties, many people think 
that it is possible for them to be possessed in combination. 
For example, for the same men to be the soldiers that defend 
the city in war, and the farmers that till the land, and the 
artisans, and also the councillors ..." 

Straussi In a democracy . . • 

Students "And indeed all men claim to possess virtue, .and 
think themselves capable of filling most of the offices of 
state, but it is not possible for the same man to be poor and 
rich." 

Strausss Men will resist everybody, however dumb. The same 
man cannot be rich and poor. 

Students "Hence, these seem to be in the fullest sense the 
parts of the state, rich man or poor." 

Strausss In other words, on the basis of the most common 
opinion, it has great force because it is universally admitted. 

Students "And also, the fact that the rich are usually few, 
and the poor are many, makes these two among the parts of the 
state appear as opposite sections, so that the superior claims 
of these classes are even made the guiding principles upon 
which regimes are constructed, and it is thought that there 
are two forms of regimes, democracy and oligarchy ." 

Strausss So Aristotle in a way vindicates the popular wrong 
opinion as intelligible, given these premises generally made. 
Then he turns to the question of the kinds of democracy and 
oligarchy to which he devotes the sequel. 
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New let us read the passage regarding democracy — 1291b, 39* 

Students "This, therefore, is ene kind of demecracy where the 
offices are held «n property qualifications, but these lew 
ones, although it is essential that the man who acquires the 
specified amount should have the right to hold office, and the 
man who loses it should not held office, and another kind of 
democracy is for all the citizens that are not open to 
challenge, on score of birth ..." 

Strauss: Net only on score of birth, but criminals who have 
not paid their taxes, or have not properly taken care of the 
graves of their parents, certainly in Athens. 

Student: "• . • unimpeachable, to have a share in office, but 

for the law to rule, and another kind of democracy is for all 
to share in the offices on the mere qualification of being a 
citizen, but for the law to rule. Another kind of democracy 
is where all the other regulations are the same, but the 
multitude is sovereign and not the law. This comes about when 
the decrees of the assembly override the law. This state of 
things is brought about by the demagogues, for in the cities 
of the democratic government guided by law, the demagogue does 
not arise, but the best classes of citizens are in the rept 
prominent position, but where the laws are not sovereign +v 
demagogues arise, for the common people become a single 
monarch, since the many are sovereign, not individuals, but 
collectively." 

Strauss: In other words, not even laws, but rule by decree.. 

That is the worst and extreme kind of democracy. Similarly, 
he speaks in the sequel about four kinds of oligarchy, and in 
1292 b, 22, there is a more detailed description of the four 
kinds of democracy. 

^Student: "When, therefore, the farmer class and the class 
possessed of moderate property is sovereign over the government." 

Strauss: That is to say, when you have a property qualification, 
and preferably a landed property qualification, then you get 
a good kind of democracy. Why? Why do these men rule according 
to laws? 

Student: "... for they have a livelihood if they work, but 
are not able to be at leisure, so that they put the law in 
control, and hold the minimum of assemblies necessary, and 
the other persons have the right to take part when they have 
acquired the property assessment fixed by the law." 

Strauss: N-^w we can figure out one other point. If this is so, 
if this is a farming democracy, and they have to do their hard 
work and cannot have many assemblies, who is doing the daily 
political work? Who will be the magistrate? Ihe rich pe.plc, 
but they are elected by the demos, and they have to give an 
account of their doings to the demos, but the political ruling 
itself is exercised by the gentlemen. That is one possibility. 
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Therefore, the werst thing yeu can de, frem this peint ef view, 
is te enable the peer te partake ef the legislative and judicial 
life by paying them fer that service, and that was the thing 
which in Athens was intreduced, and ef ceurse shecked all the 
gentlemen, but made pessible that a peer man ceuld be a judge. 
This will develep at greater lengths later en. 

Let us read the passage in 1294b, 6. This makes semewhat 
clearer the Aristetelian netien ef a mixed regime, this 
netien which yeu still find in the Federalist Papers — mixed 
gevernment, which has played such a great rele threugheut the 
ages. 

Student* "In the third place is a cembinatien ef the twe 
systems, taking seme features frem the eligarchical law, and 
seme frem the demecratic. I mean, fer example, that it is 
theught te be demecratic fer the effices te be assigned by 
let, fer them te be elected eligarchic, and demecratic fer 
them net te have a pre’perty qualificatien, and eligarchic to 
have one. Therefere, it is aristecratic and pelitical ..." 

Strauss* Pelitical meaning preper fer a pelity, fer this 
kind ef rule. 

Student* "• • . te take ene feature frem ene ferm, and the 
ether frem the ether, frem eligarchic that en'ices are te be 
elected, and frem demecracy that this is net te be en a preperty 
qualificatien." 

Strauss* Here is a peint which Aristetle will alse explain 
later en. Thd demecratic principle ef veting men inte effices 
is by let. This is the theught fer which we are ne lenger se 
familiar with and we take it fer granted, that individuals 
are running fer effice and veted inte effice. This is frem 
the strict, classical peint ef view, net demecratic, because 
if they are men, yeu judge them accerding te merit, and 
• sthis is an aristecratic sense. The demecratic principle which 
gives everyene the same pessibility te ceme inte any ruling 
effice is by let, ne human interference. What dees it mean 
that every bern American can beceme President ef the United 
States? We knew quite well that there is neene here, even a 
bern citizen, whe has a chance. But if that is a matter ef 
let, anyene might (inaudible). The ether kind ef veting was 
called electing and cheesing by raising the hand, veting fer 
semeene. This is net as demecratic, and the cembinatien is 
clear that demecratic — ne preperty qualificatien, and 
eligarchic — a preperty qualificatien. 

Student* It seems like the best type ef demecracy is really 
an eligarchy. 

Strauss* What de yeu mean by that? The rule ef the rich? 

Student* The rule by the rich farmers, whe have a leisure class. 
In' a sense yeu get the same drawbacks. The peeple whe favored 
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democracy wanted democracy so that the rich wouldn’t rule. 

In this case, the best type of democracy is an oligarchic 

democracy. 

Straussi Yes, just as you can say the best oligarchy is the 
most democratic oligarchy. Aristotle denies that they are 
mixed. A mixture is a conscious blend, but even the best 
democracy and the best oligarchy as presented here claim to 
be in strict accordance with the democratic principle. 

We must shake on that. The thing that one could say is that 
a nice gentleman farmer must actually rule and lead the armies. 
The mass of the population is farming — the poor farmer. 

The trouble is that these wealthy people become, sooner or 
later, the creditors, and the poor become the debtors. There 
raises a great conflict; and some of the creditors may be 
perfectly correct men but want to have their interest paid 
regularly, and this works hardships. Then there are risings 
of debtors, sometimes leading into killings of creditors, 
and so there must be something more to protect the debtors. 

You had it in this country at the beginning, and later, on. 

So this is not so simple. 

The only solution would be that this ruling class consist of 
true gentlemen, i.e., men, when financial demands are concerned, 
would rather relax than insist. As Aristotle says in the 
Ethics , "a just man is a man who demands less than is his due." 
In other words, if you have a ruling class consisting of truly 
virtuous men, then it would be a different proposition, and 
that is exactly the Aristotelian solution, when he comes to 
it in Books VII and VIII. Even there there is a difficulty, 
because these poor free-born men who still claim some 
participation in legislation, because after all there must 
be a way they can make their needs and grievances felt, and 
there is a certain inappropriateness involved, that the gentle¬ 
men, assuming for a moment that there is such a class, that 
.the gentlemen should have to give an account of their doings 
to the demos, that the higher should give an account to the. 
lower. There is a certain indignity involved in that; so, 
how can you solve this difficulty? Answeri if you don’t have 
a demos. If the tilling of the soil or other work of this 
kind is done by foreigners or slaves — that is one of the 
solutions theoretically. All the problems caused at all 
times by the demos are solved by the non-existence of the 
demos, but even this doesn't quite work out because the 
slaves will not be nice all the time, if they do not have 
the prospect of emancipation. After some generations, you 
have the kind of demos, the free men, who can be as unruly 
as if they were already citizens. So it seems there is no 
elegant solution. 



Lecture X 

Aristotle's Politics, November 8, 1967 


(A student paper was read at the beginning ef this lecture.) 

Straussi When Aristotle speaks ef tyranny, there is ene kind 
which he says is a barbaric Term. What dees this mean in 
terms mere familiar te us? 

Student: Despetism. 

Strauss: Despetism yes, but this is ef ceurse a term which 
was introduced rather by Montesquieu in the 18th century, net 
here by Aristotle. But the thing called the Persian Empire. 
This would be a tyranny. But why is that so? By what right 
can Aristotle say that? There is only, strictly speaking in 
a sense, every subject, all subjects including the princes ef 
the bleed, are slaves ef the king. So in a later formula, 
there is only ene free man, the king, and all others are 
slaves. This is, ef ceurse, net literally true, because quite 
a few people are free men, and have slaves ef their own. But 
ultimately there is no protection against the arbitrary wealth 
ef the king. Something which shocks the Greeks especially is 
the way in which the subjects approached the king, and which 
the Greeks called preskynesis, which is right from the word 
for deg, coming down, like an uxmost submissivsness, unbecoming 
a free man. 

I begin again with somewhat ef a general introduction, and 
in a way all the details most ef you, and I think all ef you, 
will forget very seen, unless you repeat the study ef the 
Politics . But there are certain very general points which 
are net necessarily, not immediately Aristotelian, which we 
must somehow keep in mind, whatever we do afterwards. Now 
from every point ef view, we must try te understand what we 
are doing as political scientists. We must know what we are 
doing. Self-knowledge is absolutely necessary , unless we 
are willing te be mere technicians, and that has no need for 
thinking, but only for being good technicians. 

New what is implied in the fact that we are or desire te be 
up-to-date political scientists. That means we must try to 
clarify our primary assumptions, these humble assumptions which 
are perhaps never mentioned in classrooms, but nevertheless 
are effective in whatever we do, and be it only an assumption 
that we ought to-treat political things scientifically. That 
gees without saying, but that does not go properly without some 
thinking about it. We can also call it still more simply — 
we must clarify our elementary fundamental opinions, but our 
opinions, for example, that we must treat political matters 
scientifically, are not simply our opinions. I mean not 
opinions which we generated on the basis of our experiences, 
but the opinions we have taken over, which we have inherited. 
The3c are the sediments, we can say, of the opinions generated 
by early Americans. Therefore, the clarification of our 



opinions requires understanding of thase inherited apinians 
as originally meant, "because when a man says taday, I want 
ta treat palitical things scientifically, he repeats Jahn 
Stuart Mill* In a way he repeats Aristotle, and yet he means 
it differently. But we must understand it in the primary 
meanings in order to understand the present day meaning, the 
present day meaning being the result af a modification of the 
original meaning. We do not understand aur opinions correctly 
if we da not understand them as due to modifications af 
earlier opinions, and if we da not understand the reasons 
why the modifications took place. 

I give you one example af understanding as ariginally meant. 

One' af the forefathers of what is called political science 
and what is understood as political science is, I think 
universally admitted, Machiavelli• The ordinary approach ta 
Machiavelli taday is to say, well, Machiavelli, that was a 
man of the Renaissance, and if we want ta understand Machiavelli, 
we have first to understand the Renaissance, and then see 
Machiavelli within this great movement. That is very plausible 
today, but that is not the way in which Machiavelli understood 
himself. Machiavelli didn’t know that he was a member af ; 
or an inmate of the Renaissance. This appears so in 
retrospect, and, an the contrary, aur notion of Renaissance 
is partly derived from aur knowledge of Machiavelli*s work. 

But we must fir3x see what Machiavelli intended and achieved, 
as he meant it. Otherwise, we miss something of great 
importance. 

I would like ta illustrate this far a moment by a mare general 
example, because this concerns all the concepts we use in 
social science, far example, the concept like the intellectual, 
which you find you can use everywhere in palitical science, 
sociology, daily papers, navels, and what have you. There 
is a great problem hidden in this word. I read you a sentence 
from a French writer of the late 18th century, Lapriere, and 
he Says here that the man of letters cannot be important, and 
he does not wish to be important. If we want to understand 
the intellectual, we have to consider this great modification 
of the notion of the man of letters who is not important, 
say compared to the nobility or ruling service, and who does 
not even wish to be important. It is only a somewhat different 
form of the old distinction made by Plato and such people 
between the philosophers and the sophists. You can very well 
say if you are an officer of the Internal Revenue Service or 
a statistician that they are all intellectuals, and for these 
practical purposes, it may be perfectly sufficient to treat 
them as if they were identical. But if you want to have a 
more than technical understanding and statistical understanding, 
this distinction between the philosopher and the technician 
or between the man of letters, according to Lapriere, a man 
who is not a man of letters may be very well much more 
important than all the other work we are doing in the socia.3 
sciences. 



This is only an illustration of the necessity ef understanding 
various phenomena with which we are concerned as they are 
originally meant. Perhaps we can then show by a profound 
analysis, not by mere appearances, that self-understanding is 
inadequate, or as they say now ideological, and must therefore 
be rejected. But we have to show that, and the fact that 
Karl Marx asserted that does not make it a proof, of course. 
From this point • ! view, we can say if we do not engage in 
this kind of reflection, we will be very parochial social 
scientists, as parochial as an old woman from a mountainous 
district in the most remote parts of Europe or of Asiaj we 
only believe to be non-parochial because we read the newspapers 
see ever the TV screen, about the countries of Europe and Asiai 
perhaps we travel there,^and remain as parochial as we were 
when we set out. That is not an insignificant point. 

Now if we take this task seriously, we are compelled sooner 
or later to pay special attention to Aristotle’s Politics , 
the groundwork of political science. The theme, as I have 
said more than once and you have seen with your own eyes, is 
politeia, regime. Let us now put together the main points 
we have learned about it. 

i ■ » 

In every society there is a ruling part. Never do the laws, 
as such, full rule, because the laws are the work of the 
ruling party. In other words, Aristotle by implication denies 
that there is such a thing as the general will, of which 
Rousseau spoke. There can be a will directed toward the 
common good, but it is not a will issuing from the generality 
of the inhabitants of the polis. For if what rules is the 
will of the majority, the majority of adult freemen, let us 
say, then this is a democracy, i.e., rule of the poor, because 
the only stable majority is the majority of the poor, and 
the poor, however numerous they may be, are still a part. 

r(ow that is the first point. The second point — every kind 
of regime has its specific end in view. In democracy, as 
Aristotle will explain later in Book VI, the end is freedom. 

The title to participation in the regime is to be a free-born 
man and the end is freedom. That is a complicated question 
which Aristotle will discuss later. The connection is this. 

The part, the ruling part, is dedicated to an end to which 
it is akin. Say oligarchy, wealth. The wealthy as wealthy 
are dedicated to the preservation and to the (inaudible) of 
wealth. Now these two things come together in the assertion 
which we have heard today, that a regime is kind of a way 
of life of the city. What is a life, a way of life? This is 
aspirations and fulfillments striving for ends and achieving 
these ends. Therefore, the regime is the way of life in the 
city. 

Now for a better understanding of the notion of regime, which 


noone has stated as clearly as Aristotle, we have to contrast 
the notion of regime with contemporary equivalents. These 
equivalents are such notions as, not government that is too 
narrow, as society, civilization, or culture. Society is 
too nondescript and culture is somewhat more meaty, and 
therefore I prefer this term. 

I will have to say one word about this notion. Originally 
culture, coming from the Latin word cultura, means a cultivation 
of the soil in the first place, and then it is easily applied 
to the cultivation of the mind, and from this it follows that 
there"is one and only one culture, namely the proper cultiva¬ 
tion of the mind. The wrong ones do not deserve to be called 
cultivations of the mind. This was the traditional notion 
which ruled until the 19th century and then in the 19th 
century it became collaterally the usage to use it in the 
plural, as a very noble thing, to speak of cultures, i.e., a 
variety of cultivations of the mind equally legitimate. 

What we find now in the daily use ef the word is only the 
completely decayed versien of that, where any recellection that 
it had once, anything to do with the mind, is completely 
fergetten. 

What is a culture then, according to the now vulgar notion? 

One can say exactly what Aristotle means of the regime, the 
(inaudible), the way of life of society. But it is obviously 
something very different from regime, because the regime, the 
political establishment, would be only a small part of the 
culture. There would be political, economic, social, religious, 
technological, and so on. Let us say culture has n ingredients 
which are meant to be equal in principle. New this is partly 
directed against the Marxist notion that there is a supra- 
structure and an infra-structure, the infra-structure being 
the modes of production, and against this, the ordinary 
notion of culture says we have no right to assume that the 
modes of production are determinative of the other ingredients 
of culture, which, to that extent, the concept of culture is 
an attempt to overcome a certain dogmatism. 

Now, to see the main point. These end ingredients of 
culture — pottery, folklore, government, dances, etc. — 
are in principle equally (inaudible). You look at them 
and try to understand them and see if there is a connection 
between the various ingredients and a necessary contingent 
between one another. 

This is indeed the case for the modern social scientist, who 
as such is a beholder in principle of all cultures, and all 
these concepts, which he uses, are meant to be tools for 
opening up any culture, be it ones own, be it a foreign culture, 
be it a present one, be it one of the past. But it is one 
thing to be a beholder of a culture, and another thing to 
be a participant, or, if one may so so, the inmate of a culture. 



For the inmate, things leek different. The first step we 
take toward the understanding ef Aristotle is if we make clear 
to ourselves the difference between the beholder and the 
participant. 

For the participant, not all ingredients of a culture are ~7 
equal. There are some, to put it cautiously, which are ! 

looked up to, and others which are there and are important, ^ 
but which are not looked up to. If people had, for example, 

various kinds of arts, ways of production, that does not mean 

that they look up to them. They may look up to the master of 

the art, but even that master of the art is not the ultimate 

thing to which they look up. There is a preponderance of that 
to.which they look up. It is, in the first place, the end to 
which their society is dedicated. That means what Aristotle 
calls the end of the regime, of the whole order, the whole 
society as structured. But behind that regime and its end, 
in a way deeper than it, is the superhuman powers of power — 
the gods or god looked up to. 

In Aristotle’s Politics . the gods have preceded into the 
back lot, as we have already seen, and we will see more 
clearly in the future. I mentioned already the fact that the 
polis for Aristotle is something natural, as he says at the 
beginning, and this means also and perhaps most importantly, 
it is not something holy. You must have read or heard in 
general civilization courses' that the Greek polis was net 
simply a state, but at the same time a church. I think that 
is one of the things that are generally said, and which are, 
as a first statement, justifiable. But that would mean 
that the polis is something holy. This is no longer the 
case. Aristotle was not the first to effect the change; the 
greatest pre-Aristotelian document of that is to see its d 

history, in which we have a religious understanding of the polis. 

This does not mean that Aristotle’s polis, the polis as 
-Aristotle understands it, is secular. That is a .point of 
importance which I would like to mention already now. The 
secular state is a modern phenomenon. If we trace the secular 
state to its origin, we would arrive, not at Machiavelli, but 
at Hobbes. I quote to you the most significant passage in 
Hobbes, which *1 quoted in my Natural Right in History , page 199- 
Hobbes* last word on the question of public worship is that 
the commonwealth may establish public worship and then run 
it down people's throats, of course, but it doesn't have to. 

If the commonwealth fails to establish public worship, if it 
allows "many sorts of worship," as it may, "it cannot be said 
that the commonwealth is of any religion at all." So this 
notion that the commonwealth is not of any religion at all is 
clearly stated by Hobbes in the 4-inaudH>is), chapter 31* 

Hobbes allows the sovereign to establish~a religion, he may 
do that, but it is not a necessity. The commonwealth itself 
is a religion and that, means in ether words, religion is 
strictly private, which then became a demand, as you know of 
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the modern liberal movement. At the beginning is a man who 
at first glance does n®t l®®k like a liberal — Thomas Hobbes. 

Now if we try then, in order t® understand this somewhat 
better, this difference between Aristotle and Hobbes, what 
is a more precise formulation of this difference? I am 
sorry I cannot do better than to read you a few sentences 
fr®m my Natural Right bo®k ®n page 198. There was one 
fundamental objection to Hobbes* basic assumption-which he 
felt very keenly. His doctrine is based on the view that 
a fear of fire and death is the root of civil order. In 
many cases a fear of fire and death prove to be a weaker force 
than the fear of hell fire or the fear of god. This difficulty 
is well illustrated by two widely separated passages in 
(inaudible). 

In the first passage, Hobbes says that the fear of the power 
of men, that is to say, th® fear ®f violent death, is commonly 
greater than the fear of the power of spirits invisible, that 
is to say, than religion. In the second passage he says that 
the fear of darkness and ghosts is greater than other fears, 
meaning than the fears of violent death, among others. 

So that is a clear contradiction, and Hobbes saw his way to 
solve it. The fear of invisible powers is stronger than 
the fear of violent death as long as people believe in 
invisible powers, that is to say, as long as they are under 
the spell of delusions about the true character of the world. 
The fear of violent death, which is naturally the greatest 
fear, comes fully into its own as soon as people have become 
enlightened. The whole scheme suggested by Hobbes requires 
for its operation the weakening or rather the elimination of 
the fear of invisible powers. As long as this fear is strong, 
there will be rule of the people who know best about the 
invisible power and how to appease them, i.e., the priest, 
and there will be constant turmoil, and the power will not 
probably be in the hands of the authority. 

Hobbes' scheme requires such a radical change of orientation 
as can be brought about only by the disenchantment of the 
world, as it has well been called, by the diffusion of 
scientific knowledge, or by popular enlightenment. Hobbes 
is the first doctrine that necessarily and unraistakenly 
points to a "thoroughly enlightened," that is to say, an 
religious or atheistic society, as a solution of the social 
or political problem. This most important implication of 
Hobbes' doctrine was made explicit not many years after his 
death, by Pierre Bayle, who attempted to prove that an 
atheistic society is possible in his work on the comet, ; 

the comet which appeared in the year 1600 or so, and which 
has somewhat of a misleading title. The main point, the core 
of the book, is the proof that an atheistic society is possible* 
N®one had been atheistic before Bayle, and more than we 
ordinarily think, because they usually did not say that 
they were atheists, for very good reasons, at least of 
prudence, sometimes of decency. But noone had suggested 
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that an atheistic society is possible, and, of course, noone, 
that includes also among many others, Aristotle. An 
enlightened society, a rational society, in this sense 
of the word rational, is impossible from Aristotle's point 
of view, and it is possible from Hobbes* point of view, and 
that means also from the point of view of Hobbes* many 
successors. I thought it necessary to make this point. 

Student: Is Hobbes' statement then that the sovereign may 
establish public religion • . . 

Strauss: It depends on the circumstances. 

Student: But I mean, ideally, the sovereign should not 
establish . . • 

Strauss: Ideally, the circumstances are so variable that 
nothing can be said in general about that, but the key point 
is that he may? there is no essential necessity. There was 
an indication of this somewhere in Machiavelli's Discourses, 

I think in Book I, chapter 10, where he says, there was in 
the Golden Age of the Roman Empire, that was at the time of 
Marcus Aurelius and at the age of Anthony, there was complete 
freedom for everyone to hold and defend any opinion he wanted, 
any opinion without any question. The passage is, I think, 
even more specifics but there is also something of this kind in 
Spinoza. If you have a very strong monarchy, you don't need 
an establishment, but if you want a republic, then the people 
must be religious. That is the teaching of people like Hobbes, 
Machiavelli, and Spinoza. But the point that precisely a 
republic can be secular, that is a novel doctrine. Of course, 
there was a movement toward freedom of religion on religious 
grounds, especially on the part of the independent sects. 

That is true, and a very important difference. But within 
political philosophy itself, the reasoning was this — to 
break the power of the church by the pullulating of sects. 

We are not confronted with one sacred authority, but with n, 
and a shift of emphasis from the other world to this world, 
from theology to economics. This great, great moment when 
they said — the English clergyman, was it Edwards’? — who 
said his trade is religion and his religion is trade. He 
was one of these people who, of course, dees not belong 
with the great men like Adam Smith, who brought about this 
shift* The netion was that with the shift from theology to 
economics to the solid goods of this world, as distinguished 
from the airy goods of the other world, men do become 
reasonable and peaceful and a kind of heaven on earth. We 
know now that there was som? ^hing wrong in this kindly 
convincing argument. 

Student: Could you please define science? 

Strauss: I use science loosely» that is quite true. I mean 
it in the first place as it is now understood, as it is 



practiced by the natural scientist, and to seme extent also 
by the social scientist, which in itself is a modification 
•f earlier forms of science, say physics, classical physics, 
Newtonian physics, and behind that the ancient fora ef that, 
Aristotle's or (inaudible). But of course the one which 
gives its character to our word is post-classical. It is 
not in physics, 20 th century physics or chemistry. 

Student* Would you say then that the social scientists are 
actually scientists in practice? 

Strauss* That is a very long question, and I cannot take 
up all questions at the same time. Therefore, it is wise to 
leave it at the claims sometimes, without investigating the 
claim. But even the mere claim is not negligible because 
this thought that since modern physics has manifest, refuted 
the earlier forms of physics, and there must be some virtue 
in it, which enabled it to achieve this miracle. Why should 
we not apply the same procedure to human things, to social 
things as well. This is a very impressive argument at first 
glance. Whether there are not difficulties and perhaps 
overwhelming difficulties in the way, that's not the question. 

I did not go into that question, for the simple reason that 
that is enough for a day. 

Now let us then turn to our assignment. Near the beginning, 
in 1295a, 25 , Aristotle states the character of the argument 
in Books IV to VI of his Politics. 

Student* "But what is the best regime, and what is the best 
mode of life for most cities and most ef mankind, if we do 
not judge by the standard of a virtue that is above the 
level of private citizens ..." 

Strauss* Laymen, one could say, meaning people who do not , 
specialize in virtue. 5 

Student* ". • . or of an education that needs natural gifts 
and means supplied by fortune, nor by the standard of the 
best regime, but of a mode of life able to be shared by most 
men, and a regime possible for most cities to attain.* 

Strauss: That corresponds to that gymnastics, not for those 
who will be top athletes, but ordinary average men who will 
have a kind of average fitness. So this is the problem now. 

Student* "For the regimes called aristocracies, of which 
we spoke just now, in some cases fall somewhat out of the 
scope of most cities, and in others approximate what is 
called polity, so that it is proper to speak of these two 
forms as if they were one, and indeed the decision in regard 
to all these questions is based on the same elementary principle, 
for if it has been rightly said in the Ethics that the happy 
life is the life that is lived without impediment, in 
accordance with virtue, and that virtue is a miidle course, 
it necessarily follows that the middle course of life is 
the best, such a middle course as it is possible for each 
class of men t© attain, and these same criteria must also 
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necessarily apply te the goodness and badness of a city and 
of a regime, for a regime is a certain made of life of a city.” 

Strauss» So this is not without difficulty. Aristotle says, 
as it were, we no longer speak of the best regimes strictly 
understood, but of a kind of average regime which every city, 
unless it is particularly unfortunate, could have. Yet 
here he says in the second half of what we read, that the 
standard, the ultimate standard to whichhe refers, is that 
given in the Ethics , in the Ethics in which he had described, 
we can say, the perfect gentleman, a man who with all his 
virtues is a very rare bird and to believe that you would 
find easily a citizen body consisting of such men, or mostly 
such men, is rather fantastic and this is a great difficulty 
here. 

Be this as it may. Aristotle makes now a new proposal 
going beyond what he said in the first half of Book IV, 
which I presented iast^time in ray scheraa, starting from 
democracy and oligarchy and having then a mean between the 
two on various levels. Now he has a very simple thesis. 

The best regime for every polis is the rule of the middle 
class. The right conduct is the choice of the mean between 
faulty extremes. Correspondingly to that mean, there is a 
mean between the two extremes, the rich and the poor, and 
the man from the middle class has, so to speak, the greatest 
chance of being a virtuous man. That does not mean that 
a rich man and even perhaps a poor man like Socrates can be 
virtuous, but it is more difficult for such people than for 
the middle class for reasons which Aristotle indicates in 
the sequel. 

Doubtless, Aristotle speaks here more on the level of 
ordinary practice than before. W'e read here only two 
passages, in 1295 b, 25 . 

Studenti ”The city wishes to eonsist of equal and similar 
ones as much as possible, and this similarity is most found 
in the middle classes. Therefore, the middle class state 
will necessarily be best constituted in respect of those 
elements of which we say that the state is by nature composed.” 

Strauss! What he called first the polis wishes to be, he 
says now that is the physics, the nature of the polis, because 
the nature of a thing is what it means to be, what its end 
is, as we have seen from the example — the horse, the 
nature of the horse we see from the grown-up horse, the 
grown-up healthy horse, and that is what the horse intends 
to be from the time of its colthood on. 

Student! "And also, this class of citizens has the greatest 
security in the state, for they do not themselves covet 
other men’s goods, as do the poor, nor do the other classes 
covet their substance, as the peer covet that of the rich," 
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Straussi In ether words, the middle class is in the **st 
advantageous position for the pelis as a whole, because it 
is net expesed te the dangerous temptations to which both 
the rich and the poor are exposed. Therefore, the possibility 
of a healthy city depends on the availability of a powerful 
middle class. 

Student: I think that Aristotle has taken the principle of 
mean, golden mean, and action, the best action, and applied 
it to, in this case, the class who would rule best. I think 
maybe he’s (inaudible) something that is not necessarily so. 

Strauss: Sure, in other words that there can be great crooks 
in the middle class goes without saying. 

Student: He attempts to maintain a consistency . . • 

Strauss: Not quite. He has an independent argument. 

He says look at the situation quite detached and then 
these people in a medium station are less exposed to 
temptations to which the upper and the lower ciass is exposed. 
That is all he says. In the first ’place, they don’t live 
in luxury. They have been trained in a certain reasonable 
frugality. That is one thing. On the other hand, they 
have those good qualities which come from owning property, 
and especially inherited property, that they have not to 
develop the acquisitive and aggressive instinct, in a way 
in which poerer people have to do. They are not exposed 
so much to the humiliations which go frequently with poverty. 

Student: In other words, it is not really relevant for us 
today, with the middle class the way it is, to argue back . • • 

Strauss: No. Why is the chief reason why we cannot do that? 
Because of the great mebility. How many members of the 
present-day middle class are the children of middle-class 
parents? Not all. Aristotle thinks in terms of a stable 
society in which the middle class perpetuates itself at 
least for a generation. That’s the great difference. 

Student: It seems as though one would choose the mean 
in acting -- I would choose to act in a moderate way. 

Therefore my actions would be good, could be virtuous. 

Strauss: A great chance, not necessarily. There are always 
black sheep. 

Student: But does a member of the middle class choose to 
be a member of this somewhat golden mean class? Does he 
choose that status? It seems as if he doesn’t choose that 
status, he will not choose that which goes along with that 
status. 
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Strauss* The difficulty which yeu have in mind, I believe, 
is the one I pointed out — that there is a kind of risky 
transition from the notion of virtue as a golden mean, to the 
preference of the mean, middle class. It is justified only 
by this consideration that ether thirds being equal, a 
son of the middle class is more easily brought up to be a 
virtueus man than the son of a king, prince, or other kind 
of nobility on the one hand, and children of the poor on the 
other. Aristotle doesn't say more. The main point which I 
stated before — if you have the preferred case, the large 
middle class, the strong middle class in the city, they 
cannot possibly, according to Aristotle's notions, consist 
of truly virtuous men, choosing the golden mean in every 
respect, of which he had spoken in the Ethics , because these 
are rare birds. And here we have a rather common plant. 

Excuse my mixed metaphor. 

Students I'd like to continue this one step further. I 
think it is very important. You've asserted throughout the 
whole semester that we mistake Aristotle's theories. 

Strauss: Yes. 

Students And we must treat him as if he speaks to us. 

Strauss: Yes. 

Students Now the great danger is that his definition of 
what the middle class is could be applied, in part, to our 
own society, that class which falls between the very wealthy 
and the very poor. 

Strauss* Yes. 

Students The characteristics which he attributes to that 
* middle class is often very often attributed to that middle 
class in our own society by theorists of deraocracvj in 
other words, a stable democracy approaching what is a polity 
requires a middle class. Then we are confronted with the 
situation of Nazi Germany, in which the middle class provide 
the root of fascism. 

Strauss* That is not so unqualifiably true. In the first 
place, one would have to make a distinction, but it is generally 
disregarded in the folklore about Nazi Germany, which comes 
chiefly from liberal sources, liberal in the American sense 
of liberal, and it is the great importance of the Protestant 
peasantry for the victory of the Nazis. In addition, a 
considerable part of the working class, especially of the 
unemployed, of course followed the Nazis. I think to say 
that this was simply a middle class movement is misleading. 
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In addition, Aristotle never denied that this is meant as a 
general statement and not meant to be applicable to all 
situations. If we speak in terns of middle class, the German 
middle class economic basis was destroyed, at least terribly 
weakened, by the war and the following inflation. So it is 
not a good example. (Inaudible) does not refute the general 
assertion that, other things being equal, the middle class is 
a class which makes most for stability. 

There are other difficulties which Aristotle’s thesis exposes, 
but I think that was not so simple, and in addition, one 
point which I believe I stated which was surely implied in 
everything I said, that modern societies, contemporary 
societies, are radically different from all earlier societies 
and surely from the societies which Aristotle could consider 
because of these two related facts* first, the emergence 
of technology on the basis of science, and second, popular 
enlightenment, and all the things going with that which are 
ingredients of all rpre-sent-day societies. Therefore, a direct 
applicability of Aristotelian politics to what is going on 
now is impossible. What I maintain is only that the fundamental 
concept, namely that of the regime, is a better tool of analysis, 
to use this jargon, than those now available. 

Student* A small peint — did a member of the middle cl~o3 
have to work for his living?’ 

Strauss* Not with his hands, but of course, yes. Now in the 
immediate sequel, Aristotle develops in what way the rule of 
the middle class is more stable than that of the extremes. 

We cannot read that, and we have to make a selection — 

1296 a, 32. . 

Student* "Moreover, each of the two states that in the past 
hold the leadership of Greece ..." 

Strauss* Meaning Sparta and Athens. 

Student* "... took as a pattern the form of government 
that existed among themselves, and set up in the one case, 
democracy, and in the other, oligarchy." 

Strauss* Therefore, they did not set up rules of the middle 
class, but rules either of the poor or of the rich. 

Student* "... not considering the interest of the cities, 
but their ewn advantage* hence, owing to these causes, the 
middle form of constitution either never comes into existence 
or seldom and in few places, for one man enly among the states 
that have formerly held the leadership was induced to grant 
this form of organization, and by this time it has become a 
fixed habit with people of the separate cities also not even 
to desire equality, but either to seek to rule, or to endure 
being under a master." 
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Straussi Now this is a crucial passage and that is a much 
wore severe criticism of Aristotle than you suggested. If 
this best regime in the now watered-down sense, not best 
regime in the strictest sense or even in a secondary sense 
mentioned last time, if even this best regime of the third 
degree practically never existed, is this not the basis for 
a very powerful objection to Aristotle's whole enterprise? 

That what he presents or aims after is something fantastic — 
a utopia* 

One can say that this was indeed the starting paint of the 
modern development. In that famous chapter 15 of Machiavelli*s 
Prince , where he says hitherto the people who have written 
about principalities and commonwealth have presented imaginary 
commonwealths. The reason is because they took their bearings 
by how men ought to live, and he is going to change that. 

He will take his bearings'by how men do live, and therefore 
he will arrive at useful and practical roots. One can say 
that the whole later development of modern times can be 
understood on the basis of this Machiavellian remark. 

Aristotle, as Plato too, asserts that his best, regime is 
possible, but if it is proven to have been never actual, one 
may very well say this possibility is of no great value. 

There may be a so-called sociological possibility, not 
containing a manifest self-contradiction, but not a genuin. 
possibility, namely that you show how it is possible on the 
basis of what specific conditions. In modern times, the 
doctrines therefore were concerned with the orders and 
the arrangements of civil societies. The likelihood of- this 
accusation was very great and that meant lowering the standards, 
not being concerned so much with virtue, but concerned with 
the lower goals originally called self-preservation, or call 
it the greatest happiness of the greatest number. . There are 
various formulations, but fundamentally the character of the 
argument is the sane. 

Even in the more extreme forms to show the necessity of the 
actualization of the desirable regime, the most favorable 
example of the latter is, of course, Marx, where you have 
a regime or rather a society, a perfectly just society, which 
is not; a utopia, but which is, according to the claim, 
necessarily actual. This concern with necessity of actual¬ 
ization and even with likelihood of actualization plays no 
role in Aristotle and of course not in Plato. Therefore, 
the talk about Aristotle's realism is truly misleading. 

Why did Aristotle, nevertheless, continue to do these things 
which seem so fantastic? If we continue where we left off, 
we will find an answer. 

Student: 1296b, 2. "These considerations therefore make it 

clear which is the best constitution, best regime, and why 
it is the best, and now that the best has been defined, it 
is not difficult to see among the other forms of regimes, inasmuch 


as we pronounce that there are various forms of democracy 
and various oligarchies, what kind is to be placed first, 
what second, and what next in this order, by reason of one 
being better, and another worse. For at each stage, the 
fora nearest to the best must necessarily be superior, and 
the form that is more remote from the middle must be 
inferior, unless one is judging relatively to given conditions. 

I make this reservation because it is quite possible that 
although one form of regime is preferable, it may often be 
more advantageous for certain people to have another form.” 

Strauss: The main point is this — I mean the argument in 
favor of Plato’s and Aristotle’s so-called utopianism, 
heedless to say, there are modern political figures who 
(inaudible) that, but they don't have the rank of Plato and 
Aristotle, and they are not as characteristic of modern 
times as the other ones are. We need a standard of judgment 
and a clear and clean standard. As long as we are concerned 
with this, the question of actualization, and likelihood 
of actualization, is secondary. 

Let us start with what is easily accessible today — the 
factual assumptions that democracy is preferable to the 
available alternatives. But noone will say that democracy, as 
we find it in this country, or in any other cenrtry, is perfect. 
There is not the reasonable wish for improvements. This is 
implied, the notion of a perfect democracy.- Whether this 
perfect democracy is anywhere in existence, or will be anywhere 
in existence, is a secondary question. What is implied in 
these judgments is these and these are the characteristics 
of a perfect democracy. The same would apply to other 
regimes. This would, of course, lead to the question, is 
the perfect democracy the best regime? That would ultimately 
be the question. 

Student: Are you saying that in America we tend to improve 
on democracy and that we are therefore (inaudible) as a perfect 
democracy? 

Strauss: Is this not implied? The American democracy has 
certain imperfections. 3y this very fact, you claim to have 
the knowledge of the perfections, corresponding to the 
present-day perfections. Some things are good: others are 
net so good, and then you can have everything implied in the 
whole procedure. Whether anyone, in fact, takes the trouble 
of elaborating the complete picture is another matter. I 
know that this thought is open to quite a few objections, but . 
this is the starting point. 


The primary concern of Plato's and Aristotle's Politics is 
have a clear standard of judgment which gives coherence to 
the many incoherent judgments we make all the time about 
political institutions, 'the usual objection today would 
probably be this — that this presupposes a kind of static 


to 
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fixing, condition which is incompatible with human life. But 
the question is, granted that there is no regime, however 
good, which will not perish sooner or later, that would still 
be the difference within a good regime and a bad regime, just 
as human beings, we are all mortal and when we are dead, noone 
can see or notice how we live by looking at our corpses. 

Yet it does make a difference whether we live good or well. 

How long we live good or well is a much less important question, 
and is surely not dependent upon our doings. 

Why should the same not be true of societies? Therefore, the 
question of standard of judgment remains, although we know that 
no order, however perfect, will last forever. Nat even a 
Marxist can claim that his classless society at which they 
allegedly aim will last forever. Read only Engels on Feuerbach, 
where he says, well, of course, there will finally be something 
like a destruction of all human life on earth and naturally 
that will also be the end of the classless society, but that 
is long long off. Now this is a very good practical consideration, 
I admit, but theoretically of course not quite satisfactory. 

If the most perfect toward which men always have aimed 
unwittingly, if this great perfection will collapse in the 
(inaudible) of the universe, so the question of eternity of 
human arrangements is impossible. Noone can sensibly expect 
that. 

There is one point, I believe, that we should discuss at 
any rate because of its very great importance and there are 
other things which we must leave until next time, and that 
is this. We have seen the kinship between the last part 
of Book IV, the content of that part, and the notion of the 
three powers — the legislative, the executive, and the 
judicial powers. Yes, but what is the difference? 

You see it is always at least as important to see the 
differences as agreements. Everyone who knows a little bit 
of political matters sees at once that there is a certain 
kinship between what Aristotle does here when he speaks of 
the deliberative ingredient, the magistracy, the judiciary, 
and the three powers. What is the difference? Otherwise, 
we will not understand a word of what Aristotle says, or, for 
that matter, we do not understand the separation of powers. 

Studenti When we take the legislative today, we think of 
its primary function as the enactment of laws, whereas 
Aristotle sees this as only one element of the deliberative, 
and one which can, in fact, be transferred. 

Strauss: In other words, we limit the deliberative to the 
legislative. For Aristotle, it is clear that the deliberative 
body decides about war and peace, big crimes, and other 
matters. That is very important and connected, but it is 
not the fundamental ir;octanee. 
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What does Aristotle do in general in this part of the book? 

He distinguishes three kinds of powers which must be 
present in every regime. He does not separate powers. 

He does not say a word to the effect that these powers 
must be separated in different hands. That is something 
very different and much more important than any particular 
variation. 

What does this mean in argument? What is the ground for 
this change from the distinction of powers to the separation 
of powers, and how would one go about in order to find 
out that reason? Who is the hero of the separation of 
powers as distinguished from the distinction ©f powers? 
Montesquieu is the first - r the greatest respect to the 
Federalist Papers , but one must go first to Montesquieu. 

Why is Montesquieu concerned with the separation of powers? 

He says it explicitly — the concern with the security 
of being the individual. The individual must never be exposed 
to the total mass, as it were, of the power of the common¬ 
wealth, but only to a part checked by others. This concern 
with security of the individual is a guiding concern of 
Montesquieu, but not the guiding concern of Aristotle. 

We can easily understand that if we trace back the security 
of the individual to its theoretical origin, and that is 
self-preservation, the principle ©f Hobbes and Locke. 

If that is the principle, then it is a necessary consequence 
which Montesquieu drew, helped quite a bit by the practical 
example of British institutions, without any question. 

We must also distinguish this Montesquieuan proposal from a 
kindred, but fundamentally different form, namely this. 

It is trivial to say that this massive power of the common¬ 
wealth will crush everyone, and therefore let us separate 
it and divide it into parts. That is simple, commonsensical, 
but that you find, for example, in Polybius, Book VI, when 
he analyzes a Roman republican constitution which incidentally 
is a model for Montesquieu's analysis of the English consti¬ 
tution in Book XI of the Spirit of the Laws . What Polybius 
suggests is this-- you just split it up, this mass. There 
is no principle in that. The exact division, the splitting 
up, the combination of the principle, namely the three 
powers, with the desire to weaken the whole of the common¬ 
wealth over an individual, that is Montesquieu's, and is 
taken over and very interestingly modified in the Federalist 
Papers . 

This other point which you mentioned, that for Aristotle 
as well as Locke, and the American Constitution, of the 
three parts, the most important is the delibei’ative or the 
legislative. So this body, the deliberative body, and not / 
the magistrates, not the executive, are the government par ; 
excellence. That is the traditional notion of republican 
government, and I don’t wish to make any application of this 
to the emasculation of Congress and so on. That is another 
matter. 



Deliberative is replaced by legislative, and this is already 
dene by law, and that family constitution here simply follows 
from. But what is a motive for that — again, security. 

Every action within civil society must be action according 
to law and therefore the sovereign body is a legislative 
body, the body which establishes the laws. What the 
executive does, say the chief magistrates do, for example, 
regarding war and peace, that cannot be determined in 
advance by law, and that was at least the Lockian doctrine, 
because you don't know what the enemies will do. They may 
be very quick and waste no time for the declaration. Pearl 
Harbor is the most obvious example, and the next time, God 
forbid, it might be too late for any declaration ever. 

But, at any rate, this foreign policy is very important. It 
cannot be subjected to the legislation of any civil society, 
and therefore that is taken out of the hands of the deliberative 
body and given to the executive, and, as you know, in the 
Federalist Papers and the Constitution, that is changed, 
because the founders thought that meant giving too much 
power to the President, and therefore the famous advise and 
consent of the Senators. 

Students In what sense do we say that the notion of the 
separation of powers in the Fed-eralist and Montesquieu sense 
stems from ultimately Locke and Hobbes, when we consider also 
that the contrary Jacobin notion of unifying power also is in 
a sense a modern doctrine and has its origins in Locke and 
Hobbes. 

Strauss % The theoretical root — and that is a very 
complicated question — but to some extent that is true 
of the Jacobin doctrine, and is not Hobbes and Locke, but 
a more advanced modern doctrine. In addition, you know 
that it was really the convention, and not the executive, 
which acted. The deliberative body was still the ruling 
body, and not any magistrate as magistrate, in the French 
convention. 

There is one point which we might read, and then we will 
call it a day. 

Studenti 1299a» 14. "Nor is it easy to decide to what 
kinds of office the name of magistracy ought to be applied." 

Straussi In other words, the traffic policeman who has alse 
the right to command. Is he a magistrate? Where to draw the 
line? 

Student: "For the political community requires a great many 

officials, owing to which it is not proepr to reckon all 
of there magistrates, whether elected by vote or by lot. For 
instance, first, the priests, for this office must be considex-&J 
as something different from the political magistracies," 




Strauss: That is quit* clear. It is net the first mentioned, 
but the first brief discussion of priests. This is not a 
political office although they are, of course, elected, and 
to that extent they are functionaries of the polis, but their 
office is not a political office. Why not? The polis 
has its gods. In Socrates' accusation, he doesn't worship 
the gods which the polis worships as its gods. But clearly, 
the gods do not belong to the polis. They are in a way 
an outside power like a foreign power, like Sparta, but 
on a different level. This is tie reason why the priestly 
function cannot be called simply a political function. We 
will hear more about this in Book VI• 



Lecture XI 

Aristotle's Politics, November 33, 196? 


(A student paper was read at the beginning of this lecture.) 

Strausss You raised the question why is Aristotle concerned 
with the preservation of any regime, so that he can give 
advice to democrats, oligarchs, kings, tyrants, aristocrats, 
and what have you. You said the answer is that he is a 
conservative man, adverse to change if it can be helped. 

This is not sufficient. But when you tried to give an 
explanation of your own, I had the feeling that- you only 
analyzed what is ordinarily meant by being conservative, 
cautious, or as you called out later on, that he is a 
moderate man, and therefore opposed to all immoderate actions 
immoderate measures, and that is to say opposed to all 
revolutions, unless the situation is absolutely unbearable. 

Is that not so? 

Studentt What I meant was just saying that Aristotle is 
conservative doesn't get you anywhere without going into 
it deeply, and I have a list of a number' of passages that 
are traditional conservative presuppositions, and people 
take them and say 'aha', he's a conservative. 

Straussi You were not guilty of that? you took the word 
seriously. One can also say — why is he in favor of the 
preservation of any regime, because generally speaking, a 
regime can only be preserved by becoming moderate, more 
moderate, and this is always an improvement, even in the 
case of tyranny, as we shall see next time. 

Now there is one more point which I would like to mention 
briefly^— the translation. The people usually speak of 
revolutions in the translations of Book V. The words which 
Aristotle uses are first, metabolic, which is now used in 
metabolism, and which simply means change, according te any 
change — say a green leaf when it becomes yellow — that's 
metabolic, any change. The other word is stasis, and stasis 
is best translated in this context by rising. There is 
indeed no word which can be properly translated by revolution 
because what is the meaning of revolution — the word 
revolution, originally? Returning t* the same place. The 
revolutions which they had in these bodies. This was quite 
a jeb» until this could be applied to political changes, 
namely, only under the premise that political changes are 
as regular as the movements of the heavenly bodies. 

In a way there is such a doctrine in Falybius, and in a way 
in Plato’s Republic . according to which there is a certain 
change from the republic from kingship down to tyranny, and 
then back again to kingship. That is elaborated by 

Plato, but it is a possible adaptation. In Polybius, it 
is more explicit, but even there people didn't speak of 
revolutions. I c® not know when the term came up for the 
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first tine, probably in England in the 17th and 18th century. 

Student: Does Aristotle distinguish in his use of the word 
metabole from stasis, because presumably one could have 
what we would call a rising or rebellion, without any 
permanent quality of change occurring in the regime. It 
just simply could be put down. 

Straussi It*s a good question. I do not know. One would 
have to make a statistic of the terms in Book V. But surely 
successful risings are parallel to what is now called revo¬ 
lutions. The question would be whether stasis could not be 
applied to unsuccessful risings, whereas metabolic change 
could mean, of course, a change that has succeeded. That 
is a question which would have to be investigated. 

(Professer Strauss now discusses another paper.) 

There are a few problems. "The state most truly changes 
when its constitution changes." This is a paper on the 
first part of Book III. "Although its size, population,, 
or racial composition may change, if the constitution remains 
unchanged, the state is essentially the same." This is very 
ambiguous. On what does the identity of a city icpcnc? 
Aristotle says that the identity depends chiefly or most 
importantly on the regime, but it does not depend exclusively 
on it, because otherwise two different cities with identically 
the same regime, would be one city. We have cities A and B, 
and both have the same kind of democracy. A and B are 
different cities undeniably. If the regime were the only 
thing which gave unity, then they would be one. The other 
things — locality and what have you — are also important. 

One mere point — "The state is not merely the human soul 
writ large, as in Plato's Republic . Such a concept neglects 
the essential difference between the good men and good 
citizens." I think there is something wrong here. 'What 
about the distinction between the good man and good citizens 
applied to the members of the lowest class in Plato's 
Republic ? Are they good citizens? Yes, they are good 
citizens because they are just, just in the sense that they 
stay in their stations and are satisfied with it, and do 
their functions. Are they good men? No. 

Student: You suggested that Aristotle's concern with the 
preservation of all regi es and its link to his concern 
with justice is in the fact that, generally speaking, the 
preservation of any regime can only be achieved by making 
the regime more moderate. What is the logic here? 

Strauss: If you have a bad regime, because in the case of 

good regimes there is r.e question that Aristotle should be in 
favor of their preservation. The question is only why should 
he be in favor of the preservation of imperial regimes. 

The answer is this-, as a rule, the regime will be preserved 
the more easily the more it is moderate. 
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Student* It's precisely that statement that I want a 
justification for. It seems to me that it is possible to 
preserve an inferior regime, shall we say, by simply increasing 
the repression. 

Straussi But the question is whether that is not generally 
true that such repressive regimes — generally — will not 
make it of short duration. You mean the immense success 
erf Stalin is an objection. 

Student* I wasn't thinking of Stalinj I was thinking of 
the Union of South Africa. 

Strauss* That is a complicated thing, which Aristotle does 
not discuss, but what is provided for, namely that there 
is a heterogeneity cn a racial basis. So the question is not 
simply democracy or oligarchy, but the question is the proper 
balance between the races. 

Now before we turn to our discussion, I would like to refer 
to a statement. He refers here to the question of the 
character of A'ristotle's view that the supreme consideration 
in social matters is political in contradistinction to social 
or private. We are inclined today to make the opposite 
assumption. The political is the service of the social 
group or of the private. Now it takes a most famous 
formula, the pursuit of happiness is private. That means 
it is everyone's private affair. The reason ultimately 
is that there is no universally valid meaning of happiness. 

To pursue happiness means to pursue happiness as I understand 
happiness. If I have survived to pursue happiness as a 
government understands happiness, than I do not have the right 
to pursue happiness in the modern sense of the term. In 
addition, I do not owe anyone an account of my understanding 
of happiness. That means happiness is, using modern terms, 
radically subjective, but the right to the pursuit of 
happiness is not. At least in this sense the right to the 
pursuit of happiness, a political phenomenon, is superior 
to the pursuit of happiness as something which is either 
subpolitical or suprapolitical. To that extent supremacy 
of the political comes out even under modern conuitions. 

Here is a remark which is of some interest perhaps to the / j 
class. Sir David Dross, a famous Aristotelian scholar, '■ 
has called the most impoi^Jant work on Aristotle published 
since the publication of Jfaeger's^work in 1923 , the book 
Aristotle , by Professor John Haer ma -te d Randall, Jr. Now 
Randall translates polis by society. In addition, he deems 
it necessary to place quotation marks around the word 
political, but not around the word social. So half 
conscience — meaning conscientiously in one case, and 
less conscientiously in the other case. When paraphrasing, 
Aristotle (inaudible) forced to apeak of political science, 
but when speaking of the facts of life, he quotes "of men’s 
social and cultural life as they are known today, he 
speaks of the historian and anthropologist." You see 
here the difficulty which comes up, but which is not clearly 
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an* squarely faced. 

There were seme passages in the last assignment which we 
cannet neglect — in 1296b, 13, foHewing. 

Student* M The next thing after what has been said is te 
discuss which regime is advantageeus for which people, and 
what sert of regime for what sort of people. Now we must 
first grasp a general principle that applies equally to all 
sorts of regimes. It is essential that the part of the city 
that wishes the regime to remain to be stronger than the part 
that does not wish it.” 

Strauss* That is crucial.' It's elenentary — truly elementary. 
Without it one cannot begin to understand political science. 

Student* ”But every city consists of both quality and quantity. 
By quality, I mean freedom, wealth, education, good birth, 
and by quantity, the superior numbers of the many, and it is 
possible that, while the quality of the state belongs to one . 
among the parts to which the city consists, and its quantity 
to another part, for example, the low-born may be more numerous 
than the noble, or the poor than the rich. Yet the more 
numerous class may not exceed in quantity, as much as they 
fall behind in quality. Hence, these two factors have to be 
judged in comparison with one another. Where, therefore, the 
multitude of the poor exceeds in the proportion stated, here 
it is natural for there to be democracy." 

Strauss* So that is a very strange point, because Aristotle 
had said earlier, in the latter part of Book III, that the 
bad regimes, i.e., democracy, oligarchy, and tyranny, are —- 

nowhere natural. Now he admits that, under certain conditions, 
it is natural. That is a very grave admission and has very 
grave consequences for the whole assertion that the polis is 
natural. I thought I should draw your attentiori to the question. 

Now a little bit later, in 1296b, 38. 

Student* "And where the number of the middle class exceeds 
both the extreme classes together, or even one of them only, 
here it is possible for a constitutional government, a polity, 
to be lasting, for there is no fear of the rich ever coming 
to terras with the poor against this numerous middle class." 

Strauss* This is another point where Aristotle seems to be 
wrong and to not have considered things which we have observed. 
For instance, Tory democracy — where Winston Churchil's 
father, and Disraeli, and others connected — an attempt 
of the landed aristocracy to make an alliance with the working 
class against the mill owners and the bourgeoisie altogether. 

Now is this not an objection to Aristotle? Does this not 
shew a defect ef his scheme? V/hat would you say? Well, hew 
successful was it? How long did it last? The real change 
came shortly after, when the Liberal Party under Lloyd George 
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wen aver by its very radical appreach, wen over the working 
class to its very radical reforms. This, I believe, one 
could say. 

Now there is one more passage in 1300a, 4, following. He. 
speaks of certain magistracies as directed to certain regimes. 

Studenti "But a superintendent of children and a superintendent 
of women, and any other magistrates that exercise a similar 
sort of supervision are an aristocratic feature and not 
democratic. But how is it possible to prevent the wives 
of the poor from going out of doors, nor yet oligarchic, for 
the wives of oligarchic rulers are luxurious." 

\ 

Strauss* This throws some light on what Aristotle's moral 
tastes are, and has of course great application to such 
questions as censorship and so on. 

Now let us turn to Book V — the changes and in particular 
the destruction of the various regimes. Now let us read a 
few passages from the beginning, line 25, following. 

Student: "And we must first assume the starting point, that 
many forms of regime have come into existence with everybody 
agreeing to what is just, that is, proportionate equality, 
but failing to attain it, as has also been said before." 

Strauss: Now let us turn to line 35* 

Student: "Now all the regimes have contained something just, 

but from an absolute point of view, they are erroneous, and 
owing to this cause, when each of the two parties has not 
got the share of the regime which accords with the fundamental 
assumption that they happen to entertain, class war ensues. 

Of all men, those who excel in virtue would Most justifiably 
stir up faction, since they are least given to doing so, 
for they alone can, with the fullest reason, be deemed 
absolutely unequal." 

Strauss: In other words, we have this point. The beginnings, 
the origins, of any such changes are the notions of justice. 
These notions are not necessarily true notions and may be 
wrong notions, but they are nevertheless politically most 
effective. That is to say, it is not simply interest, but 
a notion of justice, because people who are not criminals 
do make distinction between their interest, by hook and by 
crook, and their rights. Aristotle refers here to this. 

He develops this theme in the sequel, and we cannot read this 
all. Now let us read in 1302a, 8, about the virtue of 
democracy. 

Student: "Nevertheless, democracy is safer and more free 

from civil strife, stasis, than oligarchy, for in oligarchy 
two kinds of strife spring up — faction between different 




members ef the oligarchy, and alse faction between the oli¬ 
garchs and the people, whereas in democracy only strife 
between the people and the oligarchical party occurs. But 
party strife between different sections of the people itself 
dees net occur to any degreeworth mentioning, and again the 
government formed of the middle classes is nearer to the 
people than to the few, and it is the safest of the kinds 
ef regime mentioned." 

'Strauss* In other words, this very great political virtue 
of stability is here ascribed to democracy more than to 
anything else. That is quite interesting, and quite amazing 
also. But here this point that he makes that in democracies 
there is hardly any intrademos trouble, whereas in an 
oligarchy you have not only the conflict between the rich 
and the poor, but also among the rich. Aristotle states it 
as a fact, without going into the reason. What must he have 
had in mind, saying that in democracies there is no such 
intrademos conflict. 

Student* There is no reason for conflict because the 
differences in wealth are not that great . . . (inaudible). 

Another students In democracies, the principle is living 
as you like, and therefore people are less prone to be against 
the regime, because they are able to live as they like. 

Strauss* But still could there not be very different notions 
of what is a pleasant life? Could there net be, as it were, 
gangs among the juveniles. No, I think what Aristotle has in 
mind is that ambition and the desire for superiority will be 
less powerful among the people who have to earn a living, and 
that is a point to which he refers more than once. 

Of course, as one of you remarked, Aristotle does not discuss 
here at all the case of racial or religious heterogeneity 
of the demos, which could of course give rise to quite a bit 
of (inaudible). 

Now let us consider the immediate sequel. 

Student* "And since we are considering what circumstances 
give rise to party factions and transformations in regimes, 
we must first ascertain their origins and causes generally. 
There are, speaking roughly, three in number which we must 
first define and outline separately." 

Strauss* Now here is a point that was already made before. 
What seems to be the foreground of Aristotle’s understanding 
of such changes is what notions ef justice or what notions 
of right, and he raade the people concerned. That is the case, 
but there is somethin?; particular about it which we will not 
properly see if w« look entirely to Aristotle and do not look 
at other political philosophers. 
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I have here Hobbes' Leviathan , Chapter 29, of those things 
that weaken or tend to the dissolution of the commonwealth. 

He gives many reasons, but I read only a few passages. 

"In the second place, I observe the diseases of a common¬ 
wealth that proceed from the poison of seditious doctrines, 
whereof one is that every private man is judged of good or 
evil action. Another doctrine, repugnant to civil society, 
is that whatsoever a man does against his conscious is 
sinful. A fourth opinion, repugnant to the nature of common¬ 
wealths is that he who has the sovereign power is subject to 
the civil laws" and so on. Then he mentions other false 
doctrines. 

\ 

Hero thore is an important- difference. What Aristotle has 
in mind by this use of right, and in particular about the 
false use of right, are not doctrines in the sense of Hobbes. 
This has something to do with the fact that, in modern times, 
there gradually emerged the phenomenon and also the concept 
of ideologies. In Aristotle there is no place for ideologies. 
If the poor think that because we are the mass of the fighters, 
the mass of the free men, and therefore we ought to have> a 
decisive say, this is according to Aristotle an erroneous 
view, because there are other views which are equally to be 
considered. But it is not an ideology. If the rich say w<* 
pay the taxes and we make possible your big army and navy and 
what have you, and therefore wo ought to be the decisive 
say, that is an opinion, a wrong opinion, but not an ideology, 
because there is no concealment in any way in war. The rich 
say we are rich and because we are rich, we demand this right. 

In Hobbes you have the presence of opinions not stemming 
directly from political life, but in most cases here from 
theologians or lawyers, which affect considerable classes 
of people, and therefore become politically relevant. 

They are not direct outgrowths of political life itself. 

I draw your attention to this fact, because a great misuse 
is made of the term ideology. 

Student: Could one also say that in the claims which give 
rise to revolution, would Aristotle admit that they always 
have some view toward justice, and this embodies some sense 
of. justice, whereas for Hobbes, they are pernicious and 
poisonous, and not really worthy of any consideration? 

Strauss: For Hobbes the simple principle of justice is what 
is implied in the absolute character of the right of self- 
preservation. In other words, no man has a right to his 
freedom or to his wealth except by the grace of his sovereign. 
Therefore, these claims have no basis, ultimately in Hobbes, 
whereas in Aristotle they have. 

Aristotle has spoken first here in what state of mind people 
make risings, and then the question arises — in answer of 
some notion of right, and second, for the sake of which things- 
do men make risings, and third, which are the causes, the 
origins of political confusions and trouble? 
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Now, first for the sake of which they make risings, he 3ays 
in 1300a, 31-32. 

Student* "• . . objects about which it is waged are gain 
and honor, and the opposites, for men carry on party faction 
in the cities in order to avoid dishonor and loss, either on 
their own behalf or on behalf of their friends, and the causes 
and origins of the disturbances which occasion the actual 
states of feelings described, and their direction to the 
objects mentioned, according to one account happened to be 
seven in number, but according te another there are more. 

Two of them are the same as those spoken of before, although 
not. operating in the same way. The motives of gain and honor 
also stir men up against each other, not in order that they 
may get them for themselves, as has been said before, but 
because they see other men, in some cases justly and in other 
cases unjustly getting a larger share of them.” 

m 

Strauss* The primary concern is not with honor or position, 
but with the unjust distribution of honor and position. 

Studenti "Other causes are insolence, fear, excessive 
predominance, contempt, disproportionate growth of power, 
and also other modes of cause are election intrigue, 
carelessness, pettiness, dir,?.? milar; ty, and among these 
motives the power possessed by insolence ane gain and their 
mode of operation is almost obvious, for when the men in 
office show insolenco and greed, people rise in revolt 
against one another and against the regime that afford 
the opportunity for ouch conduct, and greed preys sometimes 
in private property and sometimes in common funds. It is 
clear also what is the power of honor.and how it can cause 
party faction, for men form factions both when they are 
themselves dishonored and when they see others honored, 
and the distribution of honors is unjust when persons are 
either honored or dishonored against their desserts, just 
when it is according to dessert." 

Strauss* Let us leave it at that, and turn to b,33 in the 
same section for some special examples. 

Studenti "Changes of regimes take place on account of 
disproportionate growth, for just as the body is composed 
of parts and needs to grow proportionately in order that 
its symmetry may remain, and if it is not, it is spoiled, 
when the foot is four cubits long, and the rest of the body 
2 spans, and sometimes it night even change into the shape 
of another animal, if it increased disproportionately not 
only in. siae, but also in quality, so also a city is 
composed of parts, one of which often grows without its 
being noticed, as for exuwple, the number of the poor in 
democracy and polity. And sometimes this is also brought 
about by accidental occurrences, f^r instance, at Tarentu*u» 
when a great many notables wore defeated and killed by the 
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Iapygians, a short tine after the Persian Wars.” 

Strauss i And so these are all ferns which have to be 
considered. In 1303a, 25, we come to South Africa. 

Student* "Alse, difference of race is a cause of faction 
until haraony and spirit is reached, for just a3 any chance 
multitude of people dees not make a city, so a city is not 
formed in any chance period of time. Hence, most of the 
cities that have hitherto admitted joint settlers or 
additional settlers have split into factions." 

Strauss* The case of South Africa is much graver, because 
these would all be now called racially of the same stock. 

Now let us turn to a few more sections, in 1303b, 17* 

Student: "Factions arise, therefore, not about, but out of 
small matters, but they are carried on about great matters." 

Strauss: The beginnings can be very slight and small, and 
he gives many examples of very petty beginnings in the sequel, 
and yet what they are about always will be big things — 
control of the commonwealth. 

• 

Student: 1304a, 38. "And regimes also undergo revolutions 
when what are thought of as opposing sections of the state 
become equal to one another, for instance the rich and the 
people, and there is no middle class or only an extremely 
small one, for if either of the two sections becomes much 
the superior, the remainder is not willing to risk an encounter 
with the manifestly stronger opponent.. Owing to this, men 
who are exceptional in virtue, generally speaking, do not 
cause faction because they find themselves few against many." 

Strauss: A reason which is not entirely virtuous,*but in 
the ordinary sense, prudential. One wonders whether he 
wrote this with a tongue in his cheek. 

Student: "Universally then, in connection with all the forms 
of regime, the origins and causes of factions and transforma¬ 
tions are of this nature. The means used to cause transfor¬ 
mations of regime are sometimes force, and sometimes fraud. 
Force is employed when the revolutionary leaders assert 
compulsion immediately from the start and later on, as indeed 
the mode of using fraud is also twofold. Sometimes the 
changers, after completely deceiving the people in the 
first stage, alter the regime with their consent, but then 
at a later stage, retain their hold on it by force against 
the people’s will, for instance, at the time of the Four 
Hundred, they deceived the people, by saying that the Persian 
King would supply money for the war against the Spartans, 
and after telling them this falsehood, they endeavored to 
keep a hold upon the government. But in other cases, they 
both persuade people at the start, and afterwards repeat the 
persuasion, and govern them with their consent." 
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Strauss* There are a few more passages which deserve our 
attention. Let us turn to 1305a, 7» 

Student: "And in eld times, whenever the same man became 
both leader ef the people and general ..." 

Strauss: Leader ef the people is, in Greek, (inaudible), 
demagogue, which does net necessarily have the negative 
meaning which it now has. 

Student: ". . . te change the regime to a tyranny. For 
almost the largest number ef the tyrants ef the early days 
have risen from being leaders ef the people, and the reason 
why this used to happen then but dees not do so now is 
because then, the leaders of the people were drawn from 
these who held the office ef general, for they were net 
yet skilled in oratory, but now, when rhetoric has developed 
the able speakers are leaders ef the people, but owing to 
their inexperience in military matters, they were not put 
in control of these, except insofar as something of the kind 
had taken place to a small extent in seme places." 

Strauss: Te what would he refer by this conditional clause? 

Student: Cleo? 

Strauss: Probably — at least the most famous case now known. 
Now that ether point is quite interesting. In the olden 
times, there were not yet powerful speakers, and now rhetoric 
has arisen. So that is one example of that progress of the 
arts, which Aristotle discussed as you may remember in the 
section on Kippodamus in the second book. From Aristotle’s 
point of view, this is a progress. Rhetoric is a genuine 
art and its presence marks every progress. 

Did you see that Aristotle answered your question — at 
least he has provided for it. He saw the possibility of 
revolution as being violent change on the basis of racial 
heterogeneity. How he would decide such issue in a given 
case is another thing. 

Student: 1306b, 6. "And revolution and transformations 
also occur from an accident, both in what is called polity 
and in those oligarchies in which membership of the council 
and the law courts and tenure of the other offices are 
based in their property qualifications, for often the 
qualification first having been fixed to suit the circum¬ 
stances — of the time, so that in an oligarchy, a few may 
be members, and in a polity the middle classes, when peace 
er some other good fortune leads to a good harvest, it comes 
about that the same property becomes worth many times as 
large an assessment, so that all the citizens share in all 
the rights, the change sometimes taking place gradually 
and other times little by little, and not being noticed, 
but at ether times mere quickly." 
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Strauss: This is another example throwing light on the way 
in which Aristotle looks at this phenomenon. One can state 
it loosely as follows. Aristotle denied that there is a 
system. There are n possibilities of conjunctions, and each 
oust be considered en its own character. There is not one 
schema of changes, as Plato seemed to have suggested in the 
Republic . He will discuss this explicitly in the second half 
of Book V* This is a change which noone could have foreseen. 

It just happened, and yet it is of sizeable importance for the 
people concerned. 

Let us turn to 130?a, 5 following. 

Student: "But the actual overthrow of both polities and aris¬ 

tocracies is mostly due to a deviation from justice in the 
actual framing of the regime, for what starts it in the case 
of a polity is that it does not contain a good blend of democracy 
and oligarchy, and in the case of an aristocracy, it is the lack 
of a good blend of thos’e two elements and of virtue, but chiefly 
©f the two elements, I mean popular government and oligarchy. 

For both polities and most of the constitutions that are 
called aristocracies aim at blending these. For this is the 
point of distinction between aristocracy and what are called 
polities, and it is owing to this that some of them are less 
and others more stable, for the regimes inclining more towards 
oligarchy may be called aristocracy, and those inclining more 
to the side of the many, constitutional governments, owing to 
which those of the latter sort are more secure than the others. 
For the greater number is the stronger, and also men are more 
content when they have an equal amount, whereas the owners of 
wealthy property, if the regime gives them the superior position, 
seem to behave insolently and to gain by it." 

Strauss: This is one of the important passages which makes 
clear what one can call Aristotle's second approach to the 
question of the arising regimes. The first i3 the- one in 
Book III, which we had discussed before. There is a variety 
of regimes which can be enumerated exhaustively, if you 
consider both the number of rulers, and goodness or badness. 

Then you get six regimes. 

What he says here — constitutional government -- should be 
translated by polity. The polity is the regime in which 
citizenship is open to all who are able to supply themselves 
with heavy armor, and that means fairly small, but not altogether 
negligible, property qualifications. 

The second approach, which is more "realistic", more practical, 
is the one which starts from the two alternatives, obviously 
open to the cities -- democracy and oligarchy, the rule of 
the poor, the rule of the rich. Now rule of the poor does not 
of course mean that the rich have nothing whatever, that the 
rich are deprived of their citizen rights, but they have no 
decisive say because they will always be outvoted. In the 
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opposite case, when the rich take ever, then they will deprive 
the peeple of their full citizen rights by abolishing popular 
assembly or the law courts. It is quite interesting, perhaps 
a democracy in olden tines, which did not, except in a few 
cases where (inaudible) was quite violent, have the rich 
except by Making them subject to the popular view, and not 
take away their property. The reason was that the denes, the 
common people, were of course themselves property owners, 
and therefore tried to keep the titles to property intact. 

Now to cone back to the point we are trying to make, we have 
here democracy and oligarchy as the normal possibilities, 
and then we see in the defective character of the two, a blend 
or a mean. The first, the lower one, is the polity, the rule 
ef hoplites, and the higher one3 are what Aristotle calls here 
the so-called aristocracies, meaning regimes which consider 
not only free birth plus wealth, but also merit or reputed 
merit. That is very hard to say, where to draw .the line, 
because the virtue of which people generally speak is not 
virtue in the strict sense of Aristotle's Ethics . That would 
be an aristocracy in the strictest >sense, for which we would 
not find many empirical examples. 

So this passage wakes that quite clear, the relation of these 
four republican regimes, and the sub-conditions that follow 
as a matter of course. There are various kinds of democracies, 
various kinds of oligarchies — a subject which will be.taken 
up again in Book VI. 

Is there any other point in today's assignment which anyone 
would like to take up, because we have no particular interest 
in the historical examples . . . 

Student: Starting from the second way of classifying regimes, 
starting with the conflict between the rule ®f the rich and 
the rule of the poor, out of which you give the two blends — 
how would one arrive at kingship or tyranny? 

Strauss: Kingship would be an extreme possibility which 
could arise, both from oligarchy — that the oligarchs feel 
unable to resist the attack by the many, unless they concentrate 
power in several hands, or maybe as Aristotle said in a passage 
we read before, that the common people, oppressed by the rich, 
find a leader who becomes a tyrant, like (inaudible) in Athens. 
That could emerge from both. 

Student: I think the reason I asked that question was that 
the first classification seems much more schematic, and we 
would say analytical, than the second. 

Strauss: Yes, it seems to be exhaustive. 

Student: And I wonder whether that distinction is not somehow 
relevant to the greater difficulty of deriving kingship and 
tyranny from this common, ordinary . . . 
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Strauss* Y®u see from this that a theoretically more attractive 
scheme may be less valuable, not only for practice, but also for 
(inaudible) of understanding. But what is the specific reason 
why it is easy to supplement the scheme in the direction of 
tyranny, as I just did, and not regarding kingship. Aristotle 
had given that reason. 

Kingship may be a republican institution, as it was in Sparta, 
and then it is not characteristic of the regime. It would 
mean simply lifelong generalship or lifelong priesthood — that 
is of no political interest. But if it is taken in a more 
serious sense, then it belongs to the olden times, t® the 
times when political life was not yet fully developed, 
and therefore that is now, meaning in Aristotle’s "now", no 
longer a serious possibility. He had a (inaudible) — a king's 
son who became a king, as you know, but this was for Aristotle 
not interesting. For which reason was this not interesting 
what Alexander did, and this kingship? 

Student: Even though there seem to be several possibilities 
in the couple sentences where he said virtue and bias are the 
chief causes of dissension in regime, or that the difference 
between the wealthy and the poor . . . 

Straussi It is a .sore deep-seated cause. For example, take 
wealth and poverty, which are also very important as Aristotle 
says in the same context. The change from, wealth to poverty 
and poverty to wealth is not as deep as the change frem virtue 
t® (inaudible). 

But what about the questi®n ®f Alexander, ®f kingship? 

Student* Could it be that Alexander was from a semi-barbaric 
family? 

Strauss: That is one way to put it. Mixed barbarism, but 
more simply . . . 

Student* He created one vast hodge-podge which hardly produced 
a city, and which candidates for office were known to someone 
s® that they could be judged rationally. 

Strauss* Still short. It was not a polls. It was a kind 
of empire. That was from Aristotle’s~point of view inferior \ 
to a polis. You must not take this point of Aristotle so 
lightly. 


For Aristotle there are, as it were, three alternatives which 
are prior to his Folitics ; therefore, not schematically 


discussed, 
call a t 
Inbetween 
be it that 


.n ce, 


and they come up only occasionally. Cne we can 

and the other let us call an empire for convenience, 
is the polls. What Is characteristic of an empire, 
of Persia or of Alexander the Great and his 


successors. It 
it may very wel 


is that there is no freedom. Cn the other hand, 
be quite civilized. There may tie a high 
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development of the arts, even of the theoretical arts. 

The opposite pole is the tribe, in which you have freedom, 
a kind of barbaric freedom, think of an Indian tribe. But 
there is no high development of the arts, no civilization. 

The polis is superior to the two extremes because it is 
capable of both things — freedom and civilization, at the 
same time. 

This was, in a way, the view which was not peculiar to 
Aristotle, but I think shaxed by most Greeks of his time 
and'succeeding generations. For example, you find the phrase 
more than once, (inaudible), the cities and the nations, 
natiens in the sense of tribesj which implies, the nations, 
the barbarians. They do not live politically; they do not 
live in poli. They live in villages or in any other way. 

The polis has this great superiority. It has one great defect, 
obviously, from its own point of view, and that is that it 
is militarily inferior to an empire, and it was a fantastic 
achievement that the Greeks won these three battles against 
the Persians, and at the end of the Feloponnesian War, this 
great adventure had already been lost. The enormous wealth 
of the Persian Empire, and the ability to have professional 
soldiers, as distinguished from the citizen soldiery remaining 
in the Greek cities, made it a very great danger, which was 
overcome only through the victories of Alexander the Great, 
which took care of the danger of foreign domination but 
destroyed, of course, at the same time the possibility of 
political freedom. The same was repeated a couple of centuries 
ago, when Rome, still a republic, defeated the successor 
monarchies, and yet Rome became a monarchy about a century 
afterward. Then freedom, republican life, disappeared for 
a very long time from almost the whole world, with a few 
exceptions in Italy and Germany. The republics became 
possible again, and people began te play with the thought 
of republics, and this is a modern phenomenon, beginning 
in a way with Machiavelli, and then in England people like 
Milton. 

But the great objection still remained: how can you have 
freedom, and yet on a large territory? Incidentally, Thomas 
More*a Utopia is a document which should be considered in 
this context. Mere's Utopia is, of course, a very playful 
book, but it has also a great underlying seriousness. This 
utopia is England — the description of the utopia corresponds 
to that of England — and the capital, I forget how he calls 
it, but it is obviously nonsense. It is a republic, and that 
is not seen by mast readers of the Utopia, because Thomas 
More seems to put the emphasis on communism. That is for 
him indeed only a play. He doesn't believe in the possibility 
of communism, but the real change which he effects in his 
imagination is from Henry the VIII er any other monarchy 
of this kind to a republic. This republic is possible, 
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because what yeu have in utepia is an alliance of poli. 

In a way it is the same thing used explicitly by ivfontesquieu 
in the Spirit of Laws and (inaudible). 

Aristotle's point is that he could not consider the possibility 
of a large-scale republic, but the proof of the possibility 
of such republic was not given before the middle of the 19th 
century. Therefore, if that was an error of Aristotle, or 
a narrowness, it is quite excusable. 

Now what was your other point? 

Students In 1303b, 13 — it is true that wealth and poverty 
may be less deep-seated than virtue and vice, but it seems 
to «e that the things which would go lower down, like for 
instance, racial differences, would be mere difficult to change 
than virtue and vice. 

Strausss If you take virtue and vice seriously, it is true. 

If you understand virtue and vice in a crude sense, then 
you are right. But in the strict sense, is this not deeper 
than racial differences? 

If two virtuous men of different races, do they not understand 
each other in the decisive respect better than they understand 
one another (inaudible)? 

Studenti In 1303b, 13, he talks about what types of things 
cause dissension, and it is not clear to me why the greatest 
dissension is that caused by virtue and vice. 

Strauss: A rich crook, and a poor crook — cannot they under¬ 
stand each other very well. Therefore, the difference between 
wealth and poverty can be bridged very easily, provided they 
are both virtuous or vicious, but not in the other case. 

There is no understanding possible between the virtuous and 
the vicious man — if we take the words seriously. 

Student: But most revolutions are not caused, or civil 
strife . . • 

Strauss: That is the point, but Aristotle is here rather 
obstinate. He knows quite well that it is easy to reject 
this remark as far-fetched and impractical, but he says if 
you disregard this point, you get a. wholly wrong picture 
of the possibilities of man, and of his political life. 

This is shown by the fact that even those saying, well, 
forget about such fancy things like virtue, and speak about 
interests and serious matters. (Inaudible) is a good example 
in our time — the holy or unholy trinity, which moves 
political life according to Laswell, and yet another 
enumeration which he makes, he uses also a word called 
inte.^rity, so at least the appearance of honesty is politically 
very important — think only of the difficulty which Mr. Nixon 



still has because people think he's strict. In one way or 
another, virtue cones in nevertheless. We must trust, and 
that presupposes trustworthiness. People can be mistaken, 
and all forms of cynicism are justified, but it is still 
there as a demand and as a need, and Aristotle takes this 
very seriously, although he knows that in many cases you can 
and people do with the spurious forms of these things, 
and they don't insist on the general (inaudible). 3ut it 
is demanded somehow by the situation. 

That is the difference between Aristotle and the modern 
thinkers. 
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Lecture XII 

Aristotle*s Politics. November 15. 1967 


(A student paper was read at the beginning of this lecture.) 

Strauss: The general survey which you gave showed again, if 
it needed any further showing, the empirical character ef 
Aristotle’s study. When ha tries to show how tyrannies are 
preserved and how they are destroyed, he draws on the experience 
enumerated throughout the ages, at least in Greece. 

What gives Aristotle’s statements the appearance of being 
-"ideological", is the mere fact that his biases differ from 
our biases. For example, we would not so unhesitatingly say, 
as he said, that the king takes the side of the notables, of 
the gentlemen, and this is already a proof of tyranny if that 
monarch takes the side of the common people. 

We have a democratic bias. Aristotle had an aristocratic bias. 

Which bias is ultimately the wiser? That would be the question. 

But this is only in passing. 

The main point, and what was most interesting, was what you 
said at the beginning, about the general character of Aristotle's 
doctrine of revolution, and you referred there to the fact, 
true or feign, as Hobbes would say, that the Greeks had a 
cyclical view of history as distinguished from the linear view, 
due to the Bible perhaps and prevailing in modern times. That 
is, in a rough sense, true, but it is nevertheless misleading. 

In order to make the first step toward clarity, one should say 
that is no Greek view of history. There is no thing as Plato's 
or Aristotle's or Lucretius' or any philosopher of history, 
for the very simple reason that there is no word for history 
in this sense. The Greeks had, of course, the word history» 
it is of Greek origin, and in simple transcription, historia. 

Now that means inquiry-nothing else. Of course, that means 
more inquiry into iiaiural things than into strange things, 
birds, fish, and so on, than into the deeds of men. In older 
books you will still find the expression, natural history — 
the description of animals and plants, as distinguished from 
political history, ecclesiastical history, and so on. So it 
means inquiry and it apparently took on rather early the meaning, in¬ 
quiry, meaning inquiry with other human beings. 

If you want to find out about a bird, you do not necessarily 
have to inquire with other people. You gc to the region where 
the bird is, and you look at it in its way of life. But if 
you are interested in what happened before your time, that 
you can find only by inquiring with other human beings, either 
living or dead. It makes a difference to these individuals, 
sure, but not to me or you. This man who tells you something 
about the first world war — alive or dead, is uninteresting. 

Therefore, historia means inquiry, and writing down the results 
of inquiry. It never means the object of that inquiry. Now 
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this is precisely the Meaning which history has taken en in 
modern times. In English it is impossible to bring out the 
difference} in German it is much easier. The Germans may 
distinguish between historia, history, and Geschichte. In 
English let us make a tentative distinction between subjective 
histery and objective history. History in the objective sense 
as a field, as a dimension of reality — that did not exist, 
and that came into being only in modern times. Some people 
say that, while the Greeks did not have a notion of history 
simply speaking, this notion of history is Biblical,of Old 
Testament origin, which is also quite wreng. There is the 
Hebrew word for history, historia, which means it is derived 
from the Greek word. There is no Biblical word for history. 

Now what is the purpose of' these reflections, of these 
antiquarian notations? It is of great importance, because 
history is one of these many terras without which we cannot 
talk, and yet the meaning of which is quite obscure. It is 
a product of a process that has taken place in a completely 
unsupervised manner, and we are the result of that process. 

It is mere opinion -- our use of that term, and all the theories 
based on this terra, all the more. So we have to consider, take 
seriously, make conscious, what is only in itself a mere 
inheritance which we do not understand. 

For example, if one takes a man who is, at first glance, closest 
in the classical period to modern ways of thinking, Thucydides. 
There is no possibility to speak here of history as an object. 
Thucydides is concerned with war. Now war is a very unproblematic 
concept because everyone can point to it — if you look at 
a fight of two boys, you have a good image of a war, or for 
that matter, competition between two girls. You don't have 
to go very far, but this is an unproblematic concept, as 
unproblematic as a table. History is something entirely 
different. The fundamental distinction which has underlined 
Thucydides and Greek thought in general is that between nature 
and convention, and that has become replaced in modern times 
by the distinction between nature and history, especially in 
the modern idealistic tradition. That what was called originally 
convention is now called historical in modern times. That is 
one of the greatest changes in human thought which has taken 
place, and even if we made the greatest effort, we cannot 
exhaust the importance of that change. 

Soneone asked me what is the relation between the Aristotelian 
concept of regime, politeia, and Hegol's notion of sittlichkeit. 
Hegel makes the distinction between morality and sittLichkeit, 
which could be synonymous in Germany, but Hegel makes the 
distinction because he thinks that the distinction is important. 
Very roughly, morality is the conscience of the individual — 
the mere conscience. The sittlichkeit is the morality embodied 
in the institutions and in tne life of the people. That is 
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the substantive morality, as distinguished from the mere 
conscience. There is sone connection between the two things — 
that is clear. There is also a very profound difference, and 
that has very much to do with the fact that Hegel's political 
philosophy is, in a way, the same as his philosophy of history. 
In Aristotle, there is no philosophy of history. 

The meaning of philosophy of history in Hegel is this. There 
is necessarily an ultimate coincidence between the ought and 
the is, between the ideal and the real. For Aristotle there 
is no such necessity whatever. The famous words of Hegel in 
the preface to hie Philosophy of Right , surely known to some 
of you — "what is reasonable is actual, and what is actual is 
reasonable." Strictly speaking, this is true only of the 
finer state, where there is a complete coincidence. This is 
completely absent from Aristotle's thought. Since Aristotle 
was read throughout the 19th century in the light of Hegel, 
Aristotle was viewed as a kind of ancient Hegel, a Greek Hegel, 
opposing the Greek Kant, i.e., Plato. Just as in Plato you 
have this radical distinction between the ideas and the 
sensible things, you have a contradistinction between the 
ought and the is, the radical distinction. Therefore, Aristotle 
was understood to be a realist, as a man who denies the 
ultimate significance of the cleavage between the is and 
the ought. That is wrong. We have seen, ana we will see . - 

more clearly when we come to Books VII and VIII, that the 
Aristotelian best regime is as "unreal" as Plato's best regime. 
There is no intrinsic necessity of its ever becoming actual. 

We must keep this in mind. 

When Hegel quotes in some of his earlier writings, he quotes 
passages from Plato and Aristotle and translates them into 
German. When the word polis occurs, he translates it by 
the German word volk, which in German is ambiguous meaning 
both ethnos, the nation, and demos, the populace. The question 
of the regime is no longer a question for Hegel, because this 
final regime necessarily becomes actual, and all other regimes 
are either ebsolete, or bad, inadequate, and this regime is 
generally known by the name of constitutional monarchy, 
but with a very un-Belgian emphasis on the royal power. 

You know what I mean by Belgian — Belgium being the modern 
constitutional monarchy in the 19th century. 

About the notion of politeia of Aristotle and the Marxian 
notion of the modes, of production, especially since Aristotle 
admits as a matter of course that the regimes depend, at 
least to some extent on certain so-called economic conditions. 
For example, the best kind of democracy is an agricultural 
democracy, and here we see that the modes of production sire 
very important. Surely there is here a partial agreement. 

The agreement between Aristotle and Marx — the important 
one — is however not on this point, but Marx's distinction 
between use value and exchange value, which starts at xhe 
same point where Aristotle stops. It goes off in a very 
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different direction. Now what can I give to you as a simple 
example to Make clear to you the difference? There are no - 
modes of production in Aristotle. For Marx, it goes without 
saying that hunting and fishing are modes of production. For 
Aristotle these are not modes of production, because you 
do not produce the deer and the fish. Hunting or catching 
is not producing. Even agriculture, strictly speaking, is 
not producing because most of the producing i3 done by the 
earth and the weather. Strict producing is done by the 
artisans. A table — that could never come into being with¬ 
out human production. 

Now what is behind that? It is not merely a verbal difference, 
but one of the utmost importance. We have mentioned this 
before, but I think I should repeat that. How come all 
gaining of livelihood is called productien? From a certain 
moMent on — not in Hegel, only earlier, say roughly since 
the 18th century. Hew ci»ae? Answer* Because nature is 
supposed to supply nothing except the almost worthless material. 
Do you recognize this quotation? Locke. That is the key 
change. Locke is not the first one, but Locke is a very 
important man in this change. So if nature supplies the, so 
to speak, nothing, then everything of worth or value which we 
have is the work of man, of human production, and that is the 
reason why there cannot be modes of production in this simple 
way. 

Aristotle gives a question of some interest — to what extent 
is now called, or especially since Marx, capitalist production 
was already in a germinal way present in such a big, commercial, 
industrial center like Athens, and so that is of some 
subordinate interest, but for Aristotle, himself — in this 
respect he was a reactionary, and he looked back to this 
predominantly agricultural life. Again, it is easy to say 
why he was a reactionary, because the great capitalist order 
is unqualifiably superior to the agricultural life of the past, 
and that leads into very deep waters, and only men of great 
levity would decide this without having made a sufficiently 
profound study, as you would admit, I hope. 1 shouldn’t 
have said, I hope, because that is manipulating. 

One more point — (Professor Strauss is now reading from 
a student’s paper) — "Since he believes that aristocracies 
suffer primarily from a defective combination of these 
essential elements, it seems that Aristotle believes that 
virtue alone is insufficient for the proper maintenance 
of a polis." That is a gross understatement. Of course, 
virtue is not sufficient. If they didn’t have food, how 
could there be a polis? To quote a joke that Xenophon 
occasionally makes — that was in Asia Minor, after the 
battle of (inaudible), where the Greeks under (inaudible) had 
been defeated, and the Persian king wants the Greeks to hand 
over their weapons, ami then Xenophwn says that without the 
weapons, our virtue is of no value to us. The virtue would 
bo wholly ineffective without that equipment, as Aristotle 
calls it. 
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There is ome point in last week's reading which we do not 
have to read now — 1301b, 29 following, in which he speaks 
of proportionate equality in contradistinction tc arithmetic 
equality. This calls for a brief comment. Proportionate 
equality means the equality in which a proportion is embodied, 
whereas an arithmetic equality, there is no proportion. 

It means, in practical terms, to everyone according te his 
desserts, whereas the arithmetic equality means to everyone 
the same as to everybody else. To everyone according t® 
his desserts reminds us of the Marxist formula — to everyone 
according to his needs. Surely Aristotle means the opposite 
of what Marx meant, but what is the reason behind that 
difference? What induces Marx or his followers or friends 
to say, to everyone according to his needs? 

One could say, in the first place, disregarding the entirely 
present equality of marxism, compassion, compassion with the 
underdog, special obligation to the underprivileged, for 
their sufferings or deprivations are due to the injustice 
of society, "of the power structure," or in Aristotle’s 
language, of the regime. Therefore, it is the primary duty 
to take care of those who suffer from the injustice of the 
regime. Clearly here, in this marxist understanding, it 
doesn't mean the regime now prevailing, because injustice 
go back to earlier regimes as well. So of all regimes —■ xh,, 
injustices from all regimes -- or the final order will be 
without a regime, will be a classless society, and not a state. 

Aristotle's reasoning is entirely different, of course. 

Not all sufferings come from society, and therefore society 
has no obligation, as it were, to punish itself for them. 

Many come from nature. Man is a aortal being. There is 
scarcity of things. Quite a few men have a natural defect 
regarding goodness of body and soul. There are, then, very 
good reasons why should there be this radical difference 
between Aristotle and Marx. Of course, in all these cases, 

I repeat, it is necessary to understand the issue, the 
controversial issue, and to understand it as fully as one 
can in order then te try to decide it for oneself, but one 
cannot do that without knowing the issue. 

Now we come to our assignment — 1307b, 26. Yes? 

Studenti Are these concepts comparable to what later 
writers have used as conmunative and distributive justice? 

Straussi This distinction is Aristotle's, and they do 
overlap — they are not identical. Communative justice 
is the one in which arithmetic equality is the only just 
consideration. Distributive justice is the one in which 
only proportional justice is the just consideration. 

Studenti In my readings, in people like Henry (inaudible) 
or Hyatt, could it not be the other way arcund? (Inaudible) 



talks about communative justice as getting what they are due 
with their given resources and distribute justice is 
diiiinishing equality among resources . . • 

Straussi I knew Mr. Hyatt when he was here, but I do not 
know.his doctrine. At any rate, in Aristotle, communative 
justice is the one applying in exchange. The worth of what 
a shoemaker does for you, the shoe produced by him, the 
leather and such and such a quality, and what you give him 
in payment, should be identical. But Aristotle extends it. 
Aristotle says the sane is also true regarding punitive 
justice. To take a crude, pre-Aristotelian case, an eye 
for an eye. Now Aristotle does not mean it in this literal 
sense, of course, but the main point is this: that thing 
which communative and distribute justice have in common. 

In both cases, the human being, what we call the person, 
has not to be considered. If a rich man committed murder, 
the fact that he is a rich man is in itself irrelevant. 

The fact which is important is that he committed the murder. 
Similarly, in an exchange over the counter, it is uninteresting 
whether the buyer is rich or poor. There should be such a 
proportion between the value of the product and the price. 

But distribute justice is the one in which the persons are 
to be considered, namely are they worthy or unworthy? 
Therefore, arithmetic equality or proportionate eouality. 

That is the Aristotelian distinction. 

Now Aristotle begins here, in the present assignment, with 
a number of general considerations regarding the preservations 
of regimes. The general principle is that if we know 
through what kinds of things regimes are destroyed, we know 
also those things through which they are preserved. 

The next point which he makes in 40 — 1307b, 40 — one 
must not trust those things which have been laid down . . . 

Student: "The next point is that we must not put faith in 
the argument put together for the sake of tricking the many, 
for they are refuted by the facts ..." 

Strauss: In Lincoln’s famous saying, for some of the people 
some of the time, and people know quite well if they have 
been disfranchised, although they have the right to vote. 

Not a profound mind is needed in order to see the difference 
between actual voting power and merely legal voting power, 
and similar things. 

Aristotle gives then a number of other similar principles. 

For example, in 1308a, 25 . 

Student: "And regimes are kept secure not only from being 

at a distance from destroyers, but sometimes also through 
being near them, for when they are afraid, the citizens 
keep a closer held on the government. Hence, those who 
take thought for the regime must contrive causes of fear, 
in order that the citizens may keep guard and not relax 
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their vigilance with the regime, like a watch in the night, 
and they must wake the distance near.” 

Strauss: If people under a given regime are so sure ef 
the perpetuity of the regime, that is one great reason for 
fearing the future of that regime. Vigilance is the price 
of liberty, to use another formula to the same intent. 

Let us turn to 1308b, 10. 

Student: "A thing common in democracy and oligarchy and 
in the other case, polity turns into a democracy . . . but . 
it is a policy common to democracy and oligarchy and to 
monarchy and to every regime, not to rai3e up any man too 
much beyond due proportion, but rather to try to assign 
small honors and of long tenure, or great ones quickly, for 
officials grow corrupt, and not every man can bear good 
fortune, or if not, at all events, not to bestow honors 
in clusters, or take them away again in clusters, but by a 
gradual process. Best of all, to try so to regulate people 
by the law that there may be nobody among them especially 
preeminent in power due to friends or wealth, or failing • 
this, to cause their periods out of office to be sent abroad." 

Strauss: In other words, in a polite way, ostracism Is a 

perfectly inevitable means of preservation of regimes. 

Another point which has been raised before — Aristotle 
is not in favor of unqualified property rights. It is 
necessary for a regime in order to preserve itself that 
there should be ceilings, because otherwise inequality might 
become too great for a democracy and even for an oligarchy. 

This point to which Aristotle referred earlier, and which 
he did not explain, is touched upon — namely, why as a rule 
there is in a democracy no cleavage within the demos. Why 
there is as a rule one within the oligarchs. That is discussed 
in b, 31 . 

Student: "In every form of regime, it is a very great thing 
for it to be so framed, both by its laws and by its other 
institutions, that it is impossible for the magistracies 
to make a profit." 

Strauss: Namely profit through the magistracies. Conflict 
of interest. 

Student: "And this has most to be guarded against in oligar¬ 

chies. For the many are not so much annoyed at being excluded 
from holding office, but in fact they are glad that someone 
lets them have leisure to spend on their own affairs, as 
they are if they think that the magistrates are stealing 
the common funds. But then, both things annoy them — 
exclusion fro.ii the honors of office, and exclusion from 
its profits. And indeed, the sole way in which a combination 
of democracy and aristocracy is possible, is if someone 
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could contrive this arrangement, for it would then be possible 
for the notables and also the multitude both to have what they 
want, for it is the democratic principle for all to have the 
right to hold office, and the aristocratic one for the offices 
to be filled by the notables, and this will be the case when 
it is impossible to make money from the office. For the poor 
will not want to hold office, because of making nothing out of 
it, but rather to attend to their own affairs, while the 
wealthy will be able to hold office, since they have no need 
to add to their resources from the public funds." 

Strauss: That answers this question. The common people have 
an interest not to be cheated, and to have the prospect of 
prosperity, and this end they will all have in common, but 
regarding the oligarchs, there is of course a competition 
for office and for honor, and therefore the cleavage, of which 
Aristotle speaks. 

Student: Aristotle seems to use here aristocracy and oligarchy 
as the same. 

Strauss: He speaks of aristocracy in a more ordinary sense, 
whereas aristocracy in the stricter sense we would find in 
Books VII and VIII. That is another matter and there they 
would be well bred and fine, but an ordinary aristocracy is 
a regime in which the chief title tc ruling office is merit, 
which means people are elected to office on the ground of 
merit, or are supposed to be elected on merit, as distinguished 
from mere free birth or mere wealth. 

Student: Isn’t it true, though, that given a sufficient level 
of prosperity, the demos will also enter the same competition? 

Strauss: That Aristotle discusses. For example, there might 
be, so to speak, the case where they all would become wealthy. 
Then you would have to do something, and he discusses this 
later. Then you would have to draw the line between those 
fully qualified for office on account of property, and those 
who are (inaudible) differently, say no longer an income of 
a thousand dollars, but of fifty thousand, in the case of 
conservative inflation. 

Student: That wouldn’t really solve the problem that is 
discussed here. 

Strauss: But assuming now that the mass of the people have 
to work very hard to earn a living, then they have an interest 
in not being cheated of what they earn, but they are satisfied 
if they have the opportunity to earn. That is what Aristotle 

means. 

Student: But it seems to presuppose that the desire for honor 

of this kind, a desire for distinction, is by nature limited. 
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Strauss: That is a crude rule of the thumb statement. Aristotle 
would know that there are sometines people who are poor who are 
very ambitious, but still it is a question to what extent can 
their ambition, the ambition of a poor man, become politically 
effective. I have heard and read quite a bit about the^ 
minimum income which a United States Senator must have in 
order to win an election. We have heard the case of lir. Dodd, 
the Senator from Connecticut: that was a famous case, and other 
cases too. For example, a man like (inaudible), this abominable 
demagogue, according~to the presentation by (inaudible), was 
of course a relatively wealthy man, surely much wealthier than 
(inaudible), only because he acquired his wealth by ill-smelling 
methods, meaning he was a (inaudible) or high stealer, ana 
therefore he was looked down on by the gentlemen, as you can 
imagine, but that doesn't mean he was a poor man. So, generally 
speaking, what Aristotle has in mind apart from extreme cases 
like philosophers, which one can safely disregard, people must 
have a certain amount of wealth if they want to become political 
leaders. That, for Aristotle, is presupposed. There are. some 
famous examples to the contrary -- think of the famous (inaudible) 
war under Spartacus and Rome, but this was a special case. These 
were people who had become prisoners of war, and were probably 
quite independent economically before having been made prisoners, 
and then the intolerable life they led as gladiators led th-*.■* 
to make this revolt. But that is a special case. That ’r :'- + 
normal political life. 

c* 

But normally you need some considerable wealth — the only way 
to avoid it, as Aristotle indicated, would be to have pay for 
political service. But they never paid the magistrates: the 
only thing which they did was to pay for their presence at the 
assembly, or the law courts, and this was really very liberal, 
as one can see from the comedies, like a dowry, not much more. 

Student* I have a question about Aristotle's general procedure 
in this book. He starts from his versions of the causes of 
revolution and then moves to questions of means by which 
regimes may be preserved, on the grounds that to know the 
cause of revolution is to know the grounds of their preservation. 

I am struck by the fact that much of modern social science 
proceeds on entirely different grounds, that is it proceeds 
from some notion of functional prerequisites of order, of 
stability, and then from those generalizations usually considers 
the problem of disorder. I don't know if this is at all 
significant. What I would like to know is whether Aristotle's 
procedure is simply'a matter of convenience, or whether you 
think he might have simply reversed the proceu^re, or whether 
there is something significant in his method which distinguishes 
it from social science? 


Strauss* There is probably an important difference, but 
point which was precisely for Aristotle was indicated by 
If you knew that which destroys a thing, you know also 
preserves it* namely the opposite of what destroys it. 


the 
him. 
what 
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Student; But my point is that Much of what I have read in 
the treatment ef revolutions or theories of social systems^ 
in modern social science, say once we know what the requisites 
for order are, what would be the logical necessities for a 
regime to maintain itself, then we can proceed to discuss 
what the causes of disorder are. 

Strauss: But there is ene obvious difference between this 
kind of question and the Aristotelian question, namely the 
modern political character of the modern social sciences. 

You have stated it — order. Aristotle is concerned with 
specific order — what preserves or destroys democracies, 
oligarchies, tyrannies — they are very different things. v 
There is no homogeneous notion of order, regardless of the s 
regime. That is a point on which I have touched more than 
once. 

Now let us turn to 1309 a, 33* 

Student: "There are some three qualities which those who 

are to hold the supreme magistracies ought to possess? first, 
loyalty to the established regime? next, very great capacity 
to do the duties of the office? and third, virtue and justice. 
In each regime the sort of justice suited to the regime, for 
if the rules of justice are not the same under ?1X r^gir:::,, 
it follows that there must be differences in the nature of 
justice also." 

Strauss: Now this is relativism. 'What is the difference 
between this statement of Aristotle's and a truly relativistic 
position? I trust you understood the main point of this. 
People who are to be promoted or elected into the decisive 
offices must have affection for the established regime? 
second, they must have the greatest possible power for the 
work to be done by that office? and third, virtue and justice 
in each regime, virtue and justice relative to the regime. 

In other words, there is a democratic virtue, an oligarchic 
virtue, a monarchic, and so on. Now what is the difference 
between that, as Aristotle means it, and a relativistic view? 

Student: A relativistic modern view Might tend to say that 
we can't determine which of these views of virtue is superior. 

Strauss.- Yes. Aristotle’s view of this variety of notions 
of justice and virtue points eventually to one authoritative 
meaning. 

Student: "It is a typical question how the choice ought to 

be made when it happens that all these qualities are not found 
in the same person. For instance, if one man i3 a good 
military commander ana a bad man and no friend of the regime 
and the other is just and loyal, how should the choice be made? 
It seems that two things ought to be considered. What is the 
quality of which all men have a larger share, and what is the 
one of- which all men have a smaller share? Therefore, in 
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the case of military command, one must consider experience 
more than virtue, for men have a smaller share of military 
experience, and a larger share of moral goodness, but in 
the case of a trusteeship or a stewardship, the opposite, 
for these require more virtue than most men possess, but the 
knowledge required is common to all men." 

Strauss: So, in other words, in the case of a general, even 
if you know he is a dirty fascist, and he*s hard, but he is 
a first-rate general, you make him general. There is some 
contemporary evidence for this rhyme of reasoning. 3ut in 
another case, for example the case of a treasurer, in olden 
times when there was not a very complicated system of finance, 
he doesn't need great expertise, because counting a couple 
of thousand dollars is an easy matter, but he must be honest. 
Here honesty is the thing to be considered. 

Now read the sequel. 

Student: "And somebody might raise the question, why is 
virtue needed if both capacity and loyalty to the regime are 
forthcoming, as even these two qualities will do what is* 
suitable, may not be answer 3, because those who possess 
these two qualities raay possibly lack self-control, so that 
just as they do not serve themselves well, although they know 
how to, and although they love themselves, so possibly in 
some eases they may behave in this way in regard to the city 
also." 

Strauss: Of what kind of cases does he think here? 

Student: George 3r©wn. The foreign secretary of England who 
keeps getting • . . 

Strauss: He drinks s© much? 

Student: This is one of . . . 

Strauss: Scandal. Decisively. Good. Now a key point, which 
he regards as the most important of everything said, is in 
1310a, 12. 

Student: "But the most important of all the means spoken of 

to secure the stability of regimes is one that at present all 
people despise. It is a system of education suited to the 
regime." 

Strauss: There is, of course, no word 'system' in Aristotle 
here, but being educated with a view to the regime. 

Student: "For there is no use in the most valuable laws 

ratified by the unanimous judgment of the whole body of 
citizens, if they are not trained and educated in the regime, 
popularly, if the laws be popular, oligarchically, if they 
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be oligarchical, for there is such a thing as want of 
self-discipline in a city, as well as in an individual. 

But to have been educated to suit the regime does not mean 
to do the things that give pleasure to the adherents of 
oligarchy or to the supporters of democracy, but the 
things that will enable the former to govern oligarchically 
and the latter to govern themselves democratically." 

Straussi So, in other words, not the pleasing, but the useful. 

Student: "But at present in the oligarchies, the sons of the 

rulers are luxurious, and the sens ef the badly off become 
trained by exercise in labor, so that they are more both 
desirous of reform and more able to bring it about, while 
in the democracies, thought to be the most democratic, the 
opposite of what is expedient has come about, and the cause 
of this is that they define liberty wrongly, for there are 
two things that are thought to be defining features of democracy, 
the sovereignty and the majority and liberty, for justice is 
supposed to be equality, and equality the sovereignty of 
whatever nay have been decided by the many, and liberty doing 
just what one likes. Hence, in democracies of this sort, 
everybody lives as he likes and unto what end he (inaudible), 
as Euripides says. That is bad, for to live in conformity 
with the regime ought not to be considered slavery, but 
safety." 

Strauss: Democracy then is in a way the most permissive 
regime, as Aristotle indicates here and will state more fully 
in Book VI, but there are necessary limits to the permissiveness 
ef democracy because otherwise it will perish. If it is 
permissive to everything un-demecratic, then its end will 
be close. That he regards as the most important consideration, 
education, but obviously education does not mean here what 
it means ordinarily today, meaning a training in skills or 
something of this kind, but formation of character, but in 
the specific political sense, that kind of a measure of 
character which is in agreement, in correspondence, with 
the regime — democratic in democracies, and oligarchic in 
oligarchies. 

Now can you read the immediate sequel? 

Student: "This, therefore, speaking broadly, is a list of 

the things that cause the alteration and destruction of regimes, 
and of those that cause their security and continuance. 

Strauss: Now here that is truly wrongly translated by Barker. 

It has been stated how poiiteia in Greek, but here politeia 
obviously means something distinguished from monarchy, 
and the only way in which we can bring that out is to speak 
of republics, and we must keep this in mind. Politeia has 
a variety of meanings. If we limit ourselves only to that 
family connected with the regime, A, regime in general, B, 
republic, and C, that particular regime called polity, but the 
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distinction between republic and monarchy is, of course, very 
important, and has played a great role in the history of the 
West, to the extent to which that history was a fight between 
monarchism and republicanism, as in England in the 17th 
century and on the continent of Europe in the 18th and 19th. 

There are quite a few other passages later on in which 
politeia has this meaning of republic. 

He turns now to tyrannies in the immediate sequel. The 
passage which I have in mind and that I describe to you is 
what I call Aristotle's second scheme for understanding and 
analyzing the various kinds of regimes. The first, you remember 
the six (inaudible), the good ones and the bad ones, (inaudible), 
and the other one which starts from democracy and oligarchy, 
the most obvious’ ana potent forms of regimes, and understanding 
all other regimes by starting from the antagonism between 
democracy and oligarchy. 

(The tape is quite inaudible at this point.) 

Now let us turn t® 1310b, 35* He gives here a survey of 
tyrants, and quite occasionally he mentions here that all 
of these have been benefitted . . . 

» Student; "For in every instance this honor fell to men after 
they had conferred benefits or because they had the ability 
to confer benefit on their cities or their nations. . . " 

Strauss; The cities or the nations; these are the fundamental 
alternatives. I referred to this last time. 

Now 1312a, 39• 

Student; "And one way in which tyranny is destroyed, as is 
each of the other forms of regimes also, is from without, if 
some city with an opposite regime is stronger, for the wish 
to destroy it will clearly be present in such a neighbor, 
because of the opposite of principle." 

Strauss; That corresponds roughly to what we mean by the 
Greek word, the opposite of preference, choice — that which 
say the democrats prefer, the fundamental preference, differs 
from the fundamental preference of the tyrant. Therefore, 
the democracies, other things being equal, will try to destroy 
the tyrants, and even oligarchies will try to do that, and 
vice versa. So each kind of regime has its imperialism, to 
make all other regimes equal to itself, and make the world safe 
for democracy, tyranny, or whatever. Naturally, in all such 
rules this is to be qualified. 

There was the famous case of Bismarck, who was, as you can 
imagine, a very strong monarchist, but wanted France to be a 
republic. 
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Then we turn to kingship in 1313*» 25«» where Aristotle says 
in passing . . . 

Studenti "Royal governments de not occur anymore in Athens, 
but if Monarchies do occur, they are rather tyrannies ...” 

Straussi A great change has occurred — a change according 
to which monarchies no longer ceme into being. (The tape is 
inaudible at this point.) 

That has of course an interesting consequence. If kingship 
is the .best regime, as Aristotle says both here and in the 
Ethics t that acans that the best regime is impossible in the 
time in which, for example, rhetoric (inaudible), but not only 
rhetoric, but also philosophy. So that the peak of political 
excellence is located at a different point than intellectual 
excellence. This means, vulgarly stated, that you cannot ea- 
your cake and have it. The two things are based an very 
different principles. 

In the sequel here, in 1313a, 35 following, there is a long 
discussion of how to preserve tyrannies, and some people have 
drawn from this the conclusion that there is only a very minor 
difference between Aristotle’s Politics and Kachiavdli’s Prince . 
What would you say to this assertion? Aristotle gives recipes 
for the preservation of tyranny. What is the difference? 

Studenti Many of his formulas for preserving tyrannies are 
things moderated to make it into a somewhat different for* of 
government. 

Strauss: Yes, and KachiaveLli seems to give some recipes 
of a different description. When he takes, for example, this 
fellow used by (inaudible) — what was his name? — in order 
to get some order in the Romagna. After the Romagna was 
reduced to order through the terror exercised by this indi¬ 
vidual, and he had fulfilled his function, one day people 
found that Hi&nler was cut into four pieces on the marketplace, 
and this increased their fear, and also at the same time 
produced some affection for (inaudible). Now Aristotle dees 
not discuss that abominable thing. 

We cannot read all this, but the main point, however, is this. 
Aristotle discusses the means for the preservation of tyranny, 
as he discusses the means far the preservation of all other 
regimes, and he never leaves the slightest doubt as to the 
badness ef tyranny-, and then this point comes in, that tyranny 
can only be preserved by becoming closer to kingship, by 
becoming half decent, as Aristotle calls it. 

Lot us see — 1314b, 38 — ©no device for improving tyranny. 

Student: "And further he oust always be seen to be exceptionally 

zealous as regards religious observance." 
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Straussj With a view to the goiIs. 

Student* "Far people are less afraid of suffering any illegal 
treatment or men of this sort, if they think that their ruler 
has religious scruples and pays regard to the gods. And also, 
they flock against him less, thinking that he has even the 
gods as allies." 

Strauss* Because of his behavior. 

Students "He should not display a foolish religiosity." 

Strauss* What was that story? It was a lady of easy manner 
who came into Athens on a chariot looking like the goddess of 
Athena, which is one of these things a tyrant should not do. 

New 1315a* 40. 

Student* "But to discuss each of such matters separately is 
superfluous, for the thing to aim at is clear, that it is 
necessary to appear to the subject to be not a tyrannical ruler, 
but a steward and a royal governor, and not an appropriator 
of wealth, but 31 trustee, and to pursue the moderate things 
of life without its extravagances, and also to make the 
notables one’s comrades, and the many one's followers. For 
the resul 0 f jh ese methods must be that not only the tyrant's 
rule will be more honorable and more enviable because he will 
rule nobler subjects and not men that have been humiliated, 
and will not be continually hated and feared, but also that 
his rule will endurelenger, and moreover, that he himself 
in his personal character will be nobly disposed towards virtue, 
or at all events, half virtuous, and not based, but only half- 
based." 

Strausss That is the maximum which Aristotle is willing to 
grant, because the fundamental wishes would still be there, 
although driven underground, and therefore that is the great 
difference between r^Iachiavelli, at least on the surface, and 
Aristotle. 

Now a werd about this last section, beginning in 1315^, 40 — 
the discussion of Plato's Republic * Books VIII and IX* with 
which Aristotle is altogether displeased. Now we read perhaps 
only one passage which is particularly characteristic — 

1316 a, 25 . 

Student: "Again, as to tyranny, he does not say whether it 
will undergo revolution or not, nor if it will, what will be 
the cause of it, and into what sort of regime it will change, 
and the reason for this is that he could not have found it easy 
to say, for it is irregular, since according to him, tyranny 
ought to change into the first and best regime, for so the 
process will be continuous in a circle. But as a matter of 
fact, tyranny also changes into tyranny." 
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Straussi That is the fundamental objection tia.de by Aristotle 
to this part of the Republic altogether. That is indefinite, 
indeterminate -- that any refine, sa to speak, can change into 
any other regime - - that is wholly indeterminate, and Plato 
seems to present the sequel in one way only, from aristocracy 
to what he calls timocracy, from timocracy to oligarchy, 
oligarchy to democracy, and democracy to tyranny. The 
last point is, of course, especially interesting. Does it 
stop when it has reached the bottom? Tyranny. Cr does it 
not by a kind of rejuvenation, almost miraculous rejuvenation, 
have a new kingship emerge out of the tyranny. The question 
is imposed by Plato, but it is not answered there. 

Student: As I remember Plato's discussion, he says that this 
isn't the way changes actually take place, but this is a 
possibility. Ho gives you.the models for change, and shows 
the relation between people who have the character of a 
particular regime, how they might . . . 

Strauss: I don't think Plato says what you say. The qualifi¬ 
cation which you say is perhaps implied in the fact that Plato 
presents the changes of regimes as strictly parallel to the 
changes in the characters of individuals. Plato gives a, 
twofold account — the change, say, from oligarchy into 
democracy, and the change from the oligarchic man into a 
democratic nan. In the second case, the change from the 
oligarchic man into the democratic man, it is the case of an 
oligarchic father, a man who has great self-control because 
he is a miser and greedy, and he brings it about that his son 
will be a spendthrift. He is the black sheep of the wealthy 
family. Whereas the political change is entirely different — 
in political change, the poor, lean men oppose the rich and 
fat men, and make a successful rising and replace them, and 
after some killings and exiling, establish in this way a 
democracy. Whereas in the one scheme, the typical democrat 
is the small farmer, hard-working man; in the other case, the 
typical democrat is the good-for-nothing son of a wealthy 
father, so you can see here that there is some difficulty, 
which ©ne has to clear up if one wishes to understand what 
Aristotle says. 

Studenti It seems to me that Plato explains that these 
are not the ways things necessarily happen. 

Strauss: Yeu mean about the musical character of the whole 
thing — the poetic character ef the whole presentation. Is 
that what you mean? 

Student: He says here is how it might happen . . . 

Strauss: Yes, that is indeed true, but still Plato can do 
such a thing, if only externally, and that Aristotle cannot 
do it is of some importance. In other words, Plato writes a 
dialogue and Aristotle writes a kind of treatise, heavy with 



factual material and solidly based on empirical evidence, 
which Plat® does n®t do. This difference would still have 
to be accounted for. 

Students I*d like to know if Plato and Aristotle agree that, 
when tyranny, when it changes, is more likely to change into 
an aristocratic fora, because it is acre likely that the 
aristocratic men will be those who will revolt. 

Strauss: Because they are more suppressed. 3ut the paint 
is this — that would mean that the tyrant, the aan supported 
by the demos, but how come the bodyguard of the typical tyrant 
consists of foreigners, not of citizens, rich or poor, unless 
the demos is also dissatisfied. 

Student: Oh, they would be dissatisfied, but the question 
is who would be more likely-to incur the danger that would 
be implicit in trying to revolt against and overthrow a 
powerful tyrant. In other words, the aristocrats wiuld be 
more willing to face death. 

Strauss: What about Athens — who made the rebellion against 
the 3° tyrants? The leaders of the demos. 

Student: But with 30 tyrants, it was more an oligarchy than 
a tyranny. 

Strauss: But in Thebes it was also the demos. That is not 
necessarily true. I think Aristotle’s point that all kinds 
of combinations are possible makes sense. We have heard more 
than once, today and last time, that Aristotle does not consider 
that kind of change which is now called a revolution, and 
where there is such a view that there is a one-way direction 
of the movement. Thereforesome people deny that there can 
be a fascist revolution strictly understood, because it is 
counter against the trend toward ever greater freedom and 
equality. Now we have seen that this is not as simple as that. 
Why is it undeniable that there are these secular tendencies 
say towards greater equality? That is not unknown to Aristotle, 
as is indicated by the fact that he says there are no longer 
kingships likely to arise — this is one fundamental change 
for good which can no longer be redressed until after a 
cataclysm, and then we begin from the beginning, which Aristotle 
does not mention here but which is implied. 


Lecture XIII 

Aristetle*g Pell tics, Nevember 20, 1967 


(A student paper was read at the beginning ef this lecture.) 

Strauss* Obvieusly Beek VI, it appears frem your paper, deepens 
very much what we have heard befere frem Aristotle en democracy. 

I think you can say with seme exaggeratien, but with justified 
exaggeration, that it is the beek en democracy, and in many 
respects democracy appears in a different light. One question* 
why is Aristotle not a democrat? (Inaudible.) Such a question 
could have arisen on the basis ef Beek III. I don't knew if you 
remember that. That was a kind ef running fight between the 
men of the people and men either in favor ef aristocracy ®r 
(inaudible) in Book III. Let us limit ourselves to Beek vi, 
where things become clearer. Why is Aristotle net a democrat, 

(inaudible)? 

Student* The kind ef democracy that Aristotle considers the 
best — agricultural democracy — is best largely because it 
approaches aristocracy. In ether words, the rule will be by the 
notables, the best people. 

Strauss* What is the difference between aristocracy and (inaudible) 
democracy? The same kind ef people would rule. What is the 
difference? 

Student* The farmers would call the rulers to account. 

Strauss* And what is bad with that? One could say that it*s good. 
Student* In fact Aristotle says that. 

Strauss* Exactly. Power corrupts. But still, why dees he net 
come out for democracy? The reason is this. It may seem far¬ 
fetched, but it is very important for Aristotle. It is net 
stated here, but that the higher in rank, in human worth, should 
have to give an account to the lower. There is something averse 
herei I think that is the reason, both in Plate and Aristotle. 

Although the most interesting part of the book without question 
is the soctien en democracy, but the beek has also the ether 
part mentioned by (inaudible), and so the meaning ef the book is 
net quite clear. Let us read the beginning to see what Aristotle 
himself says about it. The deliberative, or sovereign, if you 
want to translate it — the deliberative, just as in John Locke. 

Student* "And ef the system ef magistracies and ef law courts, 
and which variety is adapted to which form of regime? And also, 
the destruction of regimes and their preservation, from what 
sort of people their origin, and what are their causes?" 

Strauss* (Inaudible) is a reference obviously to Book V, and 
to large part3 of Book IV, -but rather selective. 

•r. 



Student* "As a matter ef fact, since there have came into 
existence several kinds ef demecracy and similarly ef the ether 
farms ef regime, it will be well te censider at the same time 
any paint that remains about these varieties." 

Strauss* And new that is a transitien te the theme ef this 
beak, democracy and the ether regimes. Demecracy is the enly 
ene mentioned by name, and as a matter ef fact he discusses 
enly eligarchy, at least at seme length. Demecracy is appa¬ 
rently the most interesting, fer it*s the mast important. 

A reason has been given. New, in Aristotle’s time, when the 
cities have beceme large, it is difficult te establish any 
regime ether than democracy, and therefore it is practically 
the most important kind. 

I find an interesting remark on the meaning ef this beak in 
Thomas* commentary — Thomas Aquinas. This section is nat 
written by Thomas Aquinas, but by somebody else. Do you knew 
who wrote the bulk ef that commentary? 

• 

Half ef the philosopher has determined about the principles and 
courses that corrupt and save commonwealth, in general and in 
particular. He will now shew out ef which things and in what 
manner commonwealth out te be established, constructed. In 
ether words, this is a mere practical book, advising its pub¬ 
lisher, its founder, what te do. In the first place, he explains 
out ef what and how the defective regimes are established — 
demecracy and eligarchy — very orthodox Aristotelian rei .ark. 

In the following book, Beek VII, he will discuss the construction 
ef the best regime. This is a sensible remark, obviously. 

New let us go on in reading Beek VI. 1317a, 10. 

Student* "New it has been stated before what kind ef democracy 
is suited fer what kind ef city, and similarly, which ef the 
kinds ef eligarchy is suited te which kind ef populace, and also 
which ef the remaining regimes is advantageous fer which people. 
But nevertheless, since it must net enly be made clear which 
variety ef these regimes is best fer cities, but also hew both 
these best varieties ef the other forms must be established, let 
us briefly pursue the subject." 

Strauss* Here is clear the establishment ef the regime. 
(Inaudible.) New this reminds us ef an issue which has beceme 
very important in modem times since the French Revolution and 
the reaction te it. I mean if we translate peliteia by consti¬ 
tution, as is ordinarily dene, it means Aristotle believes that 
constitution can be made, as the French Revolutionists thought, 
as the founding fathers thought, and then in the great reaction 
te the French Revolution starting with Edmund Burke, this was 
questioned. Constitutions cannot be made — they grew. New 
although Aristotle seems te be very close te Edmund Burke, or 
vice versa, and there is very much in common, but in this fun¬ 
damental issue, there is a fundamental difference. Constitutions 



can be made, and in a way their censcieus making is superior 
te their growth, because it can be dene with beth eyes open# 

New let us ge en here* 

Studenti "At first let us speak about democracy, for at xhe 
same time the fact will also become clear about the opposite, 
form of regime, that is the regime which some people call oli¬ 
garchy." 

Strausst That is also a strange expressien — "which some 
people call oligarchy." This indicates that this is not : fore¬ 
gone conclusion. Whether he meant one should call it plutocracy 
I do not know, but it is a strange remark. 

Studenti "We must take into view all the features that are 
popular and that are thought to go with democracy." 

Straussi Popular here in the sense of belonging to a popular 
regime• 

Studenti "For it comes about from combination* of things that 
the types of democracies are formed, and that there are differen 
democracies, and more than one sort. In fact, there are i.vo 
causes for their being several kinds of democracies.* First, 
the one stated before, the fact that the populations are 
different. We find one multitude engaged in agriculture . 

Strausst And so on. And the second • • . 

Students "... cause is the one about which we now speak, for 
the institutions that go with democracies, and seem to be 
appropriate for this fcrm of regime, make the democracies 
different by their combinations. For one form of democracy 
will be accompanied by fewer, another by more, and another 
by all of them, and it is serviceable to ascertain each of them, 
both for the purpose of instituting whichever of these kinds 
of democracies one happens to wish, and for the purpose of 
amending existing ones. For people setting up constitutions 
seek to collect together all the features appropriate to their 
fundamental principle, but in so doing they make a mistake, 
as has been said before in the passage dealing with the 
causes ef the destruction and the preservatien of the regime. 

And new let us state the postulate — the ethical characters 
and the aims of the various forms of democracy." 

Strausst And now we come to the definition of democracy from 
the point of view of its end or moral character, and that we 
have to consider very carefully. 

Studontt "Now the fundamental principle ..." 

Straussi The Greek word is (inaudible). (Inaudible) in the 
original meaning of the term — what you lay down, what you. 
assume, not in order to check it by experiment ©r what net, but 
what you assume in order to g© on — the fundamental assumption. 
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Student* "The premise ef the demecratic farm of regime is 
liberty, and that is what is usually asserted, implying that 
enly under this regime do men participate in liberty, for 
they assert this is the aim ef every democracy. But ©ne 
factor of liberty is to govern and be governed in turn, for 
the popular principle of justice is to have equality according 
to number, not worth. And if this is the principle of justice 
prevailing, the multitude must of necessity be sovereign, and 
the decision of the majority must be final and must constitute 
justice. For they say that each of the citzens ought to have 

an equal share, se that it results that in democracy the poor 

are more powerful than the rich, that there are more of them, 
and whatever is decided by the majority is sovereign. This, 
then, is ©ne mark of liberty which all democrats set down as 
a principle of the constitution. And one is for a man tc live 
as he likes, for they say that this is the function of lioerty, 
inasmuch as to live not as one likes is the life of the man 
who is a slave. This is the second principle of democracy. 

And from it has come the claim not to be governed, preferably 
not by anybody, or failing that, to govern and be governed in 

turn. And this is the way in which the second principle is 

introduced to equalitarian liberty." 

Strauss* So there are two ingredients of democracy — of 
freedom, of liberty — and one is ruling and being r”V m 
turn, and the second is to do what ©ne likes. »to 
Aristotle, then, ancient democracy was already in a . 
liberal, namely permissive. There is no obvious necessity why 
democracy should be permissive. There have been examples even 
in Athens of a very unpermissive conduct, for example, at the 
beginning of the Sicilian expedition the conduct toward 
Socrates and other things. 

But let us proceed step by step. I think the starting point 
should be the second one — the characteristic concern of 
democracy is that everyone would wish to live as he likes, 
and this in itself means of course not to be ruled by anyone, 
because the man who rules you will not permit you in all cases 
to do what you like. But this is manifestly impossible. 
Therefore, not to be ruled by anyone who is not ruled by 
you in turn, i.e., that all have a title to rule, and all rule 
together. 

Since freedom primarily means to live as one likes, and this 
is the starting point, there can be no total submission to 
what Rousseau has called the general will. But the regime 
must be permitted. Only in this way, I think, can one under¬ 
stand the connection between these two ingredients. 

Now what is this strict connection between democracy and 
permissiveness, because this has not yet become clear. If 
we start from the phenomenon, from the surface, democracy is 
the rule ef the poor, and that means according to Aristotle 
the rule of the uneducated, of the vulgar, of the paaple 
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lacking self-control, lacking severity te one's self. In 
1319b* 30 * if you can find this quickly. 

Student* "A censtitutien ef this sert will have a let (inaudible), 
I mean fer instance license ameng slaves, which may really be 
advantageeus fer the pepular party up te a peint, and ameng 
wemen and children, and indulgence te live as ene likes. A 
regime ef this scrt will have a large number ef supperters 
and this erderly living is pleasanter te the many ef mankind.” 

Strauss* Se, in ether werds, this is the connection, starting 
frem the ether side. The peer, rule ef the peer, rule ef these 
whe lack orderliness, in the higher ferms ef it. De we net knew 
frem ether tiiqes the phenomenon ef a very unpermissive democracy, 
ef puritan demecracies. Ascribing fer a mement that (inaudible) 
army was a democratic organization, new what weuld Aristotle 
say te that? Here these were people ef much sterner self- 
restraint than the cavaliers? What weuld Aristotle say te that? 

Student* They were based on religion, rather than the city . • . 

Strauss* There is ne Aristotelian word fer religion. 

Student* Well, based on God. 

Strauss* There is an unAristetelian word, coined 
te Aristotle's habits — theocracy. Aristotle did say this 
is a theocracy, and I think quite a few soldiers of (inaudible) 
weuld heartily agree. That’s net a democracy, but a theocracy. 

So that is a special case. 

So this is in a way clear. This is the central passage about 
democracy in the whole work. Aristotle continues by giving a 
list ef institutions which follow from the democratic hypothesis. 

We can read a few lines — read the beginning only. 

Student* "And these principles having been laid down, and this 
being the nature of democratic government, the following in¬ 
stitutions are democratic in character. Election ef officials 
by all, from all* government of each by all, and of all by each 
in turn 1 election by let, either te all magistracies or to 
all that do not need experienced skill* no property qualifica¬ 
tion for office, or only a very lew one* ne office to be held 
twice or mere than a few times by the same person* or few 
offices except the military ones ..." 

Strauss* And so on. Aristotle doesn't give new a detailed 
deduction why all these elements fellow from the primary aim 
ef democracy, but it is plausible enough in itself, and un¬ 
necessarily pedantic to de se. Let us turn te 1300a, 3. 

Student* "These, then, are the features common te democracy, 
but what is thought to be the extreme form ef democracy 
and of popular government comes about as the result of the 
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principle of justice that is admitted te be democratic, and 
this is fer all te have equality according to number. For 
it is equality for the poor to have no larger share of power 
than the rich, and not for the poor alone to be supreme, but 
for all to govern equally, for in this way they would feel 
that the regime possessed both equality and liberty, but the 
question follows, how will they have equality ..." 

Straussi Let us stop at this point. This is a difficult 
passage, and I believe that the difficulty is partly caused 
by the misunderstanding of the remark here made, namely when 
he says it follows out of that notion of justice which is 
agreed to be democratic, and that is that all.should have 
automatic equality. From this it follows that democracy 
(inaudible) which seems to be the highest degree democracy. 

And now he makes a strange turn. He doesn't speak of the 
extreme democracy here, (inaudible) sense, but another con¬ 
clusion from the primary notion of democracy. There should 
be equality, but then we find the city consists of the rich 
and the poor. Now must this important cleavage not be con¬ 
sidered? Must, therefore, democracy guarantee the right of 
the rich, giving them a special representation. That is 
developed in the sequel — perhaps you read the immediate sequel. 

Studenti "The question follows — how will they have their 
equality? Are the urepcrty assessments of 500 citizens to be 
divided among the 1000, and the 1000 to have equal power to 
the 500? Or is equality on this principle not to be arranged 
in this manner, but the division into classes to be taken as 
this system, for then an equal number to be taken from the 500 
and from the 1000, and these to control the election and the 
law courts. Is this then the justest form of regime in accor¬ 
dance with popular justice, or is it rather one that goes by 
counting heads?" 

Straussi The general answer for Aristotle is of course the 
first. This regime, which gives the rich greater rights than 
their mere numbers would deserve, that is the justest democratic 
regime. Now why should this be democratic? I think the 
reasoning is as follows. Democracy does not say, at least 
the democracy Aristotle knew, all power to the poor. Then 
this would be out of the question. Then any rights would be 
given to the rich as rich. But all power to all — and there¬ 
fore of course also to the rich. There is something concealed 
in that, which Aristotle does not spell out perhaps because it 
was too obvious. In particular, he did not know modern ways 
of thinking, which is our trouble, that we have to liberate 
ourselves away from our ways of thinking in order to understand 
Aristotle. 

In modern times there would be no difficulty to say all the 
power to the poor, or special regard fer the underdog — no 
difficulty whatever. But that was unbearable and unintelligible 
to men like Aristotle and his contemporaries. The reason being 
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this — the title to rule cannot derive from a defect as 
defect, like peverty, like being an underdog. But the title 
te rule can enly derive frein excellence. Such an excellence 
is free birth, and therefore the democratic principle is free 
birth, and there is obviously a cennectien between free birth 
and freedom as a principle ©f democracy. It is net stated by 
Arist©tle explicitly, but it cemes ©ut in Plate’s Republic , 

Beok VIII of the Republic , v/hen he speaks ef democracy. 

If demecracy is then the rule ©f the all freeborn, freedom, 
being freeborn, is net a preserve ©f the p©©r. Therefere, by 
accepting the principle ©f freedom, the dem#cracy must give 
full citizen rights ta those freeborn wh© happen t© be rich. 

But ©nee you have granted that, then y®u can be led, ©r s©me 
of us can be led, to the consequence that there must be a 
protection of the rich as rich, because if there is no such 
protection, everybody will be confiscated by (inaudible). 

In the sequel Aristotle speaks of the institutional consequences 
from democracy thus understood — 1318a, 27- 

Studentt "But both views involve inequality and injustice, for 
if the will ef the few is to prevail, this means a tyranny. 

And if one man owns more than the other rich man, according 
to the oligarchic principle of justice, it is just for him to 
rule alone, whereas if the will of the numerical majority is 
to prevail, they will do injustice by confiscating the properties 
of the rich minority, as has been said before. What form of 
equality, therefore, would be one in which both parties will 
agree must be considered in the light of the principles of 
justice as defined by both sets. For they say that whatever 
seems good to the majority of the citizens ought to be sovereign. 
Let us then accept this principle, but not wholly without 
qualification, but inasmuch as fortune has brought into 
existence two component parts of the city , the rich and poor, 
that any resolution passed by both classes, or by a majority 
of each, be sovereign. But if the tv/o classes carry opposite 
resolutions, let the decision of the majority in the sense of 
the group whose total property assessment is the larger, prevail. 
For instance, there are ten rich citizens and twenty poor ones, 
and opposite votes have been cast by six of the rich on the one 
side, and by fifteen of the less wealthy on the other. Four 
of the rich had sided with the poor, and five of the poor with 
the rich, then decide that it the largertotal property when the 
assessments of both classes of either side added together 
carries the vote. But if the totals fall out exactly equal, 
this is to be deemed an impasse common to both sides, as it 
is at present the assembly or law court is exactly divided. 

Rather the decision must be made by casting lots, or some 
other such device must be adopted. But the questions of 
equality and justice, even though it is very difficult to 
discover the truth of them, nevertheless it is easier to hit 
upon it than to persuade people that have the power to get an 
advantage to agree to it. Equality and justice are always sought 
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by the weaker party, but these that have the upper hand pay 
ne attention." 

Straussi Se Aristotle is net tee sanguine, as yeu see. But 
the peint which is ef mere immediate interest te us is the ene 
which I stated befere. Aristetle regards a regime which divides 
a whole citizen body, er say the assembly er the law courts, 
into the peer and the rich, and giving in principle equal right 
te both groups. Still, that’s democratic, for the reasons which 
I tried to state. 

In the sequel he speaks of some further characteristics of 
democratic institutions. We can read that — the immediate 
sequel. 

Student* "There being four kinds of democracy ~ the best is 
the one that stands first in structure, as was said in the 
discourses preceding these. It is also the oldest of them all." 

Strauss * By the way, do you remember that I said on an earlier 
occasion what Aristotle declares to be the .best regime simply, 

I mean kingship, belongs also to the olden times and that is 
repeated here again as regards democracy. The best democracy 
is the oldest kind of democracy. This leads to the great dif¬ 
ficulty that the peak of political life and the peak of intel¬ 
lectual life belong te different eras. 

Student* "By first I mean first as it were in a classification 
of the kinds ef different people. The best common people are 
the agricultural population, so that it is possible to introduce 
democracy as well as other forms of regime where the many live 
by agriculture, or by pasturing cattle, for owing to their not 
having much property, they are busy so that they cannot often 
meet at the assembly, while owing to their having the necessaries 
of life, they pass their time attending to their farm work, and 
do not covet their neighbors* goods, but find more pleasure in 
working than in taking part in politics and holding office, 
where the profits to be made from the offices are not large, 
for the many are more covetous of gain than of honor, and this 
is indicated by the fact that men endured the tyrannies of 
former times, and endure oligarchies if a ruler does not 
prevent them from working or (inaudible), for then some of 
them soon get rich and the others free from want, and also 
if they have any ambition to have control over electing magis¬ 
trates and calling them to account makes up for the lack of 
office, since in some democracies, even if the people have no 
part in electing the magistrates, but these are elected by a 
special committee selected in turn under the whole number, as 
(inaudible), yet if they have the power of deliberating and 
policy, the many are satisfied. And this, too, must be counted 
as one form of democracy, on the lines on which it once existed 
in (inaudible). Indeed, it is for this reason that it is 
advantageous for the form of democracies spoken of before, 
and is a customary institution in it, for all the citizens 
to elect the magistrates and call them to account, and to try 
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lawsuits, but far the holders of the greatest magistracies 
te be elected and te have property qualifications, the higher 
offices being elected for the higher property grades, or else 
for no office to be elected on a property qualification, but 
for officials te be chosen on the ground of capacity, and a 
city governed in this way is bound to be governed well, for 
the offices will always be administered by the best men, with 
the consent of the people, and without their being (inaudible) 
of the upper classes. This arrangement is certain to be 
satisfactory to the upper classes and notables, for they will 
not be under the government of others inferior to themselves, 
and they will gevern justly, because a different class will be 
in control of the audits, since it is expedient to be in a 
state of suspense, and not to be able to do. everything exactly 
as seems good to one, for liberty to do whatever one likes 
cannot guard against the evil that is in every man*s character. 
Hence, there necessarily results the condition of affairs that 
is the most advantageous in the government of cities, for the 
upper classes to govern without doing wrong, and the common 
people not being deprived of any rights." 

Straussi This is the most emphatic passage in the whole book, 

I would say. So one has to raise the question which I did raise 
at the beginning — why is Aristotle not perfectly satisfied 
with it? It gives him everything he wants, and everyone ceu’d 
reasonably expect, but the difficulty remains, the coordination 
of the better to the worse, which is a fundamental flaw in 
Aristotle’s (inaudible), and therefore he has divided Books VI, 
VII, and VIII, and any further books which he might have 
written or has written, but which have been lost, in order 
to (inaudible) a non-demecratic state. To this we will return 
next time. 

This question of the bad or the low which is in every one of 
us — this question came up on an earlier occasion. Do you 
remember the occasion? 

Studenti It was a translation to the effect that (inaudible) 
man’s nature . • • 

Strauss i That would be misleading. All kinds of desires are 
in every human being, but Aristotle does not preclude the 
possibility that there are some who have them habitually under 
control. This would be the man of virtue. But it is still 
there, and it is possible that too great temptations might 
upset the balance. 

Studenti I have a question about the kingship being the best 
regime, and the one of earlier times, that kingship which 
Aristotle talked about in Book III seems to be the kingship 
of a man who is so far superior to all others as not even to 
be in a class with them. Would this be the man . . . 
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Straussi Precisely. Because in this original payeus, the 
man whe established civil society or made most important 
inventions, the benefactors ©f man, they would be more needed 
and therefore more likely to occur then than later. We also 
read a passage in Book IV, when he gave the description of how 
regimes change in chronological order — power to the increase 
in population, a passage which culminated in the statement 
that today, in the large cities, only democracy is possible, 
and there at the beginning there is kingship; 

Now let us turn to 1319a, 19* 

Studenti "After the agricultural community, the best kind of 
democracy is where the people are herders and get their living 
from cattle, for this life has many points of resemblance to 
agriculture, and as regards military duties, pastoral people 
are in a very well-trained condition, and serviceable in body, 
and capable of living in the open. But almost all the other 
classes • • • " 

Straussi Aristotle did not say that there are better agricul¬ 
tural people than pastoral people. 

L 

Studenti No, I did not say that. I said that they had a 
better constitution in the sense of physical constitute 
They were better able to endure hardship. 

Straussi But that he does not say. He simply says they are 
trained to the highest degree. He doesn't deny that there are 
farmers, men who would also be trained to the highest degree. 

Studenti "Almost all the other classes of the populace of 
which the remaining kinds of democracy are composed are very 
inferior to these, for their mode of life is mean and there 
is no element of virtue in any of the occupations in which 
the multitude of artisans and market people and the wage 
earning class take part. And also ©wing to their loitering 
about the market place in the city, almost all people of this 
class find it easy to attend the assembly, whereas the farmers, 
owing to their being scattered over the country, do not 
attend ..." 

Straussi That is clear what Aristotle says about the 
hierarchy of the various kinds of democracies, and in the 
sequel Aristotle speaks of how to establish the inferior kinds 
of democracy, and a few of the things are quite interesting 
immediately to us on the basis of our modern experience. 

1319b, 19* "The following arrangements are useful for the 
establishment of a democracy of this kind ..." 

Studenti "... such as were employed by Cleisthenes at Athens 
when he wished to increase the power of the democracy, and by 
the parties setting up the democracy at Gyrene. Different 
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tribes and brotherhoods must be created eutnumbering the eld 
ones." 

Straussj In ether wards, the greatest medern example is the 
replacement ef the French previnces by the departments, 
accerding te natural geegraphic unities and net according 
te traditienal, cenventienal unities. 

Studenti "And the celebratien ef private religieus rites must 
be greuped tegether inte a small number ef public celebratiens 
and every device must be employed te make all the peeple as 
much as passible intendngled with ene another." 

Strauss* This is alse intelligible, and knewn frem medern 
experience (inaudible'). 

Studenti "And te break up the previeusly existing greups ef 
asseciates. Mereever, the characteristics ef a tyranny alse 
are all theught te be demecratic, I mean far instance life 
aneng the slaves, which may really be advantageeus far the 
papular party up te a paint, and ameng wemen and children, and 
indulgence te live as ene likes. A regime of this sert will 
have a large number ef supperters, and this erderly living is 
pleasanter te the many than (inaudible)." 

Strauss* Permissiveness, ef which we have before. 

De we have new clarity about the central concept about 
democracy — the central part ef Aristotle’s concept ef 
demecracy? This we sheuld have achieved by new. 

Student* The questien I have raises a statement yeu made 
previeusly abeut Aristotle’s objections te democracy being 
based upen responsiveness ef these whe are higher and these 
who are lewer. It seems te me threugheut the whele beek or 
werk, Aristotle points te the (inaudible) ef these whe rule 
(inaudible), and not be concerned abeut justice and he 
mentioned the evil that is (inaudible), and this leaves a 
sert ef conservative preposition in favor ef demecracy, like 
that ef Niebuhr, who said that it's that very possibility ef 
evil in man which makes the demecratic (inaudible) necessary. 
I'm net at all clear why Aristotle wasn’t aware ef what can 
be dene by the few who rule. They de yield a propensity for 
evil. Why isn’t he willing te accept this demecratic check? 

Strauss* All right, this is very grand, the premise. Then 
there is alse a need for a check on democracies, on the demos, 
because ene cannot assume that the demos sheuld be morally 
superior te the gentlemen. 

Student* They may have collectively. 

Strauss* And, on the ether hand, they may have individual 
wisdom, longer experience, less provincialism* That we de 
net see so clearly in our present-day mobile societies, but 
in the 4th and 5th centuries, that was quite obvious. For 



example, in Sicily before the Sicilian expedition, the leader 
of the demos in Syracuse wa3 absolutely certain that the 
threatened Athenian invasion was a mere myth concocted by 
the notables in Syracuse in order to gain more power. Just 
as little as they, the Syracusan demos, would not make a 
military expedition against mainland Greece, as little would 
the Athenian demos make such an expedition against them. The 
man who knew that this was not a mere rumor, Hermocrites, was 
a leader of the notables. The reason why he knew — he knew 
from experience that the Athenian demos had this character 
which the Syracusan demos lacked. Now here you have an 
example, a characteristic example, which would be an important 
argument for Aristotle in his life, that the knowledge required 
especially for foreign policies is not available to the simple 
worker and artisan and tradesman, but only to people who can 
afford to travel, and entertain correspondence with people 
in other cities. 

So that is not so simple. The collective wisdom makes sense 
regarding purely domestic affairs, taxes and so on, but not 
regarding these other (inaudible). 

Student* This question of giving the rich more and greater 
votes and greater power, (inaudible). 

Strauss* Surely not in Athens, but in a democracy, but 
Aristotle is not in favor of the rich as rich -- he only 
thinks they should not be despoiled of their property. 

Aristotle would like to have that the gentleman should have 
a privileged position. The gentlemen are usually men of some 
wealth, old wealth, inherited wealth, and not wealth as wealth, 
because the newly rich he did not particularly stomach. 

Student* In a democracy he wanted the gentlemen to have more 


Strauss* Yes, but in a democracy the primary given fact is 
the rule of the demos, and whether and to what extent they are 
prepared to listen to the gentlemen is the question. You have 
the great example of Pericles, who was a gentleman in this 
sense and who was the leader of the demos for a considerable 
time, and the people of Athens trusted him, not without fining 
him and doing things against him from time to time, but on the 
whole they accepted his leadership. But Pericles was viewed 
by the gentlemen of Athens in about the same light in which 
Teddy Roosevelt was viewed by American gentlemen — a traitor 
of his class. . 

Aristotle thinks the case for the gentlemen is very strong. 

It is not unqualifiably strong. It doe3 not overturn all 
other arguments, because they are ordinarily a relatively 
small group, and the claim of the many free citizens ha3 to 
be considered. Therefore, we must see when we come to Book VII 
and VIII how Aristotle tries to solve this difficulty. We have 
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a rule of gentlemen, and yet despite that, the fact ef the 
problem of the demos remains, of the claims of the demos, 
based on the sheer (inaudible) power of the many. 

In the sequel there is the point which is much too long to 
read here. The point which Aristotle discusses is how one 
could make a democracy stable, in 1320a, and not to believe 
that it is democratic or oligarchic . . . 

Studentt "It will cause the city to be democratically or 
oligarchically governed in the greatest degree, but that which 
will cause it to be so governed for the longest time." 

Straussi A modern example is proportional representation, 
which on the face of it is more democratic than any other form 
of representation. There is no segment of the population, 
given a certain minimum strength, which will not be represented 
in the central representative body. But which taken literally 
means of course the emergence of many splinter parties, enormous 
difficulties of getting a working government, and so it is more 
democratic, and yet damaging to the lasting character of the 
democracy, and similar things regarding oligarchy can also be 
made. 

Among the devices which Aristotle mentioned regarding the 
preservation of oligarchy, ■ there is also what he Fry** 
what one can call social policy, in 1320a, 29. 

Student* "... must not do what the demagogues do now, for 
they use the surplus for doles, but people no sooner get them 
than they want the same doles again, because this way of 
helping the poor is the legendary jar with the hole in it, 
for the truly democratic statesman must study how the multitude 
may be saved from extreme poverty, for this is what causes 
democracy to be corrupt. Measures must therefore be contrived 
that may bring about lasting prosperity, and since this is 
advantageous also for the well-to-do, the proper course is to 
collect all the proceeds of the revenues into a fund, and 
distribute this in lump sums to the needy, best of all, if 
one can, in sums large enough for acquiring a small estate, 
or failing this, to serve as capital for trade or husbandry, 
and if this is not possible for all, at all events to dis¬ 
tribute the money by tribes, or some other division of the 
population in turn." 

Strauss* What today would be local government. The smaller 
tribe means the administrative unit, of which say Athens 
consisted not of tribes in the sense of tribally living people. 

Student* The idea is, if you haven’t got enough to spread 
it all around, judiciously chosen model cities programs . . • 

". . . v/hile, in the meantime, the well-te-do must contribute 
pay for attendance at the necessary assemblies, being them¬ 
selves excused for useless public services. By following same 
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such policy as this, the Carthaginians had won the friendship 
•t the common people, for they constantly send out some of the 
people to the surrounding territories and so make them well- 
off, and if the notables are men of good feeling and sense, 
they may also divide the needy among them in groups, and supply 
them with capital to start them in businesses." 

Strauss: And so on. These examples are sufficient. 

Student: This is today a very real issue in modern welfare 
economics, (inaudible), especially some (inaudible) of this 
university are proposing outright grants, whereas modern-day 
liberals seem to have opposed this on the basis of the needy 
being unwise, for instance that they would spend the money on 
liquor rather than on their children, as seen in the food 
stamp program, where one is limited to what one can buy. 

From Aristotle’s assumption as to why men achieve the state 
they do in nature, would I be correct in assuming then that 
the needy are needy because they are less naturally endowed 
as men, and would suffer from the lack of judgment in using 
these outright grants? 

Strauss: Not quite, not quite, because Aristotle does not have 
this belief that wealth is a proof of a great natural polis. 

In other words, Aristotle is not Locke, and Locke speaks of 
the rational and industrious, and that is not Ari-totlc* 1 -' view 
of looking at things. That is net se, but there lo a scarcity 
and since private property is highly desirable for the reasons 
given in the criticism of Plato, it will fellow that you will 
have the difference between rich and poor, and there.will always 
be more poor than rich. This is a fact. The rich as rich are 
not morally superior. Aristotle never says so. Plato does 
say that, but — in the Republic , Book VIII, but Plato has 
special purposes. He takes the rich as the men who have at 
least to control their lower appetites, their lowest appetite, 
with a view to their increasing their wealth, so that the 
love of wealth is somewhat austere, (inaudible) controls their 
hedonistic tendencies and that is as Plato likes to present it 
there, somewhat better than the complete lack of self-control. 
But Aristotle doesn’t do that* he has no particular admiration 
for the rich as rich. You only have to read the chapter in 
the Rhetoric where he speaks about the character of the rich 
to see that. The gentlemen are — that’s something different — 
the gentlemen must have some wealth? they cannot be poor people. 
But they are the men who are not characterized by wealth? 
their wealth is only a condition for their life. What is 
characteristic of them is their (inaudible) — meaning their 
moral formation, which is not separable indeed from having 
heard and seen many beautiful things, like music and paintings 
and so on. That is something different — the gentlemen. 

Did I answer your question? 

Student: No. Aristotle’s attempt would be to give them a 
start on the economy would be predicated on the fact that they 


had enough character ta use this wealth properly, net far 
instance far consumption, but far investment $ whether it be 
far themselves in the farm af education, ar in earning assets. 

Is that nat carrect? 

Straussi Yes. This he abviausly takes far granted. There 
are quite a few af the pear peeple who, if they had the 
appartunity ta imprave their conditions, wauld prevail them¬ 
selves of that. He doesn’t have in mind anything like a 
(inaudible) proletariat, abviausly. He has in mind people wha 
have no considerable praperty and wauld like ta imprave their 
condition. 

Student j However, the pear ta date, nat having an appartunity 
(inaudible) because of their circumstances, haw wauld they 
(inaudible) this gift wisely? 

Strauss* But assuming far a moment that there are same among 
them wha have the thing in themselves, wauld it nat be a pity 
if they were nat given the appartunity? 

Student* By nature have such character . . . 

Strauss* Yes. 

Student* Yea, it certainly would. 

Strauss* I believe that it is what Aristotle would say. Now 
there are two mare important sections in this book, in 1321a, 5 
fallowing, where Aristotle describes (inaudible), where Aristotle 
describes hew the various kinds af the characters af the multitude, 
the farming and the others, are related ta military qualities. 
Perhaps we'll read a part af that. 

Student* "And since the mass af the papulation falls principally 
into four divisions, the farming class, artisans, retail traders, 
and hired laborers, and military forces are af four classes, 
cavalry, heavy infantry, light infantry, and marines, in places 
where the country happens ta be suitable far horsemanship, 
there natural canditians favor the establishment af an oligarchy 
that will be powerful, far the security af the inhabitants 
depends an the strength af this element, and keeping studs 
af horses is the pursuit af those who awn extensive estates, 
but where the ground is suitable far heavy infantry, conditions 
favor the next form of oligarchy, for heavy infantry is a 
service far the well-to-do rather than the poor, but light 
infantry and naval farces are entirely democratic elements." 

Strauss* Naval forces means af course here the rowers. 

Student* "As things are, therefore, where there is a large 
multitude af this class, when party strife occurs, the oligarchs 
often get the worst of the struggle, and a remedy far this 
must be adopted from military commanders, who combined with 
their cavalry and heavy infantry forces the contingent, 
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light infantry, and this is the way in which the cerumen peeple 
get the better ever the well-to-do, and out breaks the party 
strife. Being unencumbered, they fight easily against cavalry 
and heavy infantry. Therefere, te establish this force eut 
ef this class is te establish it against itself." 

Straussi So, in ether werds, yeu must have — the higher 
classes must be able te beat the lewer peeple at their game ~ 
a kind ef counter-insurgency, if I may use a contemporary 
example. These are the irregulars, (inaudible), and they 
have under certain conditions a great superiority, as was 
Shewn in the War of Independence, for example. 

New the last item, in 1321b, 4 following, the various kinds of 
offices. This has already been discussed before in Book IV, 
but it is discussed here and will be brought up again later. 
Now, as a specimen, we might just read 1321b, 11. 

Students "Among the indispensable services is the superinten¬ 
dence of the market, over which there must be an official to 
superintend contracts in good order, since it is a necessity 
for almost all cities that people shall sell somethings and 
buys others, according to one another's necessary requirements. 
And this is the readiest means of securing self-sufficiency, 
which seems to be the reason for men's having united into a 
single city." 

Straussi And so on — he enumerates many more, and let us see 
in 1322a, 29 — "Now these magistracies ..." 

Studenti "... therefore, must be counted first as supremely 
necessary, and next to them must be put those that are not 
less necessary, but are ranked at a higher grade of dignity 
because they require much experience and trustworthiness. 

In this class would come the magistracies concerned with 
guarding the city and those assigned to military requirements, 
and both in peace and in war, it is equally necessary for there 
to be magistrates to superintend the guarding of gates and 
walls•" 

Straussi And so on. That is obviousi that is clear. And 
1322 b, 12. 

Studenti "On the side of all these offices is the one that 
is most supreme over all matters, for always the same magis¬ 
tracy has execution of business that controls its introduction, 
or presides over the general assembly in places where the 
people are supreme, for the magistracy that convenes the 
sovereign assembly is found to be the sovereign power in the 
state. (Inaudible) a preliminary council, because it considers 
business in advance, but where there is a democracy, it is 
more usually called a council. This more or less completes 
the number of the offices of a political nature ..." 
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Strauss* And then he speaks of the priests in the sequel, 
and then he dees something which is remarkable, which we 
should at least nets, even if I am net able te explain that, 
in 1320b, 29. 

Student* "Te sum up, therefere, the necessary offices ef 
superintendence deal with the following matters* institutions 
•f religion, military institutions, revenue and expenditure, 
control of the market, citadel, harbours and country, also 
the arrangements of the law courts, registration of contacts, 
collections of fines, custody of prisoners, supervision of 
accounts and inspections, and the auditing of officials, and 
lastly, the offices connected with the body that deliberates 
about public affairs." 

Strauss* It is not quite clear why Aristotle repeats that 
after having — immediately after that -- and everyone who had 
followed the argument must have understood it. The usual way 
of solving these difficulties is to go over it with a very 
fine comb and see what is changed, omitted, or added. He makes 
again' a point which he had already made before when he says 
somewhat later on that some of these offices or magistracies 
are not popular, like someone who is a supervisor of .women 
and a supervisor of children, because the poor cannot keep 
their wives and children at home, and therefore this super¬ 
vision would be rescinded as an unnecessary hardship, whereas 
among the aristocracies, this would be in order. 

Student* Given the fact that the theme of Aristotle's political 
philosophy is the regime, what is the purpose for this little 
section here which we might say discusses the, in modern terms, 
the functions of prerequisites of all states. From a discussion 
we have had previously, this is in a sense a particularly 
modern notion, and you mentioned, for example, that there is 
no notion of order per se in classical philosophy, although 
Aristotle seems to be discussing this. 

S*trauss* We spoke of this before, but it is a point which 
has been restated. There are things which every regime 
must have. For* example, no regime can last without having 
security forces against foreign or domestic enemies, and 
there must be some revenue, and some way in which the expen¬ 
diture is supervised. Surely. These things as such are 
politically neutral, and they gettheir political flavor only 
when the political question is raised. Who is to appoint 
these officials? From whom are they to be directed? And 
this is politically more interesting, te state it somewhat 
frivolously, but surely the politically more important question 
is what divides the various regimes, rather than what is common 
to all of them. But you see it already here, that certain 
offices do not fit democracy. The council, which is one of 
the magistracies mentioned here, the council which prepares 
bills for the assembly, has a much smaller function in a 
democracy, in a strict democracy where the assembly f denes, 
decides, than in a less democratic regime, where the council 
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is practically the ruling body. The issue which you have in 
mind is this* can the politically neutral, that body is 
common to all regimes, be the key to the particular, or 
is this not possible? And then Aristotle really says it is 
not, because the ends of the various regimes are different, 
divisive, and what Aristotle has in mind is confirmed by 
present-day usage, by the pejorative meaning of political. 
Political has this good meaning, obviously, and also this 
pejorative meaning, and this pejorative meaning nevertheless 
points to something of very great importance, but it is 
something divisive, because the ends differ. If there is 
an issue regarding which there can be no questions, say in 
the case of a formal attack which must be resisted, then to 
that extent this decision would be made by any regime. There¬ 
fore, not a politically divisive, not a strictly speaking 
political issue, unless it is complicated, unless it is an 
attack made by a democracy, and the democrats in city B would 
like to be defeated by the democrats of city A, in order to 
establish in their city a democracy, and so of course that is 
another story. 





Lecture XIV 

Aristotle^ Politics, November 22, 1967 


(A student paper was read at the beginning ef this lecture.) 

StrausBt • . . abeut the difficulty encountered in studying 
Book VII, er its first part, and hew this is related te the 
difficulties presented by the Politics as a whole, but you 
only alluded to the starting point ef this difficulty, 
apparently because it was somewhat too massive for your 
sophisticated taste. 

There is a rather clear structure up to the end of Book III. 

Then in the manuscripts there occurs at the end of Book III 
a sentence which is identical with the beginning of Book VII. 
That could mean this — that Books VII and VIII or perhaps 
Book IX, which was written (inaudible), follow directly on 
Book III, and then we come to Books IV, V, and VI, or it 
could also mean that it is perhaps more reasonable to read 
Books I-VI in their sequel and then go over to Book VII. 

The difference would be this* that the best regimes, in 
the plural, are discussed in Books III, VII, VIII. Book 
III obviously the best kingship, but Aristotle says at the 
beginning of Book IV, that in the preceding book, Book III, 
he had also discussed aristocracy, so perhaps this refers to 
Books VII or VIII. There is also the possibility that 
Books VII and VIII, in the best regime discussed 1 ~ 

not the aristocracy in the strictest sense of the wssr^., 
the best polity, so that the word — you know, best regime, 
(inaudible) politeia — could also mean the best polity, in 
the sense of that third one, you remember, kingship, aristo¬ 
cracy, a polity. That is the starting point of all difficulties. 

You are right when you stated that it is difficult to say 
what kind of a regime that is, but it is not impossible, I 
believe# on the basis of today*s society. I mean who is and 
who is not a citizen in the best regime as presented in 
Book VII? 

Student* Those men who will deal with defending the regime, 
those who will govern it and those who will attend the 
religious practices. 

Strauss* Will be members of the regime? 

Student* Will be. 

Strauss* And who will not be? 

Student* Farmers and artisans will not be citizens. 

Strauss* It is surely not a democracy. Nor even a kind of 
mixture with democracy. To that extent, the question of what 
the best regime is has been answered. Now let us read some 
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passages and see whether er net we can perhaps make seme 
progress. The beginning el’ Beek VII • • • 

Studenti "The student whe is geing te make a suitable inves- 
tigatien ef the best form ef regime • . . " 

Straussi The best regime. This is the peint which is almest 
identical with what he says at the end ef Beek III. In 
Barker it is probably stated semewhere in a feetnete. At 
the end ef Beek III it is said after these things have been 
determined regarding the regime, we must new try te Bay in 
what manner it naturally comes into being, and in what manner 
it is natural te establish it. 

First ef all yeu have te knew what the best regime is. 

Secondly yeu have te knew hew te establish it. Here, in 
Beek VII, the establishment is a secondary consideration, 
compared with the finding out ef the character and the 
outline ef the best regime. But let us new read from the 
beginning again. 

Student* "The student whe is going te make a suitable inves¬ 
tigation ef the best regime must necessarily decide first ef 
all what is the most desirable mode ef life ..." 

Strauss* Let us say the most (inaudible), which 
literal. Desirable is so — has been so misused in the last 
ten er twenty years. I thought we might keep it on a better 
keel. 

Student* "... the most cheicewerthy mode ef life. For 
while this is uncertain, it is also bound te be uncertain what 
is the best regime, since it is te be expected that the people 
whe have the best regime available under their given conditions, 
will fair the best, except in circumstances apart." 

Strauss* Yeu will see here that Aristotle, whatever the 
difficulties may be ef this beek, clearly makes here a new 
beginning. He begins again from the beginning, and the 
question is why? This question is obviously the most 
fundamental question — what is the most cheicewerthy life, 
and the whole political consideration depends on this decision. 

Student* "Hence we must first agree what life is most 
cheicewerthy for almest all man, and after that whether the 
same life is most desirable, both for the community and for 
the individual.* 

Straussj Two questions which we must keep in mind. What is 
almest universally the most cheicewerthy life, and second, is 
that way ef life the same for the cities and the individuals 
er net? Aristetle answers first the first question. 
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Student* "Believing therefore in the adequacy ef much ef 
what is said, even in extraneeus disceurses on the subject 
ef what is the best life, let us make use ef tnese pronounce¬ 
ments new. Fer as regards, at all events, ene classification 
ef geed things, putting them in three greups, external geed3, 
geeds ef the seul, and geeds ef the bedy." 

Strauss» Why dees he change the erder? Bedy and seul, in 
an ascending erder. 

Student* "Assuredly, nebedy weuld deny that the ideally happy, 
the mest happy, are beund te pessess all three. Fer nebedy 
weuld call a man truly happy that has net get a particle ef 
ceurage ner ef.. temperance, ner ef justice, ner ef wisdom, but 
is afraid ef the flies that flutter by him, cannet refrain 
frem any ef the eutrageeus actions, in erder te gratify a 
desire te eat er te drink, ruins his greatest friends fer 
the sake ef a farthing, and similarly in matters ef the 
intellect alse is as senseless er mistaken as any child er 
lunatic." 

Strauss* That is the starting peint. That makes it very 
clear that fer Aristetle, in Aristotle's view, the geeds ef 
the seul are the mest impertant. The geeds ef the bedy and 
external geeds are net te be despised. 

Se Aristetle, while he begins at the beginning, he dees net 
make a new investigatien. He refers te what has been said in 
extraneeus beeks, ene ceuld say in pepular books, what is 
generally admitted. He starts frem things which are generally 
admitted, frem cemmen sense, in the erigi.ial meaning ef 
cemmen sense, and I think there can be no deubt, we all 
can immediately understand that these are reasenable views, 
that a man whe is censtantly endeared ef things which are 
net fear-inspiring and has no self-centre1 whatever, he must 
be miserable threugheut his life and neene weuld wish te be 
miserable, er weuld wish it te anyene fer whom he has any 
sympathy er cencern. 

Se the questien ef value judgments, as new taken in the 
secial sciences, simply doesn't arise. Whe can deubt ef 
these things, except a natural feel, er a man whe has ne 
knewledge ef human things whatever. 

There is ene difficulty which Aristetle dees net take up 
here, and te which he alludes frem time te time, and that 
is this. We can say there is a self-evidence ef decency. 

Fer example, self centrol regarding sex — you see hew 
decent, almost (inaudible) Aristetle is — he mentions only 
feed and drink and net sex. This is a peint which we rightly 
assume Aristetle weuld have been aware ef. Se this self 
control is necessary for a happy life. It is still intel¬ 
ligible, I think, even in the age ef the (inaudible). 
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When we speak ef decency in this entirely general way, we 
assume that certain institutions, specific institutions, have 
the same status. Fer example, dees self-centrel regarding 
sex necessarily imply a monogamous family? That is not yet 
settled. Or to take the most extreme example, incest between 
brothers and sisters, is this necessarily an implication of 
self-control regarding sex, or could not this self-control 
also be practiced under different conditions? Aristotle 
alludes to this question at the end of Ethics . 3ook IV, when 
he says that the perfectly virtuous man will never make a 
mistakei he will always act properly. He does not make a 
distinction, Aristotle says, between what is noble by nature 
or what is noble by convention. That is to say, the perfect 
gentleman will respect the conventions of his society, as 
well as what is intrinsically noble. The problem disappears 
in practice — the problem of the difference between these 
two ingredients — it does not disappear in theory, of course. 
This I think we should keep in mind. 

Although the starting point is quite evident, as stated by 
Aristotle here, and the question would arise only when it comes 
to the institutional implications of that. Yet there is 
nevertheless disagreement, and what is that disagreement? 

In the immediate sequel ... 

Studenti "But although these are propositions, which when 
uttered, everybody would agree to, yet men differ about amount 
and degrees of value. They think it is enough to posses how 
so ever small a quantity of virtue, but of wealth, riches, 
power, glory and everything of that kind, they seek a larger 
and larger amount without limit. We, on the other hand . . . " 

Strausst In other words, they would admit that goods of the 
soul are goods and important, but they would say yes, but 
perhaps the goods of the body and the external goods are more 
important. This point has not yet been clear. Go on. 

Studenti "We shall tell them that it is easy to arrive at 
conviction of these matters in the light of the facts, when 
one sees that men do not acquire and preserve the virtues 
by means of these external goods, but external goods by means 
of the virtues, and that whether the life of happiness consists 
for man in enjoyment or in virtue or in both, it is found in 
larger measure with those who are of surpassingly high 
cultivation in character and in intellect, but only moderate 
as regards the external acquisition ef goods." 

Straussi So this is Aristotle*s brief reasoning to show 
that the external goods, and by implication also the goods 
of the body, are inferior in rank to the goods of the soul. 

In the first place, you cannot acquire or preserve the 
external goods without the virtues of the soul. He leaves 
it at this indication here. Then it would of course follow, 
which Aristotle does not elaborate here, that we cannot 
consistently maintain the utilitarian view, meaning the 
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virtues are in the service ef the acquisition or preservation 
of the external goods, because of the glaring contrast 
between their rank. Very simply stated, we do not, unless 
we are completely vulgar individuals, respect a man because 
of his wealth, maybe we respect him because of his use of his 
wealth, but then we can also on the same basis respect another 
man with a view to the way in which he (inaudible), so what is 
intrinsically valuable are the goods of the soul. 

This was the first argument based on what we look at as the 
facts. He gives another argument in the immediate sequel, in 
23b, 6. 

Studenti "Not but what the truth is also easily seen if we 
consider the matter in the light of reason, for external goods 
have a limit, as has any instrument, and everything useful is 
useful for something, so an excessive amount of them must 
necessarily do harm, or do no good, to its possessor. Whereas 
with any of the goods of the soul, the more abundant it is, 
the more useful it must be, if even to the goods of the soul 
not only the term noble, but also the term useful, can properly 
apply." 

Strausst So this is an argument according to reason, as the 
translator says, in Greek (inaudible), according to the logos. 
That is distinguished from the awareness based on the facts of 
the deeds. If we consider what Aristotle means by this 
expression, it is this. If we consider the external and 
internal goods explicitly as such, and without going into 
our experience of them, the external things as such — to 
consider them as such means to consider them essentially 
useful, i.e. useful for, and then we see that which is useful 
for something else is lower in rank than for which it is useful. 
Therefore, the goods of the soul are higher than the goods of 
the body. 

The distinction between the noble and useful is of course 
crucial. Noble meaning here that which is choiceworthy for 
its own sakei in the Latin terminology it is the distinction 
between (inaudible) and (inaudible). 

In the preceding passage it was suggested, not explicitly 
said, that happiness consists in virtue plus joy. The word 
which Aristotle uses, (inaudible), is not the same as the 
popular word for pleasure, (inaudible). Joy, shall we say. 

Let us turn to b,21. 

Student* "Moreover, it is for the sake of the soul that 
these goods are in their nature desirable, and that all 
wise men must choose them, not the soul for the sake of those 
other things. Let us then take it is agreed between us that 
to each man there falls just as large a measure of happiness 
as he achieves of virtue and wisdom, and of virtuous and wise 
action." 
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Strauss» Let us step here. The key werds here are virtue 
and what he translates by wisdom. The werd in Greek, phrenesis, 
is net wisdera simply. That weuld be (inaudible), but practical 
wisdem, prudence. Virtue and prudence together, and they, as 
Aristetle explains in the Ethics , they are inseparable. You 
cannot be virtueus witheut being prudent, ner can yeu be 
prudent witheut being virtueus. Vulgar prudence, that is 
accerding te Aristetle, cleverness. That, ef ceurse, exists 
very well witheut any meral virtue. But the difference between 
prudence and cleverness is that prudence is essentially celeured 
and formed even by moral virtue. The way in which this 
cooperation takes place is difficult to state. 

So virtue here means then what Aristotle calls and what has 
been called since Aristetle, moral virtue. Moral virtue and 
this particular intellectual virtue that is prudence, the 
intellectual virtue governing human action. They together are 
the core of (inaudible). The distinction between moral and 
intellectual virtue -is simply to explain — I do not know 
whether some of you know that impressive man, Perry Mason, *■ 

of whom his creator said his mind is like a steel (inaudible) 
and he is clean like a hound*s tooth -- that is a beautiful 
fermulatienef the difference between moral and intellectual 
virtue. Only Aristotle believes that you cannot have such a 
truly steel-trap mind without having it also be clean like a 
hound's tooth. That is something which would need more special 
considerations. Now go on where we left off. 

Student* H In evidence of this, we have the case of God, who 
is happy and blessed, but is so on account of no external goods 
but on account of Himself, and by being of a certain quality 
in his nature." 

Strauss* Now how does Aristotle know this? i mean he says 
we take as a witness, namely call as a witness to God, in the 
singular, now what does he mean? Aristotle was not a 
thoughtless man. He does not refer here to popular notions 
which wore not necessarily (inaudible) in Aristotle's time. 

Although Aristotle does not use this term — it was coined in 
later time only — by God we represent a super human being, 
a being of^superhuman perfection, excellence, a most perfect 
being, as it came to be called later, and therefore God cannot 
be a being which is blessed or happy by any of the external 
goods, because that would mean a dependence on the external 
goods, (inaudible), and he is good through himself and by 
being of a certain quality by nature, by in himself, not 
primarily with a view to any beneficent effects which he might 
produce, but in himself. 

In the immediate sequel Aristotle makes then a distinction 
between happiness, in Greek eudaimonia and (inaudible), having 
good luck, because this can happen to anyone, that he has a 
strain of good luck, and by some accidents he comes through 
life with all kinds of external blessings. This of course 
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would net make bin a happy man in the sense of eudaimenia. 

He would enly be superficially enviable, but net respectable 
because it is in ne way cennected with his character. In 
29, where we are new, he says cennected with this . . • 

Students "... is the truth requiring the same argument 
te preve it, that it is alse the best city, as the ene that 
dees well that is happy." 

Strausss In ether werds, here Aristetle answers in passing 
the questien — whether the best life fer the individual and 
fer the city — this is ene ef the difficulties here, that 
he answers this in passing befere he takes it up explicitly. 

New turn te line 37• 

Students "These remarks, hewever, must suffice by way ef 
preface te eur discourse, fer neither it is pessible te abstain 
from teuching these subjects altegether, ner is it feasible 
te fellew eut all the arguments that are germane te them, 
fer that is the business ef anether ceurse ef study." 

Strausss The werd used in Greek is (inaudible), frem which 
eur scheel is derived, and which means originally leisure, 
but since the leisure time activity is thinking abeut worth- 
while subjects, it finally acquired this meaning. Whether 
this ir preserved in eur present-day scheel activities, the 
netien ef neble leisure, that is a leng questien. Ge en. 

Student* "Fer the present, let us take it as established 
that the best life, whether separately fer an individual, er 
collectively for cities, is the life enjoined with virtue, 
furnished with sufficient means fer taking part in virtueus 
actions, while objections te this position we must pass ever 
in the ceurse ef the present inquiry and reserve them fer 
future consideration, if anyone is bound te disagree with 
what has been said." 

Strauss* So fer Aristetle, in ether words,' the issue is net 
completely settled, but it is sufficiently settled en the 
basis ef common sense. There might be subtle issues which 
are net so necessary fer eur practical purpose. 

At this point Aristotle turns to the second questien which 
he had raised, and which he had already answered in passing. 

Is the best way ef life the same for the individual and for 
the city, er not? He has answered the questien, but he has 
not discussed it thematically, and that he will do from new en. 
Now begin here at this point. 

Student* "On the other hand, it remains to say whether the 
happiness of a city is te be pronounced the same as that ef 
each individual man, er whether it is different. Here, too, 
the answer is clear. Everybody would agree that it is the 
same. Fer all those who base the good life upon wealth in 
the case ef the individual, alse assign felicity te the city 
as a whole, if it is wealthy, and all who value the life ef 
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the tyrant highest, would also say that the city ceuld rule 
the widest empire is happiest. And if anyene accepts the 
Individual as happy en account of virtue, he will also say 
that the city which is the better morally is the happier." 

Strausst All right. So here again Aristotle has recourse 
te common opinion, but in a more general way. All admit that 
what is the best way for the individual is the best way for 
the polis, whatever they may understand by the best way in 
each case. Now what about this common opinion, that whatever 
a man regards as best for the individual, he must regard as 
best for the community, is this necessarily the case? Or 
is there not a certain premise made here? A hidden premise? _ 
I give you an example. In Spinoza's Political Treatise , we 
read that liberty of the mind is the private virtue, but the 
virtue of a state is security. Liberty of the mind, in the 
full sense of the word in which Spinoza means it, and security 
are two entirely different ends. At least in modern times, 
it became possible to make a distinction between the end of 
the commonwealth and the end of the individual, and I think 
teday the underlying view is also this. There must be some 
end of the commonwealth, otherwise there would be no common¬ 
wealth, but the individuals might pursue the most different 
ends, each having not a notion of happiness, and that is based, 
and I think I mentioned this before, on the distinction between 
happiness and the pursn.it of happiness. Since everyone under¬ 
stands something else by happiness, happiness cannot be the 
objective of civil society. But everyone must be entitled 
to pursue happiness as he understands happinesss. So pursuit 
of happiness, on the one hand, and happiness, on the' other, 
would correspond to that distinction between the virtue of 
the individual and the virtue of the commonwealth, of which 
Spinoza speaks. 

Now let us go on. 

Student» "But there now arise these two questions which 
require consideration! first, which mode of life is the more 
desirable, the life of active citizenship and participation 
in politics, or rather the life of an alien and that of 
detachment from political associations. Next, what regime 
and what organization of the city is to be deemed the best, 
either on the assumption that xo take an active part in the 
state is desirable for everybody, or that it is undesirable 
for some men, although desirable for most." 

Strausst So now what are these questions. Which way of 
life is the best, and here there is the specific theme of 
Book VII, and of the Politics . and not of earlier books of it, 
or of the Ethics . Which way of life is the best, namely the 
political life, the life of the citizen, or that of the 
stranger. This is the question to which there is no longer 
a common sense answer to the broad question answered before, 
is virtue the highest good, or the polis of the soul -- I'm 
sorry, the goods of the soulj and second, the question, which 
way of life is best for the city, the political life, or the 
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non-political life. 

Studenti By the life ef the stranger, the nen-pelitical 
life, dees this imply the life ef the philesepher? 

Straussi Yes. He will even mentien that later. That is 
the concern, ef course. But the difficulty is naturally hew 
can this be applied te the pelis. If it sheuld prove to be 
that there is a different way of life for the individual, say 
the philosophical life, and the philosophic way ef life is net 
the possible way ef life for the pelis, then we have a terrible 
cleavage between the individual and the city. Do you see that? 
Just as in the modern allegories which I gave, only the content 
is different. Therefore, that is ef very great importance. 

Aristotle will discuss in the present work only, as he makes 
clear, the question, what is best for the pelis. The political 
life or the life ef a stranger. Hew can a pelis live as a 
stranger. That seems te be quite absurd. New let us turn te 
line 33• 

Student! "And it makes no little difference which way the 
truth lies, for assuredly the wise are bound te arrange 
their affairs in the direction ef the better goal, and this 
applies te the city collectively as well as te the individual 
human being. Seme persons think that empire ever one's 
neighbors, if despotically exercised ..." No — tyrannically? 

Straussi Where are you new? 

Studenti Line 33* 

Straussi 23 I said. 

Studenti My apologies. "New it is clear that the best 
regime is the system under which anybody whatsoever would 
be best off and would live in felicity. But the question 
is raised even on the part ef these who agree that a life 
accompanied by virtue is the most desirable, whether the life 
ef citizenship and activity is the most desirable, or rather 
a life released from all external affairs, for example, some 
form ef contemplative life is said by seme te be the only 
life that is philosophic, for it is manifest that these are 
the two modes ef life principally chosen by the men most 
ambitions ef excelling in virtue, both in past times and at 
the present day, I mean the life ef politics and the life ef 
philosophy." 

Straussi Can there be a philosophic life ef the pelis? 

Aristotle directed this question in the shortest form. He 
develops this question, this apparently impossible question, 
in the sequel. Let us drop the next sentence and go to 
line 35* 

Studenti "Some persons think that empire ever one's neighbors, 
if despotically exercised, involves a definite injustice 
ef the greatest kind, and if politically, although it carries 
n® injustice, yet is a hindrance to the rulers* own well-being. 
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But ethers held almost the opposite view te these. They think 
that the life ef action and citizenship is the only life fit 
for a man, since with each ef the virtues is exercised in 
actions is just as possible fer men engaged in public affairs 
and in politics, as with those who live a private life. Some 
people then hold the former view, while others declare-that 
the despotic and tyrannical form of regime alone achieves 
happiness, and in some cities it is also the distinctive aim 
of the regime and the laws to enable them to exercise despotic 
rule over their neighbors. Hence, even though with most 
peoples, most of the legal ordinances have been laid down 
virtually at random, nevertheless if there are places where 
the laws aim at one definite object, that object is in all 
cases power, as in Sparta and Crete. Both the system of 
education and the mass of the laws are framed in the main with 
the view to war, and also among all the non-Hellenic nations 
that are strong enough to expand at the expense of others, 
military strength has been held in honor, for example among 
the Scythians, Persians, Thracians, and Celts." 

Straussi Let us stop here one moment. Aristotle restates the 
issue. The philosophic of practical life, with a view to the 
pelis, in more specific terms. The alternative is that justice 
in foreign affairs or unscrupulous imperialism, as we would 
say, and now what has this to do with the philosophic and the 
practical life? There is of course ne identity, but only a 
> resemblance or analogy. Justice in foreign affairs corresponds 
[ somehow, on the political plane, to the philosophic life. 

I The unscrupulous imperialism corresponds, on the political 
j plane, to the practical or political life. That is very 
i_ extraordinary. 

Here in passing he mentions a point of utmost importance 
when he speaks of Sparta and Crete, ordinarily regarded as 
the best of the Greek cities. These cities have at least 
one comprehensive objective in their legislation, but this 
Is a rather low one. Power, as he translates, or rule over 
ethers and war, by which such rule is achieved. If this is 
so, if there is not a single city in existence which aims at 
virtue, in the fullest sense and not only at military virtue, 
is Machiavelli not right when he says that Aristotle (he 
does not mention any names), but Aristotle among ethers 
has been concerned with imaginary commonwealths, with common¬ 
wealths which never have been found among human beings, 
and therefore that political theory must proceed in an 
entirely different manner. 

Studentt "Is it necessarily the case, that what seems to 
be best for the individual and the polis are different, there 
will be a conflict here. That is, there occurs to me this 
concept of the invisible hand. Is this a possibility which 
Aristetle considers? For instance, if it is best for the 
individual to lead the philosophic life, could we not presume 
that in leading such a life, he would consider the issue of 
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best regimes, while net intending te, bring this te the pelis? 

Strauss* Your suggestion is net cencrete eneugh. Hew weuld 
it work eut? Aristetle weuld sit tegether with ether younger 
men probably, and discuss with them the question of the best 
regime, and that is that. Where dees the political influence 
come in? 'v 

Student* But if this were the case of the largest majority 
of the people, who individually opted for this philosophic 
life. 

Strauss* But how is this feasible, given an economy of scar¬ 
city, which Aristotle presupposes. 

Student* I'm not sure it is. That's the question I'm asking. 

Strauss* I don't believe that the solution to Aristotle's 
question can be found among these lines. So we must keep 
this passage in mind, what he says here about — that most 
of the laws are given just in order to solve burning questions, 
and not with a view to a comprehensive goal. The two cities 
in which we find such an attempt of a consistent, comprehensive 
legislation, do not aim at virtue. Is there not perhaps some 
impossibility for the city to be concerned wtih virtue. This 
was, generally speaking, the tendency of the leaders of that 
modem movement in the 17th and 18xh century and even up to 
the present time, but this also did not lead to a very 
satisfactory answer. 

Student* Is it possible to answer the second question 
regarding which way of life is better for the city without 
having previously answered the first question? 

Strauss* The question has been answered. First of all, 
virtue is the core of happiness. Second, on this basis the 
further question arises, is virtue above all moral virtue, or 
is virtue in the highest sense the theoretical (inaudible). 

That is the question. 

Aristotle has indicated, we knew it from his Ethics , that 
the theoretical life is the highest. But must it not also 
therefore be the highest life for the polis, because everybody 
admits, as he says, that the aim or end of the polis is the 
same for the individual. Now if this should prove to be 
untenable, then we have to make great revisions, or rather 
we have to make explicit those revisions, which Aristotle 
has Implicitly (inaudible), because this is a question of 
which he was aware. 

Now let us turn to 1324b, 22. We cannot possibly read 
everything. 
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Student* "Nevertheless, these whe wish te examine the matter 
clesely might perhaps think it exceedingly strange that it 
sheuld be the business ef a statesman te be able te devise 
means ef helding empire and mastery ever the neighbering 
peeple." 

Strauss* Aristetle is new discussing the pelitical life ef 
the pelis, meaning unscrupuleus imperialism. I don't knew 
whether I have made it sufficiently clear the simple analegy. 
The theeretical life, and that is the practical life. Here we 
have decent fereign pelicy, which I will designate by the 
very sophisticated symbel, DFP. (Prefesser Strauss is writing 
en the blackbeard.) Here I will designate by M, meaning 
Machiavelli. You see there is a great difficulty already in 
this proportion. Why sheuld the cerrespendent ef the pelitical 
plane, ef the meral, practical life, be Machiavellian? 

This would make semewhat mere sense, because the theeretical 
men are men ef peace and de net make high demands, at least 
in fermer times, en meney (inaudible), and se that makes sense. 
That they sheuld be in faver ef and cerrespend te the P, 
pelitical life. That is the questien. 

fa 

New Aristetle discusses this ene. 

Student* "Te devise means."ef helding empire and mastery ever 
the neighbering peeple, whether they want it er net, hew can 
that be werthy ef a statesman er lawgiver, which is net even 
lawful. And gevernment is net lawful when it is carried en 
net enly justly, but also unjustly, and superier strength may 
be unjustly exercised. Mereever, we de net see this in the 
ether sciences either. It is ne part ef a physician's er 
ship captain's business te use either persuasien er cempulsien 
upen the patients in the ene case er the crew in the ether. 

Yet meat peeple seem te think that despetic rule is states¬ 
manship, and are net ashamed te practice teward ethers 
treatment which they declare te be unjust and detrimental 
te themselves, for in their ewn internal affairs they demand 
just gevernment, yet in their relations with ether peeples 
they pay ne attentien te justice. Yet it is strange if there 
is net a natural distinction between peeple suited te be 
despetically ruled, and these net suited. If this is se, 
it is net preper t® attempt te exercise despetic gevernment 
ever all peeple, but enly ever these suited fer it, just 
as it is net right te hunt human beings fer feed er sacrifice, 
but enly the game suitable fer this purpese, and that is such 
wild beasts as are geed te eat, and mereever it is pessible 
even fer a single city in iselatien te be happy, that is, 
ene that is well-geverned inasmuch as it is cenceivable 
that a city might be carried en semewhere in iselatien, 
enjeying goed laws, and in such a state er city, the system 
ef the regime will net be framed fer the purpese ef war, er 
ef overpowering its enemies, for we are te suppose everything 
te de with war is to be excluded. It is evident therefore 
.that while all military pursuits are te be deemed honorable. 
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they are net se as being the ultimate end ef all things, but 
as means te that end. And it is the business of the good 
lawgiver te study h*w a city, a race ef man, er any ether 
community is te partake ef the good life and the happiness 
possible within." 

Strausst Aristotle gives us here an inkling of what he means 
by a city which lives the theoretical life, and that is a city 
without any foreign relations, a radical isolationist, for 
example on an island in former times at least, with a long 
distance to any other island, it might be feasible. Aristotle 
doesn't say — you know ef course as a fact that many utopias 
have been written in the course of the ages where the perfect 
society is presented as an island. This isolation is the 
optimum condition fcr^not being dragged down by either neighbor, 
immoral neighbors, because if you have to fight them, that is 
also some adaptation to them. 

This is the political equivalent to the theoretical man. 

Now let us read when he takes this up again. We skip quite 
y a bit — 1325b, 14. 

Student1 "But if these things are well said ; and if .happiness 
is to be defined as well-doing, the active life is the best 
life, both for the whole city collectively and for each man 
individually, but the active life is not necessarily active 
in relation to other men, as some people think, nor are only 
those processes of thought active that are pursued for the 
sake of the objects that result from action, but far more 
those speculations and thoughts that have their end in them¬ 
selves and are pursued for their own sake. For the end is 
to do well1 it therefore is a certain form of action." 

Strauss 1 Namely doing. (Inaudible.) 

Studentt "And even with actions done in relation to external 
objects, we predicate action in the full sense chiefly of 
the master craftsmen who direct the action by their thoughts. 
Moreover, with cities also, those that occupy an isolated 
situation and pursue a policy of isolation are not necessarily 
inactive, for city activites also can be sectional, since 
the sections of the city have many common relations with 
one another. And this is also possible similarly in the 
case of any individual human being, for otherwise God and 
the whole universe could hardly be well circumstanced since 
they have no external activities, by the side of their own 
private activities." 

Strauss t Peculiar to them, internal. And now the conclusion. 

Student: "It is therefore manifest that the same life must 
be the best for both each human being individually and for 
cities and mankind generally." 
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Straussi So Aristotle has saved this general preposition of 
the way of the best life fer the individual which must be 
identical with the way of the best life for the city. But 
at this price. You see hew wrong this view is to call 
Aristotle a "realist", because this is net very "realistic." 
Where de yeu find such a (inaudible)? Perhaps in existence 
fer a shert while elsewhere. 

What seems te fellow from everything we have read is this* 
the philosophic er theoretical life is best fer the pelis, tee. 
Aristotle dees not state it in so many words, but in that 
commentary by (inaudible) Themas, the man who completed 
Thomas' fragmentary commentary on the Politics , there the 
conclusion is explicitly drawn — the philosophic life for 
the polis. But this leads of course to a very great difficulty 
How can the polis philosophize? 

• 

Plato, in the Republic . 494a, says (Socrates says) that a 
multitude should philosophize is altogether impossible. 

The polis is, of course, a multitude. If the city could 
philosophize, the philosophers would have to be a part of 
the polis, because not all citizens can be presumed to be 
(inaudible). 

Now when Aristotle enumerates the parts of the polis later 
on in th 2L3 I}? j tk f in today's assignment, what does he say 
about the philosophers? 

Student* It seems to me that the philosophers are subsumed 
by those oldest men who are going to take care of the religious 
practice. 

Strauss* The priests. That is a reasonable suggestion, but 
it will break down very soon, because the priests are here 
defined as people who are no longer good for any other activity 
And that is not Aristotle's view of the philosopher. 

Student* That seems to be the difficulty. If we interpret 
the philosophers as being capable of rule,, according to 
Aristotle, then it seems to me his famous division between 
practical reason, on the one hand, and speculative reason, 
on the other, disappears. It seems to me in Aristotle that 
the two do not exercise themselves together. 

Strauss* That is not simply true. Think of Aristotle having 
his school in Athens, and having all kinds of relations with 
all kinds of people. He must eat and drink, see his physician, 
and these are all practical things. 

Student* But I mean in the sense if Aristotle were to be 
the ruler of Athens would not, in the general course of 
affairs, have sufficient time ... 
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Strauss* That is true. In ether wards, there will be 
practical activity en the part ef the philesepher, but net 
the pelitical, because that is tee time-consuming. 

As te this questien ef philesephers and priests, there is 
a statement en the subject in Plate, and that occurs in the 
dialogue called (inaudible), the sequel te the Republic . 

Seme individual, having listened te the discussions in the 
Republic , says he has been reminded by these discussions ef 
what he had heard from his grandfather who had heard it from 
his grandfather about Egypt, the country belonging te most 
ancient antiquity. In Egypt, they had the same order; they 
had a different class ef moneymakers, and another class of 
soldiers, and then ef the priests. You see, this man took 
it for granted that you can replace the philosophizers 
by the priestsi but that was (inaudible); it was net Socrates. 

Now let us turn te 1335b, 33* Here the second part of the 
inquiry made in Beak VII begins. 

i- 

Student* "And as we have prepared the way by this prefatory 
discussion of the subject, and have previously studied all the 
ether forms ef regime, the starting point for the remainder 
of our subject is first to specify the nature of the conditions 
that are necessary in the case of the city that is to be 
constituted in the best manner." 

Strauss* The conditions — the Greek word is again (inaudible), 
hypotheses, assumptions. 

Student* "For the best constitution, regime, cannot be 
realized without suitable equipment. We must therefore posit 
as granted in advance a number of, as it were, ideal ..." 

Strauss* We must assume (inaudible), as if praying. We 
pray, pray for something, praying or wishing. It's the same 
word. Although something which we cannot procure, that's 
the key point, and therefore what you cannot procure by your 
own activity, you can wish or pray for it, and therefore 
wishing and praying can have the same meaning. 

Student: "... a number of wishable conditions, although 

none of these would be actually impossible. I mean, for 
instance, in referenceto the number of citizens in territories. 
All other craftsmen, for example, a weaver or a shipwright, 
have to be supplied with their material in a condition 
suitable for their trade, for the better this material has 
been prepared, the finer is bound to be the product of their 
craft. So also, the statesman and the lawgiver ought te be 
furnished with their proper material in a suitable condition." 

Strauss* The word material — the word used is (inaudible). 
Matter. So just as a carpenter must have suitable matter 
for making a table, and a shoemaker, in a similar way, the 
political man or lawgiver must have suitable matter if he 
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is to build up a perfect regime, just as in the case of the 
carpenter, the table or the house, and the shoemaker, the shoe. 
To that extent, the art of the legislator is a productive art» 
like the other productive arts. 

It is necessary, Aristotle says, one must give the man who 
speaks about the perfect regime, one must give him the freedom 
to wish for the best, because if the material is from the very 
beginning inadequate, we cannot expect him to produce something 
perfect. But he must not wish something impossible, meaning 
intrinsically impossible. Therefore, for example, in Plato's 
Republic , with this discussion of communism and women and 
children and equality of the two sexes, two questions arise. 

Is it intrinsically choiceworthy or desirable, and is it 
possible? They are two different questions. In modem, 
times, there emerged a kind of political doctrine in which 
the question of possibility was dropped. Generally speaking, 
when pictures of a future society in modern times arise, 
the skeptical people, the more or less conservative people, 
say it is not possible. And the people who have great faith 
in a common future would like to get rid of the possibility 
question. 

New the theoretical foundation for this was led by ohe of 
the greatest modern thinkers, by Kant. When Kant speaks, for 
example, of perpetual peace, or other future developments 
which he regarded as desirable, the question of possibility 
dees not become an independent question for this reason. 

Because the best order of society is a moral demand, and a 
meral demand as such precludes the question of possibility, 
the principle being, as Kant puts it, thou canst because thou 
oughtst, because it is your duty, the question of possibility 
doesn't arise. Taken also from private life, someone says 
he cannot overcome his urges, and the answer is you can 
overcome them, otherwise it would not be expected of you 
that you do overcome them. The same would also be true 
politically. 

Now let us go on from here. Here comes a very long discussion 
of which we will read only a small part dealing with the 
optimum size of the polis, a question which is now again 
in the foreground of discussion because of the famous urban 
problems. We read only 13?-6b, 11 * 

Studenti "What is the lowest limit for the existence of 
the city is when it consists of a population which reaches 
the minimum number that is self-sufficient for the purpose 
of living the good life after the matter of a political 
community. It is possible also for one that exceeds this 
one in number to be a greater city, but as we said, this 
possibility of increase is not without limit, and what the 
limit of the city's expansion is can easily be seen from 
practical considerations." 
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Strauss* From the facts is mere literal. 

Student* The activities ef the city are these ef the rulers 
and these ef the persens ruled, and the work ef a ruler is 
te direct the administration and te judge lawsuits." 

Strauss* Cemmand and judgment weuld be mere literal. 

Student* "But in erder te decide questiens ef justice, and 
in erder te distribute the effices accerding te merit, it is 
necessary far the citizens te knew each ether's persenal 
characters, since where this dees net happen te be the case, 
the business ef electing officials and trying lawsuits is 
bound te go badly, haphazard decisions unjust in both matters, 
and this must obviously prevail in an excessively numerous 
community." 

Strauss* That is the most important consideration. So there 
is an upper limit to the size of the city. One can perhaps 
state what Aristotle means by this upper limit as fellows. 

The city has the right size if everyone knows net everybody 
else in the city; that would be a village. But if everybody 
knows an acquaintance of everybody else, so that they have 
at least a way ef finding out about a candidate in a direct 
way and net be dependent upon the means ef mouth communication, 
where a certain technique is needed, so the man who might be 
the best man simply is not photogenic, for this reason weuld 
have no chance ef being elected. We have examples of our time. 
Then there come ether considerations worth reading, but we 
cannot take the time for that — about the size ef the 
territory, the question ef whether and te what extent 
proximity te the sea is (inaudible), and then the question 
ef the navy. This question ef the navy is connected with 
the question ef imperialism or hegemony, as Aristotle makes 
clear. 

New we turn te 1327b, 16. 

Student* "Let such then be our conclusions about the 
territories and harbors ef cities and the sea and about 
naval forces. About the citizen population, we said before 
what is its proper limit of numbers. Let us now speak ef 
what ought to be the citizen's natural character. New this 
one might almost discern by looking at the famous cities ef 
Greece." 

Strauss* So, 'in ether words, part of that (inaudible), that 
matter, which the legislator must have if he is te construct 
a perfect regime, is the human matter, or in present-day 
language, the human material put at his disposal. That is 
the question to which he turns now. 

Student* "And b_ observing how the whole inhabited world 
is divided up a: -ng the nations, the nations inhabiting the 
cold places and those of Europe, are full of spirit, but 
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somewhat deficient in intelligence and skill, s© that they 
continue comparatively free, but lacking in political orga¬ 
nization and capacity to rule their neighbors. The peoples 
of Asia, on the other hand, are intelligent and skillful in 
temperament, but lack spirit, so that they are in continuous 
subjection and slavery, but the Greek race participates in 
both characters, just as it occupies the middle position 
geographically, for it is both spirited and intelligent.^ 

Hence, it continues to be free and t© have very good political 
institutions, and to be capable of ruling all mankind if it 
attains political unity. The same diversity also exists among 
the Greek races compared with one another." 

Strauss* This is the passage which I had in mind whenl spoke 
on an earlier occasion about the pelis as polis occupying the 
center or mean between two faulty extremes, the tribe, especially 
in northern Greece and the Balkan countries, and the Eastern 
Empire, the one characterized by freedom without civilization, 
and the other characterized by civilization without political 
freedom, and the pod.is is by its nature capable of combining 
both. That is surely the Aristotelian view. 

He had mentioned here in Greek the word thymes, spiritedness, 
which these war-like barbarians of northern Greece or beyond 
there had, and this he takes up in the sequel where you left 
off. Will you continue there? 

Student* "The same diversity also exists among the Greek races 
compared with one another. Some have a one-sided nature, others 
are happily blended in regard to both these capacities. It 
is clear, therefore, that people who are to be easily guided 
to virtue by the lawgiver must be both intellectual and 
spirited in their nature, for as to what is said by certain 
persons about the character that should belong to their 
guardians, they should be affectionate toward their friends, 
but fierce toward strangers, it is spirit that causes affec¬ 
tionateness, for spirit is the capacity of the soul whereby 
we love. A sign of this is that spirit is more aroused against 
associates and friends than against strangers, when it thinks 
itself slighted. Therefore, Archilochus, for instance, when 
reproaching his friends, appropriately apostrophizes his 
spirit, for it is my friends that make me choke with rage. 
Moreover, it is with this faculty that power to command and 
love of freedom are in all cases derived, for spirit is a 
commanding and indeminitable element. But it is a mistake 
to describe the guardians as cruel towards strangers. It is 
not right to be cruel towards anybody, and men of great so 
nature are not fierce except to wrongdoers." 

Strauss* This is obviously a critique of what Plato says in 
the Republic about the guardians. The guardians must be 
spirited. Aristotle accepts this up to a point. The desirable 
population of a perfect regime must be spirited men* if they 
are not, they will be prepared and willing to accept slavery, 
and so they must have that in man which makes it impossible 
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for him to live as a slave — to live without freedom. That 
is the spirit, a special power of the soul. 

New what Plate said abeut the spirit led Aristotle later on ^ ; 
and beyond to a distinction between the two kinds of the ~ n 
inaudible) soul, the (inaudible) or desire, and the irascible, 
'that which has to do with anger. The distinction here in 
•this later view is very simple. The desiring is that part 
by which we strive for object of desire on all levels, from 
an apple up to the highest. But the irascible comes in when 
eur striving for the primary objects of desire is impeded by 
seme resistance, and we get angry. This is the traditional 
distinction — post-Platonic distinction. In Plato the 
distinction has a different character because Plato asserts 
•that the thymos, the 'spiritedness, is higher than all kinds 
ef desire, and that leads to great difficulties which I cannot 
new discuss. 

The main point is that Aristotle takes issue with what Plato 
says in the Re-public , that the guardians must be nasty to 
strangers, and frankly to acquaintances, and Socrates puts 
this into the (inaudible) form, saying that the guardians 
have the character of dogs. Dogs are nice to strangers, and 
nasty to a stranger. He draws the conclusion that the dsgs 
are lovers of knowledge, because they make the distin'-tD 
between desirable and undesirable human beings with a vi- 
to their true knowledge. So this nastiness Aristotle, i.. h.\r 
nice way, opposed to all extremisms — Plato is not opposed 
to all extremisms, and what I call the Jane Austen quality 
which he has — that goes too far. It is all right'if they 
are indignant against evil-doers, and then hit them hard, but 
that is, of course, not nastiness in the way in which Plat© 
meant it. 

In the sequel, then, Aristotle takes up the question of the 
parts of the city, and introducing it with a somewhat lengthy 
theoretical introduction for which we have no time now, let 
us rather read the enumeration of the parts of the city itself, 
which begins in 13 2 8b, 2. Aristotle had made a distinction 
between the parts of the city proper, and the conditions of 
the city, without which a city could not be. Nov/ the condi¬ 
tions are always lower in rank than the condition, or the 
fate of which the conditions are. 

Studentt H We must also further consider how many there are 
•f these things referred to that are indispensable for the 
existence of a city. For among them will be the things 
which we pronounce to be parts of the city, owing to which 
their presence is essential. We must therefore consider the 
list of occupations a city requires, for from these it will 
appear what the indispensable classes are. Firstly, a state 
must have a supply of food? secondly, handicrafts, since 
life needs many tools? third, arms, since the members of 
the association must necessarily possess arms, both tc use 
among themselves and for purposes of government, in cases of 
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even subordination, and to employ against those who try to molest 
them from without; also, a certain supply of money, in order 
that they will have enough both for their internal needs and 
for requirements of war; fifth, a primary need, the service 
of religion, termed a priesthoodt and sixth, in number and 
most necessary of all,a provision for deciding questions of 
interests and of rights between the citizens. These, then, 
are the occupations that virtually every city requires." 

Straussi In order there are six parts, and the most striking 
is the fifth, of which he says (that is not well translated). 

The fifth and also the first — the care regarding the divine, 
that care which they call priesthood. The sixth is the highest, 
and the fifth' is the second highest, but then he corrects that 
and says, fifth and first. Now first we find the most obvious 
and massive needed thing, namely food. So would the care for 
the gods be more necessary even than food? Or does this 
refer to the rank of this part of the polis, that it is in 
ascending order, that it is not so high as the fifth should be, 
but rather at the beginning of the order. At any rate, the 
statement about the priesthood is ambiguous, because of the 
ascending character of the order. This passage one has to 
take into consideration, in order to see what I have said at 
the beginning of this course. When Aristotle says that the 
city is natural, he means also, although that is there only 
implicit, that the city is- net holy, ao it is in Homer, or as 
in the practice of the cities in Aristotle's time, but natural*. 

Now in the sequel in b, 24, Aristotle excludes the two lowest, 
the food producers and the artisans, from citizenship ©n the 
grounds of which we have already read before. These people 
do not have the leisure for the higher human activities. 

Who then will be the citizens? And the answer — the men 
carrying heavy arras must belong to the citizen body, because 
otherwise the whole regime won't have any prospect of survival, 
if the armed men are not a part of it. Other considerations 
lead to the final view, that the regime must be in the hand 
of the fighters, the wealthy, and of those capable to deli¬ 
berate properly. There is a certain difficulty how one can 
reconcile them. That is discussed in 1329a, 2. We cannot 
read the whole thing, but it is based on nature. The same 
men who in their youth will be the warriors will, in their 
mature age, be the deliberators. The distinction which nature 
makes between a greater willingness to fight and a greater 
aptitude to fight in an earlier age, and greater capacity 
for reflection at a later stage — this makes possible the 
solution of this difficulty. 

Then he makes clear that the farmers, who do the hard work 
of the farm — not the gentlemen farmers, the hands, in other 
words, will have to be slaves. He doesn't say anything about 
the craftsmen, whether they also should be slaves, but at 
any rate the farmers would be the large volume of the 
•population, which could raise claims to participation in 
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citizenship, and that problem is solved by having enly the 
slave population fer this purpose. So one can say with a 
slight exaggeration that Aristotle’s best regime selves the 
fundamental preblem ef pelitics as he saw it, by abelishing 
the demes, and therefere this difficulty which we discussed 
last time cannet arise — that the gentlemen will be ferced 
te give an acceunt ef their deings te these whe are their 
inferiers, which would be against nature, that the higher 
sheuld give an acceunt ef itself te the lower. 

The difficulty inte which Aristetle gets, despite the 
ingenieus character ef his conceit, as we will see later 
when he discusses the preblem ef the slaves in the perfect 
regime — let us read enly 1329a, 2?« That is mere er less 
a cenclusien ef eur section today. 

Student* "There remains en the list enumerated the class ef 
priests, and the pesitien ef this class alse is manifest* 
Priests must be appointed, neither fer the tillers ef the seil 
ner fer the artisans, fer it is seemly that the geds sheuld 
be wershipped by citizens, and since the citizen bedy is 
divided inte two parts, the military class and the councillor 
class, and as it is seemly that these whe have relinquished 
these duties ewing te age sheuld render te the geds their due 
wership and tespend their retirement in their service, it is 
te these that the priestly offices sheuld bs assigned." 

Strauss* Se yeu see nature, in her kindness, and wisdem, has 
provided alse fer this part ef the city. The younger enes 
ar« the fighters, the middle-aged enes are the deliberaters 
er judges, and the old enes are the priests. What mere can 
yeu demand ef a city accerding te nature, That confirms, ef 
course, eur interpretatien ef the fifth and first in the 
enumeratien. 

Is there any point which yeu wish te take up? 

Student* It is net clear that this is the niest ceraplete 
(inaudible) which he has presented, in terms ef six classes, 
because it simply is net philosephic. 

Strauss* What is unphilesophic abeut it? 

Student* It is certainly net cerrupted by lower influences, 
but en the ether hand, there is ne explicit guarantee ef 
higher influences. 

Strauss* The enly guarantee which can be given by the 
legislator is here. The decisive peint is, ef ceurse, 
ultimately again nature. If you mean te say there is ne 

f uarantee that some members ef the seciety will philesophize, 
inaudible) true, but Aristotle would say that you can’t do 
anything about that. Philosophy transcends the polls, but 
on the other hand, it is possible only within the polls, but 
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there is no guarantee that the polis as polis will make 
possible philosophy. That is an insoluble question. 

If you say Aristotle*s schema is net perfect because, apart 
frem his suggestions regarding the exclusion ef the lower 
classes from citizenship, because there is no need for priests, 
then the question would be — would Aristotle regard a 
completely secularized society as possible, and the answer 
would have to be no. If there is to be then what now would 
be called a state religion, there must be priests, they need 
priests. That is inevitable, and then of course it becomes 
necessary, in order that divine worship has a necessary 
respectability, that it be in the hands of the most respected 
citizens, and that would be the old men who have devoted 
themselves in their youth to the wars, and in their middle 
age to ruling, I think it is an elegant solution. 



Lecture XV 

Aristetle*s Pelitics« Nevember 27« 1967 


(A student paper was read at the beginning ef this lecture.) 

Strauss* Yeu neted there certain defects ef Aristetle. De 
yeu believe that Aristetle was censcieus ef them er net? 

Student* I think there's a disjunctien between his theeretical 
state and what he sees as the practical difficulties in ether 
peeple's states. He igneres them in Beek VII. 

Strauss* Was. he aware ef the defects ef what yeu new call 
the theeretical state? 

Student* I think he was intelligent eneugh te be. 

Strauss* Then the questien is, why did he present such a 
defective scheme? Why did he have the impudence, if ene 
can use such a harsh werd, te present semething that he 
regarded as mere er less absurd? We fall, as it were, fer 
that. Can this have a serieus purpese? 

Student* The enly cenclusien I can ceme te is that the 
practical things oc .n enly be conditionally geed, and this is 
the best possible, se this is the mean. 

Strauss* And the best is net geed eneugh. And what is the 
practical cenclusien frem that? 

Student* There is ne such a state. 

Strauss: But that deesn't give us any directien. Is there 
ne alternative? 

Student* At the very least ene can say that it peints te the 
fact that there is a tensien between the philesephy ef 
theeretical wisdem and (inaudible). 

Strauss* All right. That is semewhat clearer. But what is 
the practical cenclusien te be drawn frem the defectiveness 
ef the best regime one ceuld figure eut? 

Student* That the pelitical cannet exist simply fer the sake 
ef theeretical wisdom. 

Strauss* That is elementary. We knew that mest peeple have 
werries ether than the theeretical life, and they form the 
pelis. 

Student* Net te burn dewn any cities fer the sake ef a new 
erder. He weuldn’t like it. 
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Strauss* That is a sound political conclusion. Aristotle is 
aiming at more, I believe. If the political life and the. 
philosophical life are the alternatives., and if the political 
life is shown to lead, in the best possible case, to something 
problematic, then there is no hope for man who wants to live 
consistently, except to turn to the theoretical life. 

Let us read a few points — 1329a, 40. 

Student* "And that it is proper for the city to be divided 
up into castes, and for the military class to be distinct 
from that of the tillers of the soil, does not seem to be a 
discovery of political philosophers of today ..." 

Strauss* You see thfere is another reference here, although 
not quite explicitly,, to political philosophy. The terra occurs 
▼ery rarely in Aristotle — those who philosophize., who speak 
•f wisdom regarding regimes. Now let us continue in b, 22. 

Student* "It is from this country that the system of common 
■leans has its origin, while the division.of the citizen body 
by hereditary caste came from Egypt, for the reign of Sesostris 
long antedates that of Minos. .We may almost take i.t, therefore 
that all other political devices also have been discovered 
repeatedly, or rather an infinite number of times over in the 
lapse ox ages. Per the discoveries of the necessary kind are 
probably taught by need itself, and when the necessaries have 
been provided, it is reasonable that things contributing to 
refinement and luxury should find their development. So, 
we must assume that this is the way with political institutions 
also. The antiquity of all of them is indicated by the history 
•f Egypt, for the Egyptians are reputed to be the oldest of 
nations, for they have always had laws and a political system. 
Hence, we should use the results of previous discovery when 
adequate, while endeavoring to investigate matters if it 
should pass over." 

Strauss* Now we omitted here a very learned interlude, 
because it is of no interest to us. This kind of thing, of 
course, never happens in Plato. When Plato makes a reference 
to some outlandish tribe, then it has always a meaning, which 
in some cases we are not able to find out, but in Aristotle 
it is only like an antiquarian scholar of old times and in 
particular of our age. Aristotle cannot be accused of wishing 
to display his learning, to drop names so to speak. That, of 
course, is out of the question. He has some meaning that this 
is a very common thing, but leave it at that. 

The main point here is that everything has been invented before. 
As a matter of fact, infinitely over. Now what does this 
imply? Infinitely over? For example, has the steam engine 
been invented infinitely ever? Perhaps another man who didn't 
have the good luck of James (inaudible), but surely not 
infinitely over. What dees he mean by that? It is very 
simple. We have discussed it more than once in this class. 
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Student* Since the world is eternal, there have been periods 
of development which have paralleled the present cycle, and 
due to the inevitable natural collapse . • • 

Strauss* So there are cataclysms from time to time, and then 
life begins from scratch, and leads then to the higher develop¬ 
ment of civilization, as we will call it, and then there will 
eventually be a decline. It is a consequence of his premise 
that the visible world is eternal. The visible world — not 
matter, but formed matter. 

Now regarding the present (inaudible) or time, there of course 
it happens only once — at least there is no necessity of its 
happening more than once. The most ancient antiquity in our 
present dispensation is Egypt. But in Egypt you also have the 
distinction between the fighters and the peasants. But we 
know something else about Egypt, not from Aristotle here, but 
from the beginning of Plato*s (inaudible). I think I referred 
to it last time. The rule of priests — the importance of 
the priestly thought. In the context of (inaudible) of Plato, 
that means there is not philosophy in Egypt. This indicates 
what Aristotle here alludes to — that while many things have 
been sufficiently discovered already, yet there are some things 
still to be invented — if you will read the last sentence. 

Student* "Hence we should use the results of previous disc^v- 
when adequate, while endeavoring to investigate matters hith ... 
passed over." 

Strauss* So, in other words, there are some things passed 
over, neglected. That is the reason why Aristotle must write 
a book on the best regime, because no regime, available either 
in fact or in blueprint, is sufficient. We have this reply 
in Book VII and VIII especially. Go on where you left off. 

Student* "It has been stated before that the land ought to 
be owned by those who possess arms and those who share the 
rights of the polis." 

Strauss* Arms means always armor, and that means to be of 
some wealth. This is the regime called politeia, where every 
hoplite is a good citizen. One can therefore say politeia, 
in the sense of one special regime, is equal to hopliteia, if 
one may call that term. 

Student* ". * . and why the cultivators ought to be a different 
caste from these, and what is the proper extent and confirmation 
of the country. We have now to discuss first the allotment of 
the land, and the proper class and character of its tillers, 
since we advocate not common ownership of land, as some have 
done, but community in it brought about by a friendly way 
by the usurers, and we held that no citizen should be ill 
supplied with means of subsistence,” 
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Straussi There is here some reference to somebody else — 
Plato. One must not go so far, of course, as some interpreter, 
especially of the 19th century, who always tried to look for 
a dig at somebody else. For example, Plato in the Laws said 
(inaudible) has a bad education — a dig at Xenophon's 
education of (inaudible), just as if Plato and Aristotle and 
Xenophon were professors at various neighboring small German 
universities. 

The question of the status of the cultivators of the soil 
is not yet answered. Yes? 

Student* "As to common meals, all agree that this is an 
institution advantageous for well-organized cities to possess. 
Our own reasons for sharing this view we will state later, 
but the common meals must be shared by all the citizens, 
and it is not easy for the poor to contribute their assessed 
share for their private means and also to maintain their 
household as well." - 

Strauss* Now is that not interesting? There will be poor 
even among the ruling class. This is deplorable, but how 
does it come about? What would you think? 

Student* Spendthrifts. Crop failures. 

» 

Strauss* That you could say bad character, black sheep — 
but crop failures and • • . 

Student* Overbreeding. 

Strauss* Surely. In other words, fertility of raarraige, and 
fertility of the soil. 

Student* "And moreover, the expenses connected with religion, 
piety, are the common concern of the gods." 

Strauss* Gods. There is no Greek word for religion. 

Student* "The gods are the common concern of the whole city. 

It is necessary, therefore, for the land to be divided in 
two parts, of which one must be common, and the other, the 
private property of individuals, and each of these two 
divisions must again be divided in two. Of the common land, 
one portion should be assigned to the services of the gods 
and the other to defray the cost of the common meal. Of the 
land in private ownership, one part should be the district 
near the frontier, and another the district near the city, 
in order that two plots may be assigned to each citizen, and 
all may have a share in both districts. This arrangement 
satisfies equity and justice, and also conduces to greater 
unanimity in facing border warfare. Where the system is not 
followed, one set of people is reckless about quarreling with 
the neighboring cities, and the other set are toe cautious 
and neglect considerations of honor." 
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Strauss* In ether words, (inaudible) in this country, the 
inteventienist East Coast, and the isolationist center of 
the country. Figure it out — everyone has land, the East 
Coast and in the Middle West, so there will be agreement 
regarding the fundamentals of foreign policy* You see how 
Aristotle figures out all possibilities. You will find 
later on, and you have read it, how he figures out the 
right thing regarding marriage. This is an important part 
of Aristotle and also covered ever by the fashionable reading 
in the light of Edmund Burke. Edmund Burke was opposed to 
this kind of figuring out, and had more trust in what would 
come out on the basis of experience, and tackling each 
difficulty as it arises, and net having an overall concern. 
Aristotle is, in this respect, quite a rationalist, although 
not of the same kind 'as the rationalism ef the 18th century. 
There are important differences, because they were fundamentally 
democratic, and Aristotle is not democratic, but as far as 
rationalism is concerned, there is no difference except 
that Aristotle believes that chance cannot be overcome, 
whereas in the 18th century they believed that chance could 
be overcome. That we must never forget. Is there any other 
point? 

Student* Didn't he knock the world*s first political scientist 
rather severely for having people responsible for both 
public and private land. The ruling class is going xe b 
responsible for both. 

Strauss* The ruling class, sure, but that doesn't mean that 
the ruling class collectively and individually. Those are 
two different considerations. 

Now another point which comes to mind is this. We have no 
time in this very quick, instant course on the Republic 
to go into this detail, but Aristotle sometimes makes a 
critical remark against Plato or the Spartans, and then later 
on, when he presents his own teaching, he lays himself open 
to the same criticism. There is no contradiction in that. 
vr What he means by that is that they lay themselves open to 
that criticism, and they have not thought it through, but 
it must be thought through, and the indication is that if 
it is thought through properly, one might very well find an 
argument in favor of this arrangement. This is not a simple 
contradiction. 


Let us now turn to line 25, regarding the cultivators of the 
soil. 

Student* "Those who were to cultivate the soil should best 
of all, if the best system is to be stated ..." 

Strauss* Literally, if it must be done according to wish 
or prayer. 
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Student* . would be slaves, net drawn from peeple all 

ef ene tribe, ner ef a spirited character, for thus they 
would be both serviceable for their work and safe to abstain 
frera insurrection. But as a second best, they should be 
alien serfs of a similar nature. Of these laborers, those 
in private employment must be among the private possessions 
of the owners of estates, and those working on the common 
land, common property. How slaves should be employed and 
why it is advantageous that all slaves have their freedom 
set before them as a reward we will say later." 

Strauss* This is a passage to which I have referred more 
than once. The fact that these slaves can become emancipated, 
if they behave, shows that they are not natural slaves in 
the strict sense, because a natural slave is a man who 
cannot take care of himself, and then it would be a great 
cruelty to emancipate him. Therefore, these are conventional 
slaves, and that is of course a great difficulty to which 
(inaudible) has referred. How can we get out of this 
difficulty? I mean”we must try out best and not give up 
and simply say, well Aristotle contradicts himself. That's 
his manner, and a man must always be true to his manner. 

i. 

We read at least one passage in 1291a, 1 where Aristotle 
uses the expression * by nature slavish of the city *, of 
a certain kind of city which la unwilling to defend itself 
against its enemies. There is, apart from the natural slaves 
in the strict sense, there are slavish people who do not 
wish to prefer slavery to exposing their lives to fighting, 
and they cannot complain if they are enslaved. You know what 
Aristotle said about the Asiatic as distinguished from the 
Thracian people, in northern Greece, who are intelligent, 
but slavish. Otherwise, how would they accept the rule by 
the Persian king? Therefore, there is nothing wrong with that. 
Still one can say, in the strictest sense, they are conventional 
slaves, not natural slaves, and this has a very great 
implication. If the slaves are conventional, the free men ] 
too are conventional. Is that not necessarily the case? _J 

This may lead to the following conclusion. While man is by 
nature a social being, and this is hard to deny, that all 
instituions might be conventional. This, of course, would 
have to be qualified considerably to agree with what Aristotle 
says, because there would still be the natural superiority 
of the theoretical life as a standard, but otherwise the 
consequences would be very radical. 

There is one passage to which we have not yet referred in 
this course which is very relevant to this question of the 
natural slave. The question of natural slavery can be said 
to be one special case of the comprehensive question of 
natural right. Aristltle doesn't speak in the Politics of 
natural right. He speaks about it in the Ethics , in Book V 
somewhere, the section on justice. The key point of his 
teaching regarding natural right is what? 
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Student* It bends slightly under circumstances. 

Strauss* What dees Aristetle explicitly say? All right, 
including natural right, is changeable. This is net 
generally knewn, because the mest powerful interpretatien 
ef Aristetle's Ethics is that by Themas Aquinas, and Themas 
Aquinas makes the distinctien between the principles ef 
natural right, which are unchangeable, and the cenclusiens, 
especially the very lew, practical cenclusiens, which are 
changeable. This is a distinctien which Aristetle dees net 
make. Se Aristetle must be taken te mean that all right is 
changeable, all natural rights changeable, and an example 
weuld be the distinctien between natural and conventional 
slaves. What'is by nature right is that enly meant by 
nature that slaves sheuld be treated as slaves, sheuld be 
enslaved. If this conflicts with seme ether necessity, 
say a necessity ef the perfect pelis, it might be necessary 
te change it. That is what Aristetle implies — that citizens 
ef the best pelis, cannot be tillers ef the seil, because 
then they weuld have te devote their time te their private 
affairs, and they could net devote themselves sufficiently 
te the affairs ef the city. Then you must have a demos ef 
farmers, and this leads te great difficulties, from Aristotle's 
point ef view, because then the higher, the gentleman, weuld 
have to give an account ef their doings te the lower, which 
is against nature. Se you-must net have a demos, and then 
the only way out it seems, at least the most elegant way out, 
is te have farming slaves. 

Students Are there net any fundamental underlying principles 
which weuld determine which natural right has precedent ever 
the ethers? 

^Strauss* Yes. New what weuld then be a principle which 

) Aristetle never contradicts? I think one can say it is the 

( supremacy ef the theoretical life. If this is the ma.jer, 
and the miner weuld be there cannot be a theoretical life if 
there are no cities, hew dees Hobbes say? Where there were 
first flourishing cities, there philosophy first belongs. 

If we assume this as the miner, then it fellows with another 
syllogism that the requirements of the city are directly 
based on the highest consideration, the need for philosophy, 
and therefore slavery must be accepted for the reason given. 
Indeed, there is some awkwardness in that, as Aristetle made 
quite clear by his honest discussion ef natural slavery, 
but where is it written. He can say that the human problem 
can be all elegantly solved. There might be sacrifices. 

There might net be such a simple harmony between all 
requirements. 

Student* I'm trying to figure out the justification for 
unjust slavery, simply stated, in the best pelis. In other 
words, if men were net by nature slaves, but slaves. Simply 
stated, this is not just. 
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Strausst All right. Let us argue it eut on this basis. 

Student* Then the question becomes why is it this polis, 
which is based in part upon an injustice, is better than 
a polis in which those who rule by nature are subordinate, 
pay heed, to those who are slaves by nature, thepeople. 

r^Straussi You have not stated it clearly enough. In other 

I words, is it not better to have this awkwardness, that the 

I gentlemen have to give an account to the demos, rather than 
this gross unfairness, than to enslave people who should not 
be enslaved? But Aristotle would say this, I'm afraid. 

1 In the case of the democracy, that the gentlemen would have 
to give an account to the demos, that the higher would have 
to go to the lower, the higher is done injustice, too. 

There is an abominable English study. The injustice is done 
to the higher, whereas in the other case, the injustice is 
done to the lower. 

Student* Not necessarily, because there may be higher people 
who are by convention slaves. 

Strauss* Yes, that is always possible. Noone knew that 
better than Aristotle when he says in the Ethics , in’the 
discussion on friendship, one cannot be a friend with a 
slave as slave, but one can be a friend with him as a human 
being. Do you understand this consideration? In other words- 
there are people who are slaves, who deserve to be not only 
masters, but even friends of people like Aristotle. That he 
knows. Plato himself — that is at least a traditional 
story — was sold into slavery on some occasion. Imagine 
what a diversion of the order! But of course he was ransomed 
very soon. But it is necessary to think this through, and to 
see which are the premises, not necessarily explicitly stated 
by Aristotle or, for that matter, by Plato, which go without 
saying for them, and which went without saying for many many 
centuries, not only in the West but also in China or other 
places, where you had such a situation regarding slavery. 

One must try to understand that. 

PWe must not forget this point which I have said before — 
that the people, who out of laziness, cowardice, don't fight 
to defend their freedom, cannot complain. That is also an 
important point. 

Student: Then, in the best polis, those who rule by nature 
will have to confront the struggle of those who are ruled 
by convention. In other words, that struggle is indebted 
to even the best polis. 

Strauss* All right. But it is mitigated by the fact — if 
you do not have a demos, but have only slaves — Perioeci 
would be some kind of resident aliens. They were the paganis, 
living in the villages, and doing the tilling of the soil. 

The tern was used in Sparta, for a certain part of the Spartan 

population. 
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Straussi Let us take it serieusly what Aristotle says abeut 
the emancipation ef slaves, after seme generations, and 
chance coming in all the time. There will necessarily 
cerae inte being a deraes witheut any citizen rights. Think 
ef the plebeians in Rome, eriginally. Then they will make 
treuble. They will make a successien te the hely mountain 
and they will have te be used fer war. There are net eneugh 
patricians te fight the wars, and give them alse a training 
in (inaudible) back their masters. After a few generatiens 
at the latest, Aristotle’s best regime will be in peer trouble. 
There is ne deubt about that. Ultimately, I think Aristotle 
would answer ’I know that.' You cannot expect a satisfactory 
solution or perfectly rational solution te the social problem. 
What the modern thinkers did, beginning from Hobbes, was te 
outline or elaborate in detail a rational solution. The 
question is, if we.take an overall view, did any of these 
rational societies proposed in modern times live up to being 
truly rational? This we have to consider. In other words, 
however funny things in politics or in these books may be, 
is there not a very important lesson for us, who are haunted 
by the hope for a perfectly rational, perfectly just society? 
There is something fundamentally questionable in that. 

Studenti This is a little bit off the point, but assuming 
that natural right is changeable, and that certain necessity 
may force the giving up of certain natural rights, certah.l 
we would see this from the point of view of a city — xu,. 
rulers are the people in power, the people forming a 
constitution. They have to give up or decide to make some 
people slaves, and hence violate their natural rights. 

From the other point of view, say Plato, or seme man who 
was made a slave conventionally, but was still conscious 
enough, or say intelligent enough, to realize that he shouldn’t 
be a slave, and actively think about it, would Aristotle say 
that since the other people decided that this is the case 
where it (inaudible) the city had changed the natural right, 
is there any obligation for the intelligent or philosophic 
individual to give up his natural right, because the city 
demands it? 

Strausst Obligation is a dangerous word here, but prudence, 
not in the sense of cleverness, but in the Aristotelian sense 
of decency, what is prudence in such a situation? You must 
think in concrete terms. Plato, assuming he had been sent 
to Libya or some far-away place as a slave, and Plato was 
of course sure that he could do much better things than do 
the dirty work for this barbaric master there, but what would 
he have done? He would have had to learn the language in 
the first place, and then he would have to explain to them 
that he belongs to a very distinguished and wealthy family 
in Athens, and that he would write to these people that, say 
ten times the amount they paid for buying him, would be given 
to theia. This man would conceivably have solved the problem. 

In other words, you cannot look at it in merely legal*terms, 
because these people in Libya — I mean I may do them injustice, 
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bu"fc that's ever the sea, and net Persia — these people might 
have had this view that a man taken prisoner, a foreigner 
taken prisoner, is perfectly justly made a slave. He must 
thank his Creater that he wasn't killed er sacrificed te 
seme geds, which yeu knew these institutiens alse existed, 
and net enly in Libya, but alse in Mexico and in ether places. 

Studenti There seems te be a tensien between the statement 
that the theeretical life, er philesephy, is the ultimate 
standard fer changes in natural life, and Aristetle's state¬ 
ment, I believe in the Ethics , that says natural right is a 
part ef pelitical right. Natural right seems that ene is 
clesed te the theeretical life, and in anether sense it 
seems epen te it. 

* 

Strausst What dees he mean when he says natural right is a 
part ef pelitical right? 

Student i I den't knew. 

Strauss: Yes, and that is very impertant. That deesn't mean 
ef a suberdinate kind, but ef the mest comprehensive form. 

In ether werds, there is a right ebtaining between speuses, 
a right ebtaining between fires and cellars, and the right 
ebtaining between parents and children. These are all lower 
and smaller parts ef rights. The most comprehensive, the 
mest rich kind ef life, is the right ebtaining ameng fellew 
citizens. 

If natural right as pelitical right is changeable, the ether 
kind ef right will be at least as changeable. That is the 
enly meaning ef that. When I referred te the highest peint, 
that was fer this reasen. If natural right is changeable, 
if we de net wish te leave it at an unqualified relativism, 
there must be semething stable within the change. 

If yeu leek areund in Aristetle's writings, fer that which 
is accerding te his views and never centradicted the highest, 
then the answer is the philesephic life. 

But we have te ge en, and let us turn te 1330b, 32. 

We den't read what he says abeut the tewn planning and se en. 

Student: "These whe have heard that cities which pretend te 
valer sheuld net have them, held tee eld-fashiened a view, 
and that theugh they see that the cities that indulge in 
that form ef vanity are reputed by experience, it is true 
that against an evenly matched fee and ene little superior in 
numbers, it is net henerable te try te secure eneself by 
the strength ef ene's fertificatiens, but as it may pessibly 
happen that the superier numbers ef the attackers may be tee 
much fer the human valer ef a small force, if the city is te 
survive and net te suffer disaster er insult, the securest 
fertificatiens ef walls must be deemed te be the most war-like, 
particularly in view ef theinventions ..." 
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Straussi This paragraph is interesting regarding Aristotle's 
belief in progress. That is tee eld-fashiened a view, namely 
the Spartan view, that it is beneath the dignity ef a city 
te be walled, because they sheuld be able te help themselves 
against enemies witheut them. 

In the immediate centext, let us read only 14-18. 

Studenti "For just as the attackers ef a city are concerned 
te study the means by which they can gain the advantage, so 
also for the defenders some devices have already been invented. 
Others they must discover and think out, for people do not 
even start attempting to attack those who are well prepared." 

Straussi This is another fundamental difficulty in Aristotle’s 
Politics , namely the opposition to inventions. You remember 
the critique of Hippodamus in Book II, and here the encourage¬ 
ment of inventions. That is a very grave contradiction, 
because military inventions may lead to other inventions. 

They may even by themselves lead to change in the social and 
political order, and therefore endanger stability. 

There is very much more, but we have to draw a line somewhere, 
and let us turn to 1331 b» 17* 

Student: "... and temples must be distributed over the 
country, some dedicated to gods and some to heroes, but to 
linger at this point over the detailed statement and discussion 
of questions of this kind is waste of time." 

Strauss* In other words, Aristotle sees a funny possibility. 

A too detailed blueprint would be a bit absurd. 

Student* "... not so much in the matter of theory but 
in that of practice. To lay down principles is a work of 
aspiration ..." 

Strauss* That is impossible. Speaking is the work of wishing. 
Speaking here in the sense of rational discourse, presenting 
the outline of a good society, that is a matter for wishing. 

Of course, for reasonable wishing ... 

Student* "Their realization is that the deed is a task of 
fortune." 

Strauss* That depends on chance, yes. Quite a few times 
in this chapter there are references to the gods, and also 
to the heroes. I made a statistics of that. He speaks of 
gods and holy things more in Books VII and VIII than in the 
whole rest of the book. This is a fact of some importance, 

I believe. 

New he turns gradually to the question of education, *r .rather 
first of the citizen body. Read a bit of the immediate 
sequel. 
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Studenti "We must new discuss the regime itself, and ask 
what, and ef what character, sheuld be the cempenents ef 
the city that is te have felicity and geed government. 

There are twe things in which the welfare ef all men consist. 
One ef these is the cerrect establishment ef the aim and end 
ef their actiensi the ether, the ascertainment ef the actiens 
leading te that end." 

Straussi What we weuld call the means. 

Student* "... fer the ends prepesed and the means adepted 
may be incensistent with ene anether, as also they may be 
consistent." 

Strauss* This is very irapertant, but nenetheless immediately 
clear. Let us turn te line 39* 

Student: "It is cl§ar that all men aim at the geed life and 
at happiness, but theugh seme pessess the pewer te attain these 
things, seme de net, ewing te seme facter ef fertune er ef 
nature." 

Strauss* Fertune and nature are twe different considerations. 
Seme are bern dumb, and therefere cannet beceme truly happy. 
Others h?.ve the necessary mental equipment, but are unlucky, 
like the man gifted by nature and fit fer the highest life whe 
has beceme a slave. 

May I mentien in passing a passage which was misundersteed. 

A man's nature is never due te chance. In ether werds, yeu 
ceuld say whether he is rich er peer, that is due te chance* 
er a freeman er slave, maybe due te chance* but whether he 
is bright er dumb, that cannet be due te chance. The errer 
is due te the fact that we always are inclined te think ef a 
seul, as it were, antedated, his embodiment, and frem this 
peint ef view ene ceuld say that all gifts which a man has are 
due te chance. The thought is alluded somewhere by Plate. 

Student* Anytime a person did net achieve his nature . • • 

Strauss* This can be due te chance. It can alse be due te 
his nature because he lacks certain natural qualities which 
enable him. 

Student* But that weuld be his nature theugh, weuldn't it? 

Strauss* Oh, that happens. Yeu are tee young te knew that. 
Yeung men sometimes premise very much and don't keep the 
premise, although the opportunity fer full development existed. 
Other people don't premise anything when they are young, 
and then stay awake, as it were, when they are thirty and 
even later. Opportunities are equal in both cases; therefore, 
that is nature. Seme are slew t* grow, and ethers are quick. 
That is a natural distinction. 
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Let us turn te 32a, ?. 

Studenti "But the object before us is te discern the best 
regime, and this is the one under which a city will be best 
governed, and a city will be the best governed under the 
constant regime under which it has the most opportunity for 
happiness. It is therefere clear that we must knew what 
happiness is. The view that we maintain, and this is the 
definitien we laid down in the Ethics , if these disceurses 
are ef any value, is that happiness is the cemplete activity 
and empleyment ef virtue, and this net conditionally, but 
abselutely. When I say cenditienally, I refer te things 
necessary. By abselutely, I mean nebly. Fer instance, te 
take the case ef just actiens, just acts ef vengeance and ef 
punishment spring, it is true, frem virtue, but are necessary 
and have the quality ef nobility only in a limited manner, 
since it weuld be preferable that neither individual ner city 
sheuld have any need ef such things, whereas actiens aiming at 
heners and reseurces are the noblest actiens abselutely, fer 
the farmer class ef acts censists in the remeval ef something 
evil, but actiens ef the latter kind are the oppesite. They 
are the feundatien and the generation ef things geed. The 
virtueus man will use even peverty, disease, and the ether 
ferras ef bad fortune in a noble manner, but felicity censists 
in their eppesites, fer it is a definitien established by eur 
ethical discourses, that the virtuous man is the man of such 
a character, that because of his virtue things abselutely geed 
are geed fer him, and it is therefere clear that his empleyment 
•f these geeds must also be virtueus and noble absolutely. 

Hence, men actually suppose that external geeds are the cause 
•f happiness, just as if they were te assign the cause ef a 
brilliantly fine performance ef the harp te the instrument 
rather than te the skill." 

Strauss> New Aristotle capitulates here in great abbreviation 
certain teachings ef the Ethics , but of what part ef the Ethics ? 
The first book — the more sophisticated and detailed discussions 
given at the end ef the Ethics , he disregards here. The crucial 
addition of the end ef the Ethics te what was said at the 
beginning is the distinction between the practical or political 
life, and the theoretical life. We shall say, therefere, and 
this applies to the whole work, and especially te the seventh 
beek, retroactively and prospectively, Aristotle abstracts in 
the Politics from the theoretical life, although he refers te 
it, as we have seen last time, but he refers to it in a very 
strange way — you remember that proportion I drew at the table. 

The main point which Aristotle made here, and which we knew 
frem the Ethics — happiness equal te virtue, er rather the 
practice of virtue plus equipment. The geeds of fortune, which 
yeu need. For example, you cannot be manifestly, and that is 
very important for Aristotle, manifestly munificent if yeu 
are not wealthy. A poor man can have the best intentions of 
being much more munificent than any rich man, but Aristotle 
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says the intentions are (inaudible), and therefore practically 
they do net exist. Whereas in the case ef the theeretical 
life, there is als* a need fer seme equipment. Fer example, 
people need beeks and papers, at least semeene whe leans these 
things, and yet much less fer the life ef a perfect gentleman. 

Let us turn te ene important passage in 1332a, 32, or begin 
at 28. 

Student* "It is necessary en the basis ef what has been said 
that seme geeds must be ferthceming te start with, and ethers 
must be previded by the legislater." 

Strauss* In ether werds, just as a carpenter must have weed 
er whatever — the matter — and then he must have his art 
which transfernis the matter. The same is true ef the legislater. 

Student* "Hence we pray that the erganizatien ef the city 
may be successful in securing these geeds which are in the 
centrel ef fertune, fer that fortune dees control external 
goods, we may take as axiomatic, but when we come te the 
cities being virtuous, te secure this is net the function 
ef fertune, but of science and policy." 

Strauss* Is this net intelligent? If someone would say he 
acts justly by accident, that means ef course he doesn't act 
justly. If he says he is wealthy by good luck, (inaudible), 
even if he is a very clever man in making money, he would 
still need good luck in addition te his cleverness to be and 
remain wealthy. 

Student* "But then the virtue ef the city is ef course caused 
by the citizens who share in its government being virtuous, 
and in our city all the citizens share in the government. 

The point we have te consider, therefore, is hew dees a man 
become virtuous?" 

Strauss* In our order, all citizens participate in the regime. 

In a sense that is a tautelegical statement, because in every 
regime the citizens partake in the regime. What Aristotle 
means by that is net the best expression ene could find fer 
what he says — Aristotle means by this there will be a cen- 
siderable citizen body. That is the key point. Everyone 
except these whe are foreigners, resident aliens, or slaves 
will participate in the regime. 

This leads then- te the questien which he will discuss in the 
sequel — therefore, there can be no lifelong rulers. Let 
us assume we have a 1000 heads ef families. These 1000 men 
cannot have ruling offices, and especially the highest ruling 
offices, at the same time. Therefore the questien arises, 
is there net something unnatural that ameng these 1000 gentlemen 
there may be seme superier by nature te the rest, that they 
should net be lifelong rulers. His answer is no, and the 
reason given is because they are net clearly recognizable. 

If the rulers differed from the rule, as the gods differ both 
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in body and soul from human beings, then it would be all right. 
Neone weuld question that there are superior beings in bodily 
splender and in mental superiority, but such a striking 
difference there weuld net be, even if there were a man like 
Aristotle among the 1000 gentlemen. There will be many people 
who from some points of view, and not totally negligible 
points of view, will be equal to Aristotle, and perhaps even 
superior to him, and therefore they all must partake of the 
rule. Of course, this question that men do not run around by 
nature with tags, superior men or inferior men — this, of 
course, leads to a great objection to Aristotle's aristocracy 
itself, because it is not so visible that a man is meant to 
be a gentleman, and not a shoemaker by nature. That depends 
-very much ontuche. 

This kind of argument led to the modern doctrines, which started 
from the equality of all, which must not be pressed, but which 
simply or commonsensically meant this. Men do not run around 
with tags determining their natural equipment. What a man is 
or can do depends so much on social arrangements, on nomos, 
and on chance, that the best rule of thumb is to treat all men 
as equal — I mean in a political sense. That this can lead 
to difficulties of its own is another matter. 

He comes then to the question of education — 32b, 41 — 
toward becoming good men, -that is to say towards being ... 
the same time good citizens. We know from Book III that goec 
men are good citizens only if they are rulers in the best regime. 
They must therefore be trained toward toward the ultimate goal 
of education — that they become rulers in the best regime in 
a good society. 

It is also clear that noone will be a ruler who will not have 
been ruled in turn, they must first be trained in being ruled, 
although that is only the primary law, but this is an important 

one. 

Now let us turn to 1333a, 5* 

Studenti "Government, as has been said in the first discourses, 
is of two sorts: one carried en for the sake of the ruler, 
and the other for the sake of the subject. Of these, the 
former is what we call the rule of the master} the latter is 
the government of free men.” 

Strauss: Now he makes an aside. That aside we will want to 
read. 

Student: "But since we say that the goodness of the citizen 
and ruler are the same as that of the best man, and that the 
same person ought to become a subject first, and a ruler 
afterwards, it will be important for the legislator to study 
how and by what courses of training good men are to be produced, 
and what is the end of the best life." 
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S traus 3: New what is that? 

Student* "But seme of the commands differ net in the nature 
of the services commanded, but in their object. Hence, a 
number ef what are theught te be menial services can be 
honorably performed even by free men in youth, since in 
regard to honor and dishonor, actions do not differ so much 
in themselves as in their end and object." 

Strauss* There are great difficulties, and people have assumed 
a lacuna here and all other kinds of difficulties, which I 
think is not true. What Aristotle means is this. It is an 
aside. The young ones have to learn to be ruled, although 
they are meant to be Rulers eventually. In this training in 
being ruled, they may have to do quite a few things which 
are menial otherwise, but which are not menial in their case, 
because in their case they have part of their training in 
gentlemenship. For example, what they do in the English 
public schools in the lower forms — what do they have to do 
in the higher forms? All kinds of low and degrading things. 

Student* Blacking shoes. 

i » 

Strauss* Yes, for example. These of course are not menial 
and degrading, but a matter of honor for them. That is vdv- 
Aristotle meant, and I think there is ns necccritudc t_ ^.dsume 

lacuna here. 

In the sequel, Aristotle speaks of the superiority of the 
theoretical discourse to the practical one. He points to the 
difference between the theoretical life and the practical life, 
without however speaking of the latter explicitly. Instead 
he does this, and corresponds to what we have observed last 
time — the question of the difference between the practical 
and the theoretical life is replaced by the difference between 
war and peace. Clearly, the theoretical life belongs to the 
side of peace, but study and understanding is not the only 
peaceful activity, but there is again this peculiar abstraction 
from the theoretical life, which Aristotle practices in the 
Politics. 


The end of education is peace and leisure — the reasonable 
use of leisure, rather than war and business, if business is 
the opposite of leisure. 

He also speaks again of the objectives of war, in 33b» 35 
following. Then he comes to the question of education, with 
a view to the highest, ultimate. Of course, it must begin 
with the lowest, because we all are born as naked babies, 
and this is the beginning of all education. It's a pity 
that we cannot read all of this, but let us turn to 35b, 12, 
when he speaks of pregnant women. 

Student* "And pregnant women, also, must take care of their 
bodies, not avoiding exercise nor adopting a low diet. This 
it is easy for the lawgiver to secure, by ordering them to 
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make a journey daily for the due worship of the deities, 
whose office is the control of childhood." 

Strauss* You see here a political use of the geds, obviously. 
The women wouldn’t do-it if he would say, it’s good for your 
health, but if it is your duty in order that you survive 
childbirth, then they will do it. Go on where you left off. 

Student* "As regards the mind, however, on the contrary, 
it suits then to pass the time mere indelently than as 
regards their bedies. Fer children befere birth are evidently 
affected by the mother, just as growing plants are by the 
earth. As to exposing or rearing the children born, let 
there be a law that no deformed child shall be reared, but 
on the ground of number of children, if the regular customs 
hinder any of these those born being exposed, there must be 
a limit fixed to the procreation of offspring, and if any 
people have a child as a result of intercourse in contravention 
of these regulations, abortion must be practiced on it before 
it has developed sensation and life. For the line between 
lawful and unlawful abortion will be marked by the fact that 
having sensation is being alive." 

Strauss* The word used for lawful here is (inaudible), which 
has something to do with, and which is in a certain contra¬ 
distinction to the word (inaudible), co xne sacred. It has 
itself the meaning, reference, to divine law. Be that as it 
may, Aristotle accepts birth control without any hesitation. 

Read a bit further on where you left off. 

Student* "And since the beginning of the fit age for a man 
and for a woman at which they are to begin their union has 
been defined, let it also be decided for how long a time it 
is suitable for them to serve the city in the matter of 
producing children. For the offspring of two elderly parents, 
as those of two young ones, are born imperfect, both in body 
and mind, and the children of those that have arrived at old 
age are weaklings. Therefore, the period must be limited to 
correspond with the mental prime, and thi3 is in the case of 
most men — the age stated by some of the poets, who measure 
men’s age by periods of seven years, it is about the age of 
fifty. Therefore, persons exceeding this age by four or five 
years must be discharged from the duty of producing children 
in the community, and for the rest of their lives, if they 
have intercourse, it must be manifestly for the sake of health 
or for some other cause." 

Strauss* Yes, and some similar amount in the next sentence 
which deals with adultery, which is not according to the 
strictest morality. 

In the sequel he speaks also about the question of censorship, 
namely, what kind of stories are to be told to little children; 
and of course he takes the view which prevailed in that time 
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until a generation age that children should be protected 
against impressions for which they are to© young. 

One of the funniest things in this section was Aristotle*s 
figuring out what the right time for marriage is, for men 
and women on the other hand. Do you remember how he drew 
the line? 

Studenti When a child grows up, and he can take his father’s 
place. 

Straussi Not quite. The cessation of fertility should coincide 
on both sides. This is the starting point, and therefore 
going backwards, the men should be about 35» and the women 
should be about 18. He figured it out very well from his 
point of view, but there is naturally not the slightest con¬ 
sideration of whether they love one another. That is irrelevant. 
I had mentioned before Jane Austen, because sometimes I cannot 
help thinking of her when reading certain passages here, 
although less in Aristotle than in Xenophon. There is one 
difference for Jane Austen — that the future spouses should 
love one another is a moral requirement. That is saying some¬ 
thing wrong morally if they do not love one another, whereas 
for Aristotle and the whole older humanity, this was the least 
important consideration. I suppose the case of definite mutual 
repulsiveness is excluded, but even there custom and the time 
can do a lot. 

Is there any other point? 

Student: What did Aquinas say about this section? 

Strauss: He didn’t write his commentary. The cleric who 
continued Aquinas’ work simply rendered Aristltle’s thoughts 
there. After all, he was paid for interpreting Aristotle’s 
Politics , and that he did. Sure, this was incompatible with 
the Christian teaching. You mean regarding abortion? That 
goes without saying, but not Aristotle, you see. 

Student: I believe there were certain periods in which abortion 
was justifiable up to the point which they called crippled child. 

Straussi That is what Aristotle says. And you think that 
was accepted in Christianity? 

Student: Yes. Until the l6th century. 

Strauss: We have here an authority in Christian theology. 

Student: I think the nature of the debate turned on when the 
soul is conceived. Aquinas held the view that the soul came 
after (inaudible). There were Christian theologians who 
debated that (inaudible). 

Strauss: In other words, they agreed fundamentally with 
Aristotle. But you seem to be wrong regarding the 16th century. 



Lecture XVI 

Aristotle's Politics, November 29, 1967 


(A student paper was read at the beginning of this lecture.) 

Strausst Yeu rightly pointed out that the discussion of 
education has as its goal not the highest human possibility, 
theoretical man, but the gentleman, to say nothing of the 
external incompleteness of Book VIII. 

One point should be made clearer — the relation between leisure, 
business, and play. You used the Greek word for leisure -- 
scheie, in Latin scola, and from which we have our word school, 
but it had originally a somewhat more pleasant meaning than 
the word school does now. What is the relation between these 
three things? 

Student* You can do it in various ways. One way would be in 
terms of the soul. Schole, I think, is the highest development 
of the soul. 


Strauss* Also that time of life for which we live. 


Student* Occupation then is a means of living itself. It is 
a means of supporting on*?*Vf visually. 

Strauss* That activity which enables us to have leisure. 

The most noble of these activities is war. Generally speaking, 
there must be war so there will be peace, and therefore leisure. 
What about play? 


Student* Play is probably more closely connected to work. 
Strauss* Not only probably, but certainly. In which way? 
Student* It's an antidote, a relaxation. 


Strauss* Yes. That is very important, because in our present 
discussion the distinction between play and leisure is lost, 
whereas for Aristotle it is crucial. There is one simple way 
to make intelligible to us modern people what Aristotle has in 
mind. There is a word in general usage which points to the 
difference, or pointed originally to the difference, between 
play and leisure. That's the word holiday. Holiday in the 
original is holy day, and the idea being that it was not the 
time for sleeping er staying in bed all day, or for doing some 
other merely recreational things, but for the highest activity, 
namely praying, and resting from labor, but not merely in order 
to save strength for the coming week, but something higher. 


Student* I have a question on the interrelationship between 
business and play, on the relation of leisure to the city. 

Is leisure anything more than a time for philosophy? Does it 
hav* % place in civic life? 
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Strauss! What weuld the perfect gentlemen de? They are net 
philosophers. What weuld they de in their leisure time? I 
mean net merely in the time where they relax? that is subordinate 
te their working, but what weuld they de in their leisure time? 

Student? Take part in pelitics. ( 

Straussi That ceuld be alse business. Business is net enly 
war, er taking care ef their farms. In ene ef the Aristephanian 
cemedies, there is a discussien — if yeu can call that a 
discussien in a comedy — at least a presentatien ef this 
thing ef what is the preper thing te de, say at a banquet, 
fer example. What kinds ef stories? There is, ef ceurse, in 
a cemedy ridicule and name-dropping play a very great rele. 

When I was present at the victery ef X at Olympia, and why 
I was sitting en the right side . . . that is en a very lew 
level — something which is neither relaxatien ner surely werk. 

Se banquets weuld be such things, er talking, reminiscing,. 
and listening te music, as we have seen in Beek VIII, looking 
at statues, visiting with friends. There are many things which 
can be dene apart frera philesephizing. 

Student! If pelitical actien weuld then be business, then 
pelitical actien is fer the sake ef banquets? 

Strauss: Yes. Business is fer the sake ef leisure. 
yeu heard the expression (inaudible)? Well, that means 
werk, werk. That is, ef ceurse, whelly alien net enly te 
Aristetle, but te raest people ef fermer times. There is 
always semething higher than werk. 

Studenti I understand that. Whs.t I was saying was that the 
gentleman here said gentlemen's leisure time weuld be te partake 
in pelitics, yeu said no because pelitics weuld be like werk. 

What they weuld de is participate in banquets and talk. 

Straussi Let's say in yeur discussiens with friends abeut 
the pelitical werk ef the city, it may be inbetween, but the 
pelitical activity preper is werk. In order te see that, 
yeu enly have to read the end ef Beek X ef the Ethics , where 
it is made clear hew much is werk. Surely yeu can say werk 
in the (inaudible) sense, taking care ef one's farm se that 
a means ef subsistence, ef comfortable self-preservation, is 
available, is in the service ef pelitical activity. That is 
surely true, but the pelitical activity itself is business. 

Take an example frera eur way ef life, at least from people 
like myself. We are supposed te teach and de what they call 
research, but there is alse a certain amount ef administrative 
werk. The administrative werk, faculty meetings, and such, 
clearly belongs xe business, whereas teaching and research 
can participate of leisure — I mean if it is fun, to use a 
crude word. Administration and politics belong very much 
together. That * . ;an like Pericles probably enjoyed himself 
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mere when he gave his speech, like the funeral speech, than 
in any leisure activity, I d* net deny, but this is a secendary 
altheugh important ceraplicatien, because Pericles, being enly 
a pelitical and practical man — that’s what Aristotle, I fear, 
would say — would net be the best judge of what is the 
highest human activity. ' 

Studenti I’m interested in the relationship between leisure 
and business. Leisure seems to be the fulfillment of man’s 
nature, and business seems to be the necessary, that which 
is necessary for this fulfillment. It seems to me that 
these were the only variables — doing the necessary to allow 
- for the fulfilment of the natural. Therefore, I don’t see why 
the issue of play is even considered. 

Strauss* Because people at that time seem to have mistaken 
play and leisure. Our present-day leisure time discussions 
are based on this mistake, and Aristotle had to make clear 
that play as relaxation is lower than work,•because it serves 
only the purpose of accumulating again power for doing what 
is work, so play is for the sake of work. Work itself is 
for the salce of leisure. That is the simple schema, whether 
you admit it or not, but that is what Aristotle asserts. 

As you say, fulfillment of one’s nature — one must net f r e J - 
that from Aristotle's point of view, the true fulfillment ex 
one's nature is possible only in and through speculation, 
philosophy, science, whatever. 

Student* Play permits the performance of the necessary. It 
is necessary to necessary . . . 

Strauss* What is necessary means always it is necessary for 
something else. There are other things which are not necessary 
for something else, but ends in themselves, and they are called 
noble or beautiful in contradistinction to (inaudible). 

Student* Going backwards, we could keep going backwards ad 
infinitum. There might be something necessary for play. 

Strauss* Why not. But this is easy to understand. For 
example, in the case of hay, there must be people who make 
bales of hay. For them that is work. What else do you mean? 

Student* It seems then that play would go under the heading 
of business. 

Strauss* No, because the production of the things necessary 
for play is business, but playing itself is not business. 

Think of work as in a ball factory, playing football on the 

one hand, and then they produce footballs. There is no 

clear division and great distinction between the two activities. 

Student* I wonder, though, whether there isn’t a difference 
between the teaching in the Ethics in Book X, and the implied 
teaching in Book VII in the Politics , with respect to the 
dignity of political activity! While it might be true that 
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Book X does imply the Politics , is it subordinate to what we 
would call non-speculative leisure activity, or not primarily 
speculative leisure activity. Book VII seems to imply quite 
clearly that the choice that a man usually has as far as the 
so-called active life is concerned is between speculation 
on the one hand and politics on the other, a distinction 
which comes from Plato, especially in the Gorgias. ' 

Strausst The point which I can make now is simply this. The 
discussion of this question in Books VII and VIII of the 
Politics is on a lower level deliberately than the discussion 
in the Ethics , especially in Book X of the Ethics . Aristotle 
abstracts, as I call it, in the last books of the Politics 
as much as passible from the philosophical or theoretical life. 
He cannot completely disregard it, otherwise he couldn't make 
anything clear, but he speaks in a very subdued way. I think 
that is the general line to take. 

Studenti It seems that Aristotle makes a pretty sharp 
distinction between play and true leisure, and that seems 
plausible if you think of going to the movies on the one 
hand, and (inaudible). But I wonder about Plato, especially 
in the Laws , whether and if play and true leisure aren't some¬ 
what closer to each other, and that the reason for that 
would be that he thinks of celebration as being somewhere 
between play and true leisure, i.e., between going to the 
movies and philosophizing. 

Strausst Going to the movies can be a very ambiguous thing. 

It can be play, but if you think of a movie critic, it is 
surely that* it can also be leisure, if you think of an 
intelligent sociologist, who uses the observation of the movies 
for thinking reasonable thoughts about our society. That is 
perhaps a complicated example. 

Studenti Could it not be said that Plato in some cases 
seems to have higher regard for play than does Aristotle? 

Strauss* I see your pointj that is quite true. Why does 
Plato have such a deeper concern with play, a much deeper 
concern indeed than Aristotle? 

Studenti I was guessing that it might have something to do 
with his interest in celebration. 

Strauss* No, but I don't believe that Plato was more pious 
"than Aristotle. That is a very long question, but a very 
•bvious answer, on the basis of what Plato explicitly says, is 
available. 

Studenti Aristotle was more convinced that life is a serious 
business. 

Strauss* Oh, Plato also regarded that, unless you mean that 
the playthings are in the hands of the gods. But this 
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Aristotle would also admit, that the word (inaudible), Meaning 
te lead a human life* the life ef a human, is a term of 
depreciatien in Aristotle. 

Ne — semething very simple. Plate speaks abeut play with 
particular emphasis when he speaks ef writing. Writing, and 
that means ef ceurse especially the Platenic dialogues, which 
were particularly dear te Plate as his own work, writings can 
never be serious. Aristetle never makes a remark such as that. 
Therefere, in ether words, that activity which in a<way is 
the highest ef Plate, because what he could teach, the men he 
knew, is at least in quantitative terms incomparable t® what 
he could teach men through his books. Even if we take the 
couple hundred years which Plato believed his books would 
survive, — cataclysm would put an end to them — and Plato 
could never dream of us in 19&7 reading Plato. The estimation 
of the seriousness of writings, and the so-called ironical 
character of Plat© — Aristotle has these ironies, but much 
less than Plato. This is a point which one should consider. 

But it would lead us far beyond this field of political 
philosophy, even of political science. 

Since this is the last meeting of this course, I would like 
to bring up a few general questions on the proper occasion. 
First, one which has occurred tac as a kind of test, as it 
were for what we have been doing — you must have heard the 
expression •elitism'. Now let me puo it this way — is 
Aristotle namely an elitist? How would you answer this 
question? You say yes. Is there anyone who says no? 

Student* The notion that is implied by elitism seems te be 
substantially different from Aristotle's notion of aristocracy. 

Strauss* All right, but in what respect? 

Student* One is more concerned with moral excellence, while 
the other is more concerned with technical capabilities. 

Strauss* There is something to that, but I believe it 
does not go quite as you say. 

Student* I may be shooting in the dark, but I thought the 
elite is chosen from a wider class, like the unenlightened 
proletariat, and rules in their title of being understanding 
representatives of a broader group. They do not rule in 
virtue of their own excellence, but as technically competent 
rulers. 

Strauss* Yes, that is very important. However, the elitist 
would say every society is ruled by an elite, and Aristotle 
denies that. A democracy is not ruled by an elite in the 
Aristotelian sense. In other words, elitist doctrines are 
politically neutral, because they apply equally to all 
societies, and Aristotle’s doctrine is not politically 
neutral. So there is not, as it has been called by one of 
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the leading theorists of elitism, there is no iron law of 
oligarchy according to Aristotle. 

Now someone would say today probably that such a thing as 
Athenian democracy, where the slaves were excluded, is a 
kind of oligarchy, but this is surely not the way in which 
Aristotle looked at it, because for him it was a matter of 
course that resident aliens would not be citizens. 

We can say that elitism is a tacitly democratic doctrine. 

It.thinks the elite acts on behalf of the demos, whether 
elected according to a democratic doctrine, or not elected 
according to a communist or fascist doctrine is here not 
relevant. 

Aristotle takes all regimes seriously. By this I mean he 
takes them all on their word. A democracy says it is the 
rule of the demos for this and that reason, which we have 
seen in Book VI. He accepts that. He doesn't go into psycho¬ 
analysis. He accepts this as they say it, and indeed he 
does not agree with it. This taking seriously of the 
difference in regimes finds its most extreme expression in 
the fact, if it is a fact, that the word ‘fatherland* never 
occurs in the Politics . Never. It does not have this er-hc* 1 ” 
meaning which it does in English. It is quite commcnl.y 
by other Greek writers, but by Aristotle himself rarefy 
the Ethics , but I have gone again over the text of the Politics . 
The indices are not sufficient, and I have not found it. 
Fatherland, patris in Greek, is distinguished from the 
polis by the fact that it has much more — is more obviously 
an object of reference than the polis as polis. Patris, just 
as the polis as polis, is indifferent at first glance to the 
difference of regimes. It is the same fatherland, with the 
tombs of the ancestors, whether the regime is oligarchic, 
democratic, tyrannical, or whatever. 

This fact is connected with another fact, which I believe 
I have not mentioned before. The expression ‘good citizen' 
has a twofold meaning. The first is discussed at great 
length in Book III. The good citizen is relative to the 
regime, so the good citizen in a democracy would be a bad 
citizen in an oligarchy. 3ut there is also another meaning 
of good citizen, with which we are in a way more familiar, of 
which Aristotle does not speak in the Politics , but in a more 
popular work called the Athenian Constitution . There he 
refers to a famous politician of the late 5th century, 
Theraraenes, who was called the turncoat, because he changed 
from one party to another, like Winston Churchill in our time. 
This is not a desirable example. When there was a democracy, 
he was a democrat and when there was an oligarchy, he was an 
oligarch, and Aristotle says there were people to defend him 
and say that he was really the good citizen because he tried 
to do the best for the city under every regime. This is 
another possibility, and one could call such a man the patriot. 
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He is dedicated te his fatherland, and the question ef the 
regime is secendary te him. This is net Aristotle’s view ef 
the matter, but he was aware ef this. I theught I sheuld 
mention it. 

Student* In a certain sense there seems te be a tensien in 
saying that the iren law ef eligarchy is really (inaudible) 
and suppesed te apply te all situatiensj en the ether hand, 
the statement that it cemes eut ef a peculiar demecratic 
situatien and assumes representatien in the first place. 

Strauss* Yeu mean these raedern dectrines? I believe that 
is clear, even the dectrine ef (inaudible) whe cannet be 
and is net identical with (inaudible). He dees net speak ef 
the demesi he speaks ef society, but fundamentally that is the 
same, namely, every gevemraent is represented by its gevernment. 

i ' 

Student* Se eligarchy is- net exactly a pelitically neutral 
concept. 

Strauss* It is neutral because it applies, according te 
(inaudible)- — if yeu have an abselute monarchy, it is still 
an eligarchy which rules — the king and the clique, the 
ceurtiers, areund him. In a demecracy, the men ef the pewer 
structure, a tiny minority, and in an eligarchy, ef course, 
is ebvieusly a small group ef peeple. Te that extent, ix x 
pelitically neutral. It weuld be as applicable te a demecracy. 

New let us turn te the beginning ef Beek VIII. 

Student* "New nobody weuld dispute that the education ef the 
young requires the special attention ef the lawgiver. Indeed, 
the neglect ef this in cities is endurance te their regimes, 
for education ought te be adapted te the particular form ef 
the regime, since the particular character belonging te each 
regime both guards the regime generally and originally estab¬ 
lishes it. For instance, the demecratic spirit promotes 
demecracyi the oligarchic, eligarchyi and a better spirit 
always produces a better regime." 

Strauss* What Aristotle says here is what is the decisive 
importance ef education for each regime. I think this theught 
is still easily intelligible. But why is it important? 

Because the most important thing in every regime is the 
ethos, which in Greek means the character, the peculiar 
notion of character. In modern tins, our time, they have 
spoken ef the demecratic personality, of the authoritarian 
or totalitarian personality. Aristotle calls it ethos. 
pHe had spoken of something similar, but net identical, earlier 
\ in 1317a, ^0 and b, 17-18. We cannot read this — in Book VI — 
\ where he spoke of the hypotheses or ef the originating principle 
\ef democracy. This is not identical with the ethos, but there 
\is a connection between the tv/©. Aristotle did not deign 
ite elaborate that, and we weuld have te do that. 
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The word 'spirit* used by (inaudible) in the translation is 
a kind of bridge between the two things. The hypothesis 
•f democracy, we have learned, is freedom, and freedom has 
since a complicated meaning as stated in Book VI. There is 
a democratic ethos. What links up these two things we would 
call the democratic spirit. Aristotle does not have such a 
word • 

Student: I'd like to try to link up the idea of education 
with the- idea of fatherland. Even though Aristotle might 
not mention the notion of fatherland, or today nation . . . 

Strauss: The country would be closer. 

Student: Country pride and feeling. Don't you think implicit 
in the idea of the training of an ethos of education, the 
idea of music as a tool for emotions, and that the development 
of the citizenry for the good state, the good citizen, the 
good man — all of this implicitly denotes a country's 
feelings, a fatherland's feelings? 

Strauss: Certainly, but it is a fact, an empirically crude 
fact, that — I mean I will be corrected if someone discover-’ 
the word; I haven’t seen it -- Aristotle never uses ■». 
in his book. There is a stupid explanation. Aristotj*- a: , 
left his fatherland when he was very young, somewhere m 
northern Greece, and therefore he had no feelings for a 
fatherland. 

Student: What I'm trying to say is that Book VIII is almost 
a scheme telling the legislator what to do in order to invent 
a feeling of fatherland in the people so that you can have a 
continuous state. 

Strauss: That is a daring statement.Book VIII deals — this 
goes without saying andTyou'did not contradict it — deals 
with education towards an aristocratic order, not a democratic 
order, but it surely doesn't say anything about peculiarly 
patriotic feelings. In a way that goes without saying. 

But it is not a theme. What Aristotle is concerned with 
is in gymnastics, music, poetry, and so on, but not a 
special education in patriotism. That is so. This would 
go together with citizen life. There would be laws — there 
were such laws in Athens, for example, and Aristotle might 
have approved them, for all I know, that noone could be 
elected to any office, either by raising their hand or by 
lot, who had not proven that he had taken care of the graves 
of his forefathers. He might have spoken about it in the 
part of the Politics which are lost, but that's all we can 
say. It is not an explicit thing. 

Student: In gymnastics, for example, he speaks more of the 
hardening! modern American man speaks of the team spirit, 
which would be getting a little closer to that patriotic 
belonging together of the group. This agonistic is missing 
from his gymnastics, especially as team agonistic. 
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Straussi Yes, and especially since agonistic thinking is said 
te be such an important part of the classical spirit. That is 
quite true. Plat# speaks ab#ut this question of the father- 
land in the Republic in B##k III #r thereabouts, when he speaks 
•f the noble lines. All citizens must regard themselves as 
brothers, as sons of the sane nan, and there is sene funny 
business going on about is it the nan or is it the earth, 
because if it were the earth, there would have to be brothers 
of all men — all men would be brothers, sens of the earth. 

That, of course, is incompatible with the polis, which has 
only a part of nan. Tho inhabitants, the parts of this polis, 
are brothers,. So this indicates perhaps a deeper reason why 
there is so much talk about this, and also the general view 
that earth belongs to the natter. The polis itself are the 
living beings, especially the nale (inaudible). 

Studenti It would seen that Aristotle is conmitted to that 
understanding, so it seems that men would be permitted various 
types of relationships and fashions of bestowing honors, 
rather than the sentimental attachment to the rolling mountains, 
which I think connotates fatherland as fatherland. 

Strauss* You can say sentiments would be subordinated or would 
be byproducts of other things. In the 17th century psycholo- 
gists made a tri-partitioh of the activities of the soul 
which was newt thinking, willing, and feeling. Prior to 
that there ruled the bi-partition into thinking and willing. 
That is I think very characteristic. There is a certain 
modem end to this sort of feeling. We saw last time in the 
question of marriage no concern with the feelings of the 
spouses, but only with how they think and how they behave. 

The feelings are somehow taken for granted; they will cone* 

The right kind of feelings will accompany the right kind of 
actions, and the wrong kind of feelings, wrong actions, and 
that is not a primary thing. ■" 

Now let us read a bit further on in the immediate sequel. 

Student* "Moreover, in regard to all the faculties and crafts, 
certain forms of preliminary education and training in their 
various operations are necessary, so that manifestly this is 
also requisite in regard to the actions of virtue. Inasmuch 
as the end for the whole city is one, it is manifest that 
education also must necessarily be one and the same for all, 
and that the superintendence of this must be public and not 
on private lines, in the way in which at present each nan 
superintends the education of his own children, teaching 
them privately and whatever branch of knowledge he sees fit, 
but matters of public interest ought to be under public 
supervision. At the same time also, we ought not to think 
that any of the citizens belongs to himself, but that all 
belong to the city, for each is a part of the city, and it 
is natural for the superintendence of the several parts 
to have regard for the superintendence of the whole. And 
one might praise the Spartans in respect of this, for they 
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paid the greatest attention to the training of their children» 
and conduct it en a public system." 

Straussi This praise ef Sparta is, ef course, qualified as 
we have seen from the earlier criticism ef Sparta, but he 
says en this peint where they have public educatien common 
t# all, he praises them. 

One peint en which everything here depends is that the end 
ef the pelis must be ene. This, ef ceurse, must be preperly 
understeed. Aristotle doesn't deny that there are 'n' ends 
ef the pelis, but there is ene and only ene highest end, which 
legitimates all others. 

I read to yeu a passage by someone who is thought to be 
closest to Aristotle among modern thinkers, and that is 
Edmund Burke. He says "the sound social political order must 
not be formed upon a regular plan, or with any unity of 
design, because such systematical proceedings, such pre¬ 
sumption in the wisdom of human contrivance, would be in¬ 
compatible with the highest possible degree of personal 
liberty. The state must pursue the greatest variety of ends, 
and must as little as possible sacrifice any one of them to 
another or to the whole.“ 

The state must be concerned with individuality, or have the 
highest possible regard for individual feeling, and individual 
interests. That is surely radically different from Aristotle. 
There is no regard for individual feeling or individual 
interest as such, except suberdinately, pedagegically, as it 
were, trying to lead everyone gently from the fear ef his 
present feelings to something much nobler than anything 
individual, namely the common end of man. 

Some people think we should build up a kind of political 
theory, which would be a hodge-podge of what the finest 
thinkers of the past and maybe of the present think, and that 
would be a kind of ideology to hold up against our common 
enemies. I am all in favor of presenting a united front to 
our common enemies, but I'm against the lack of intellectual 
honesty in this respect, at least in whatever our public 
officials have to do, we in our classroom should insist on 
clarity. 

This great gulf between Aristotle and Burke is one of the 
important practical examples. That Aristotle and Locke or 
Hobbes are radically different — every child sees this at 
once, and this is not a matter of serious discussion. But 
in the case of Burke, it has frequently been asserted in our 
age and this must be resisted if we want to have clarity. 

Now what Burke here stated in these lines which I read has 

become known in later times, especially in our time, by 

the name of pluralism. New Aristotle is surely not a pluralist* 
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Now if a pluralist is a man who admits that there are a variety 
•f associations with a life ®f their own, then ®f course he is 
a pluralist. The family is not simply subject to the polis. 
What is understood by pluralism today, negatively stated, is 
that there is no hierarchy. There is a variety of ends or 
a variety of associations, and it is not possible to assert 
an order of rank among them. 

So there are *n* ends of finding one’s satisfaction, and they 
are all of equal value, as one of these men once put it in 
my. presence, whether you are an archeologist or a garbage 
collector, it doesn’t make any difference, because a man 
can find his satisfaction in collecting garbage, which I do 
not doubt. But this pluralism suffers from this defect, 
because it is, if you look a bit more closely, another kind 
of monism. While the equality of all values or ends is 
asserted, there are privileged ends, namely the ends inherent 
in pluralism itself, meaning in the first place tolerance, 
i.e., respect for every activity, a respect for diversity, 
and secondly an exhilaration stemming from the observation 
of diversity. They think that this is the sign of a broad¬ 
minded human being if he enjoys the diversity of manners, 
feelings, and so on. 

This is parallel t* something we have discussed earlier — 
namely the difference between happiness in the modern sense 
of the word — everyone has his own rotion of happiness 
and the right to the pursuit of happiness. Frecisely because 
of the infinite variety of views of happiness, everyone must 
be left to pursue happiness in his own way, but that means 
there is one universally valid right to the pursuit of 
happiness. I would venture to suggest, and in the last 
meeting one may take some liberties, that every pluralist 
in every field, theoretical or practical, or any human 
position, eventually is a iaonist. It doesn’t mean a rigid 
one, which allows for only one end without any subordinate 
ends, but eventually every position rests on a simple, single, 
ultimate assertion. 

What Aristotle discusses then in the sequel — unfortunately 
we cannot read this all — is only the liberal arts, as they 
came to be called-. The word liberal is in a way used by 
Aristotle. These future gentlemen are to have a liberal 
education, and only a liberal education, not a technical 
education of any kind. There is in this remark, which we 
cannot read, in 1337b, 17 — do you have that? 

Studenti "And even with the liberal sciences, although it is 
not illiberal to take part in some of them up to a point, 
to devote oneself to them too assiduously and carefully is 
liable to have the injurious results specified. Also, it 
makes much difference what object one has in view in pursuit 
of study. If one follows it for the sake of oneself *r one's 
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friends er en moral grounds, it is net illiberal, but the 
nan whe fellews the sane pursuit because ef ether peeple 
weuld eften appear te be acting in a menial and servile 
manner. M 

Strauss t What Aristetle has in mind is explained by Themas, 
te whose commentary I have referred mere than once. He 
refers here te jurists and decisions. In ether words, if 
they are dene, if a man studies nedicine and law fer the 
reasens given here, then he is a gentleman and a liberal man. 
If he dees it just in erder te earn meney, or te have a 
high secial position, status, then he is an illiberal man. 

We discussed the question ef business and play — we don’t 
have te read that. The highest rank Aristetle assigns te 
music. We see that especially in 1338a, 9-30, but it becomes 
clear from the example that what he has in mind is the 
recitation ef such things as Homer. I mean net merely 
Homer, but this is an example. It is very interesting that 
what Aristetle develops here is confirmed by passages from 
the Odyssey and net from the Iliad . This, of course, concerns 
the general"assertion that the highest is leisure and peace 
in contradistinction te war. 

Perhaps we turn te 1339a, 10, about music. Music has here 
the fuller sense, something which is the work of the muses 
and includes frequently poetry. 

Student* "About music, en the ether hand, we have previously 
raised seme question in the course ef our argument, but it 
is well te take them up again and carry them further new, 
in order that this might give the key, so te speak, fer the 
principles which one might advance in pronouncing about it, 
fer it is net easy te say precisely what potency it possesses, 
nor yet for the sake ef what object one should participate in 
it, whether for amusement and relaxation, as one indulges 
in sleep and deep drinking, fer these ef themselves are net 
serious pursuits, but merely pleasant and relax our care, 
as Euripides says, owing to which peeple actually class 
music with them, and employ all ef these things, sleep, 
deep drinking, and music in the same way, and they also 
place dancing in the same class. For whether we ought rather 
te think that music tends in seme degree te virtue, music 
being capable ef producing a certain quality in character, 
just as gymnastics are capable ef producing a certain 
quality of body, music accustoming men to be able te rejoice 
rightly, or that it contributes something te the intellectual 
entertainment and culture, but this must be set down as a 
third alternative among the ethers mentioned." 

Strauss: So that possible purposes of music are play, 
mere fun, or virtue, which means here moral virtue. He 
doesn’t say wisdom? he says phrenesis, which is practical 
wisdom er prudence, sobriety one could almost say. Sanity. 
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The question is which of these is the nest important ends 
in education, and then he discusses at some length the 
difficulties which one encounters in trying to answer that 
question. He says in the sequel that the highest end is 
the formation of character. Perhaps we read 1339b, 42, 
which is almost the beginning of 1340a. 

Studenti "Performing music is useful, as it seems, for 
relaxation, but nevertheless we must examine whether it is 
not the case that, although this has come about, yet the 
nature of music is more honorable than correspond with the 
employment of it mentioned, and it is proper not only to 
participate in the com'mon pleasure that springs from it, 
which is perceptible to. everybody, for the pleasure contained 
in music is of a natural kind, owing to which the use of it 
is dear to all ages and characters, but to see if its 
influence reaches also in a manner to the character and to 
the soul, and this would clearly be the case if we are 
affected in our characters in a certain manner by it. But 
it is clear that we are affected in a certain manner by it, 
both by many other kinds of music, and not least by the 
melodies of Olympus, for these admittedly make our souls 
enthusiastic, and enthusiasm is an affection of the 
character of the soul, and moreover, everybody when 
listening to imitations is thrown into a corresponding 
of feeling, even apart from the rhythms and tunes themselves." 

Strausst What he calls the corresponding state of feeling 
is in Greek, (inaudible), sympathy, feeling with it. So 
when we see a character presented on the stage, we feel 
with him, say with Macbeth, even Lady Macbeth, and this 
affects us, our character. We view even a murderer with 
different eyes, to the extent we feel with Macbeth or his 
detestable wife, but the chief example which Aristotle gives 
is that of music, which makes us enthusiastic. Now in this 
it means inspired by a god, possessed by a god, to be an 
exorcist, and then simply, loosely, to be excited. 

The relation of the ethical education and the education by 
means of enthusiasm is in a way the chief theme of the sequel. 
Then he discusses among ether things the question to what 
extent is musical performance proper for a gentleman — 
for the young, all right, but for a mature gentleman, and 
the answer is in general no, especially for older men. 

That is a long discussion in Plato's Laws , Book II, when 
he recalls the old men and funny voices, of which something 
must be done, because he insists on having such a chorus of 
the old men, and therefore something must be done in order 
to make it compatible with the dignity they are supposed 
to have. Then he speaks about the various kinds of musical 
instruments. We might have a look at that, in 1341a, 17• 

Studenti "And it is also clear from these considerations 
what sort of instruments they should use. Flutes must not 
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to be introduced into education, nor any other professional 
instrument, such as the harp, or any other of that sort. 

But such instruments as will make them attentive pupils, 
either at their musical training, or in their other lessons. 
Moreover, the flute is not a moralizing, but rather an 
exciting influence." 

Straussi Moralizing is in Greek, (inaudible), ethical. 

In English there is not this distinction made between 
ethical, and moral. Moral is limited more or less to sex, 
and ethical to pharmacists especially. Moral is only the 
Latin translation of the Greek ethics. Character-forming 
would be a more meaningful translation. 

Studenti "The flute is not a character-forming, but 
rather an exciting influence." 

Strausst Here again the word comes from orgia, which is 
known in English by the word orgy, but did not originally have 
this meaning, but meant secret rites, secret worship, and 
in particular, however, the secret rites of Dionysus, of 
Bacchus, and therefore, given this proclivity, it could 
have finally the meaning which it has now. Orgiastic 
exciting, so that it seems to be the same as what ho 
calls earlier enthusiastic. 

Students "So it ought to be used for occasions of the kind 
at which attendance has the effect of purification, rather 
than instruction." 

Strauss« Purification is an important function of music, 
and of course also of poetry, as we know from the Poetics , 
but this is not, strictly speaking, ethical. Ethical means, 
we could say, what is edifying, building up a character, 
whereas the cathartic is only the purging, the getting rid 
of things which would be harmful to the character, but is 
not in itself edifying. That is important for the under¬ 
standing of Aristotle’s Poetics , in the famous teaching 
regarding the purification of (inaudible) through tragedy. 

Now then we have a brief historical aside here, which 
might be worth reading. 

Studenti "Hence, former ages rightly rejected its use by 
the young and the free, although at first they employed it, 
for as they came to have more leisure because of their 
wealth, and grew more high spirited and valorous ..." 

Strausst More high spirited towards virtue, in other words 
they had a higher notion of virtue. 

Student* "... both at a still earlier age, and because 
after the Persian Wars, they were filled with pride as 
the result of their achievements, they began to engage in 
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all branches of learning, making no distinction but pursuing 
research further. Because of this, they even included 
flute-playing among their studies. For in Sparta, a 
certain chorus leader played the flute to his chorus 
himself, and at Athens it became so fashionable that almost 
the majority of free men went in for flute-playing, as is 
shown by the tablet erected by Thrasippus, after having 
provided the chorus for Ecphantides, but later on it came 
to be disapproved of, as a result of actual experience, 
when men were more capable of judging what music conduced 
to virtue and what did not." 

Straussj According to Plutarch’s essay on (inaudible), it 
seems to have been (inaudible) who began to reject the flute 
as unworthy of a free man, and one reason given, to which 
Aristotle refers later without mentioning (inaudible), was 
that he distorts the face, whereas a string instrument, of 
course, does not. Y«u cannot especially play the flute and 
speak or sing at the same time, and speaking is a much higher 
distinction of man. 

This question of what is ethical, i.e., character-forming, 
and what is cathartic, is also taken up in the sequel. The 
tragedy does not belong to the character-forming, but to the 
cathartic activities, and .when people spy today + hat 
Aristotle is not a moralistic teacher regarding poetry* 

You know this moralistic teaching which played such a great 
role in the past — that the first task of the poets is to 
make man good, and to make him good in a way in which 
non-poetic affairs would not affect them. This is today 
generally despised as an (inaudible) Philistine view, but 
it was very powerful at the time. 

So, in order to save the honor of Aristotle, we would say 
now, look, he is not a moralizer, his teachings, because 
catharsis is not character-forming. But for Aristotle that 
means the opposite. The cathartic is lower than the character 
forming. That we must never forget. We may be very 
dissatisfied with his view of poetry, but that is one 
of the most striking differences between the thought of 
the 19 th and 20xh centuries, and that of classical antiquity. 

It would be interesting, but we cannot go into the whole 
problem of Aristotle's Poetics , because it is definitely 
outside the sphere of political science, yet there is a link, 
an obvious link, between the two, as is indicated by the 
discussions of Book VIII on the polis. 

There is a little point in 13^1b, when he speaks still of 
flute playing. 

Student j 1341b, 7* "Now it is not a bad point in the story 
that the goddess did not have this annoyance because of the 
.ugly distortion of her features, but as a matter of fact, it 
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is more likely that it was because education and flute 
playing have no effect on the intelligence, whereas we 
attribute science and art to a theme." 

Strauss: The 'we' here is very rare. Aristotle steps back 
into the ranks. 

I think I will leave this now, because we cannot possibly 
exhaust this book. I would rather we have a discussion if 
there is any issue which any of you have in mind. 

Student: (Inaudible »- the tape is very unclear at this point.) 

Strauss: It is impossible to speak of the Greeks — what do 
we know what goes on in the mind of people in the mountainous 
district, in the outlying district, and even in Athens. 

The little we know is what we find in Aristophanes' comedies, 
so it is very hard to say. A great scholar in the 17th century 
who had a right to make such statements, said occasionally 
( he was the commentator on Hugo Grotius*- famous work on 
peace and war, and he said somewhere that in Aristotle there 
is nothing said about piety, because for the ancients living 
outside the church, the worship of the gods was a feud under 
the title of munificence. This is, of course, true of 
Aristotle. Aristotle speaks of the worship of the gods 
particularly in the Ethics , when he speaks of the virtue 01 
munificence, meaning the right manner of making big expenses. 
There is also a virtue regulating small expenses, but 
munificent evidently refers to the big expenses. That, of 
course, means building temples, magnificent sacrifices and 
statues.'Therefore there is no virtue of piety in Aristotle. 
(Inaudible). If one wants to speak in the usual traditional 
language, one can say the place for religion in Aristotle 
is the knowledge, the philosophic knowledge, of wrong. 

What is done in temples, that is a matter of the city, which 
has perhaps some character-forming quality, but surely the 
cathartic quality, of which he speaks here. That is necessary 
for the health of the city to have such a large purgative 
enterprise. But the knowledge of the universe and the mind 
ruling the earth — that’s something serious. 

Student: Could you make it somewhat clearer how the gentleman 
of leisure reflects the philosophic leisure, or how the 
gentleman of leisure may have status from the philosophic life? 

Strauss: In the first place, it surely has this in common 
with philosophy, at least in the leisure-type activity of a 
respectable kind, seen from the outside, what they now call 
sociologically. If you look at the outside, you wouldn't 
find perhaps a great difference between a symposium on 
Athenian gentlemen and a symposium where Socrates had this 
same interest, just as the concept today of intellectuals 
is a perfect justification for what I have said. In this 
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sense, it is a reflection, a kind ef shadew, ef the philosophic 
life. Aristotle seems to have wished to make it clear toward 
the end of the work, just as he did toward the end of the 
Ethics that there is such a profound difference between the 
political, social life, or what we can also call the ethical 
life, and the philosophic life. That was for him a matter 
of utmost importance. 

Student* I don’t have a very clear notion, though, of what 
you mean when you say it is a reflection. 

Strauss* In the first place, the freedom from necessity. 

Most men, most of the time, at least in former times, had to 
work very hard, and if they did not work very hard, if they 
led the life of a beach boy, that was for other reasons not 
respectable. A life devoted to a free activity, in no way 
enforced, and which was an end in itself, what could this be? 

The most natural competitor to philosophy would, of course, be 
the worship of the gods, but Aristotle is characteristically 
silent about this. He does speak about it when he speaks of 
enthusiasm in music, but this is clearly subordinated, as we 
have seen, to the character-forming in music. For example, 
read the scene in the Wasps , where this old fellow (I forgot 
his name) is to have been a rather impossible fellow, and is 
compelled by his son, his wealthy s n. l-^ger te lead the 

life of a jury man, and you know he got a dole for that, but 

to lead the life ef a gentleman. Then he tells him what he 

has to do. When he goes to find company, (inaudible). Read 

this — it's the only illustration I can offer at the moment. 

For example, people went to the theater and they saw a play, 
for example, by Socrates or Euripides, and then they talked about 
it. This is a kind of imitation of the philosophic life. 

No material benefit of any kind is expected from it, and the 
questions raised there are questions of philosophy, although 
they are raised usually in a deplorably inadequate manner, 
but still it is a kind of imitation. If they reminisce about 
how Athens was in their childhood and how it has become now, 
that contains possible subjects of very interesting thoughts. 
Whether that is sufficiently developed by most of these gentle¬ 
men can be doubted. Take (inaudible) at the beginning of the 
Republic — he is a wonderful man in a way. I mean quite a 
few of us who have read it would say I wish I had had such a 
grandfather. A very attractive man at first glance, but then 
when you follow Plato’s indications, you see also his defects, 
and these defects make it impossible for him to follow this 
discussion. Therefore he leaves the moment the discussion 
becomes serious. 

Look around a bit — in a way you will find in all Platonic 
dialogues. For example, in (inaudible), there are two old 
gentlemen who have a feeling that they should have taken care 
of the education of their sons, which they haven't done, and 
someone has told them that there is a new master in a certain 
gymnastic art who has come to Athens, and they think they 
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should give their sens a chance te learn this art. Then they 
have twe very influential and distinguished gentlemen, famous 
generals, and se they turn te these authorities (yeu knew, 
military (inaudible) also in all gymnastic matters) — should 
the sons take these things? That is a respectable subject of 
gentlemen's discussion. That they would not rise to certain 
heights as Socrates did, that is quite true, but the question 
itself is a respectable question, and I think I can say every¬ 
one who does his best is blameless to that extent. 

Student* You have repeatedly noted that the break between 
the ancients and moderns rests with Hobbes and Machiavelli, 
but represented by a change in what is considered the (inaudible) 
of the city. The purpose of the city for the moderns is life, 
and for the ancients, the good life. But what of the change 
which has affected Western society, which comes with Christianity 
which says that the highest things are action and love, and not 
theory? 

Straussi That is a long question. There is a great intra¬ 
question controversy whether theory is not the highest, although 
theory in the Christian sense, contemplation, would be specifi¬ 
cally different, because it would be connected with charity. 

That is the point which, ©f course, is her*- There is no place 
for charity in the Platonic or ArisxoT.elian view of speculation. 

Of course, modern philosophy in the early stage, especially 
in Bacon, presents itself as emphatically Christian — a 
charitable science opposed to the proud science of classical 
antiquity, and charitable meant that which helps men toward 
the relief of their estate. Science for the sake of power, i.e., 
a charitable science, whereas the old one was (inaudible) 
consequences, and has been repeated again by John Dewey and 
other people. 



